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PREFACE. 


This  new  edition  of  Tir  na  n-Og  has  bern  prepared 
first,  to  8upply  an  easy  and  interesting  text  for  young 
Students  of  Irish  for  whom  but  few  suitable  texts  have 
as  yet  been  published,  and  to  whom  previous  editions 
of  this  poem  are  now  inaccessible,  and  secondly,  to  give 
the  poem  a fuller  and  more  adequate  treatment  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  few  facts  given  about  Micheál  Coimín^  the 
original  author,  I owe  to  the  courtesy  of  JVlr.  Brian 
0’Looney,  M.R.I.A. 
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The  Irish  poera  given  in  the  following  pages  is  the> 
composition  of  Micheál  Coimín — anglicé  ‘ Comyn/  or 
* Cummin  ’ — a native  of  the  County  of  Clare,  who  was 
born  about  the  year  1688,  at  Xilcorcoran,  near  Miltown- 
Malbay,  and  died  in  1760.  The  date  of  the  poem  may 
be  given  approximately  as  1750.  Besides  Tír  na  nÓg 
the  author  wrote  many  minor  poems  well  known  in  his 
native  county,  and  two  prose  tales  of  much  merit — the 
0AccpA  UhoipneAÍbaig  iriic  Sc<xi]\n  or  ‘ Adventures  of 
Turlough,  son  of  Starn/  and  the  0AccpA  cpmtp  rhAc 
Uhoip*óeAtbAi5  or  ‘ Adventures  of  Turlough’s  Three 
Sons  ’ — both  of  which  were  recently  (1893)  published 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Patrick  O’Brien  of  Dublin  in 
his  btÁicpteApg  ne  tTlhitpeÁnAib  ^Aeóitje  or  ‘ Grarland 
of  Gaelic  Selections/ 

It  is  called  the  Laoi  Oipín  partly  because  Oisín  is  the 
hero  of  the  story,  partly  because  he  is  represented  also 
as  the  narrator — after  the  manner  of  many  mediaeval 
and  later  poets  who  loved  to  grace  their  own  composi- 
tions  with  the  name  of  the  ancient  bard.  But  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  ancient  poem — it  is  just  the 
language  of  one  of  the  better  educated  Irish  poets  of 
Munster  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century — however 
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ancient  the  legend  itself  and  the  traditions  it  embodies. 
ífc  is  also  known  as  1,aoi  ah  Choitnímj;  or  ‘ Comvn’s 
Lay/  For  more  than  a hundred  years  it  exisfced  only 
in  manuscript,  copies  of  the  story  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  in  this  way  and  by  oral  transmission  it 
gradually  spread  to  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Kerry, 
Galway,  Mayo — the  western  counties  generally  of 
Ireland,  and  even  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  But  not 
till  1859  was  this  fine  poem  printed — so  difficult  was  it 
to  get  anything  published  in  the  Irish  language,  In 
tnat  year  it  was  at  length  brought  before  the  public  by 
Mr.  Brian  0’Looney  who  edited  it — with  an  interesting 
introduction — for  tlie  Irish  Ossianic  Society>  and  on  the 
version  given  by  him  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that 
Society’s  Transactionsy  the  present  edition  is  mainly 
based.  But  during  the  hundred  years  of  its  unprinted 
existence,  the  poem  could  not  fail  to  be  altered,  added 
to,  and  corrupted.  Some  of  the  versions  current  in  the 
neighbouring  counfcies  of  Galway  and  Mayo  for  instance 
differ  considerably  from  the  firsfc  printed  edition — some 
are  much  longer,  some  shorter,  some  worse,  a few  ir 
some  respects  better. 

Since  1859  its  attractiveness  has  made  it  a frequent 
theme  for  writers.  Mr.  0*Looney  only  gave  a literal 
prose  translation  of  his  version  ; it  was  followed  in 
1860  (or  ’61)  by  a metrical  translation  by  ‘AMember 
of  the  Ossianic  Societv  9 which  was  published  by  the 
late  John  0’Daly — bufc  it  was  a most  unworthy  repre- 
sentation  of  the  Irisn  poem.  Next  came  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan’s  very  pleasing  English  poetical  version — but 
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it  was  more  a paraphrase  than  a translation^  did  not 
give  the  whole  story,  and  did  not  attempt  the  style  or 
metre  of  the  original.  Mr.  David  Comvn — a namesake, 
and  I believe  a scion  of  the  familv  of  the  original 
quthor,  republished  the  Irish  poem  in  1880  for  the 
Gaelic  Union — keeping  too  closely  however  both  to  Mr. 
O’Loone^’s  text  and  to  his  translation.  But  Mr. 
Comyn  only  gave  a literal  translation  of  the  poera, 
accompanying  it  certainly  with  a very  useful  vocabu- 
lary.  Now  to  translate  a poem  merelv  word  for  word, 
is  I hold  nothing  less  than  desecration — it  is  treating 
it  as  a mere  heap  of  words,  or  as  a column  of  a dictionarv 
— ignoring  its  chief  value,  namely,  as  a piece  of  litera - 
ture.  In  his  “Old  Celtic  Romances,”  Dr.  Joyce  gives 
a very  readable  but  very  brief  prose  summarj  of  the 
story  in  English,  and  recently  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  has 
published  apoem  called  uThe  Wanderings  of  Ossian,” 
but  how  far  this  is  a translation  of  Tir  na  nÓg , I 
cannot  say,  as  I have  not  seen  it. 

The  present  edition  contains  the  whole  poem  lopped  of 
some  excrescences  and  lightened  of  some  interpolations ; 
it  gives  a literal  translation  for  the  sake  of  students 
and  a new  mefcrical  version  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  original — which  the  editor  believes  has  not  been 
attempted  before.  The  divisions  have  been  made  and 
headings  adopted  to  make  the  scope  of  the  poem  more 
clear,  and  they  will  it  m hoped  also  make  the  poem 
•easier  to  learn  and  to  remember.  For  any  who  may 
think  the  word  for  word  prose  version  not  literal 
enough,  there  is  a prettv  full  vocabulary  of  the  text  of 
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the  poem  at  the  end  of  the  book,  all  nicely  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  from  whicb  they  can  make  a trans- 
lation  as  literal — and  as  bald — as  they  like. 

The  story  in  outline  is  this  Whilst  Finn  and  his 
Fenians  are  one  day  hunting  around  Loch  Lein — 
otherwise  the  Lakes  of  Killarney — a lady  of  dazzling 
beauty  suddenly  appears,  mounted  on  a white  steed, 
coming  apparently  up  from  the  sea.  She  meets  Finn 
and  tells  him  she  has  come  from  the  Land  of  Youth, 
has  heard  of  the  fame  and  aoughty  deeds  of  his  son 
Oisín,  she  loves  him,  and  wants  him  to  go  with  her  to 
Tir  na  nOg.  She  describes  the  charms  and  joys  of 
that  lovely  land,  and  Oisín  gladly  consents  to  go  away 
with  her.  They  go  away  and  at  length  reach  Tir  na  nÓg 
where  they  are  wedded.  After  many  years  of  blissful 
life,  Oisín  longs  to  see  Erin  once  more — longs  to  see 
his  father  Finn  and  gallant  friends  of  former  days. 
With  much  weeping  and  pleading  Oisín’s  wife  at  length 
consents  to  let  him  go,  pledging  him  not  to  dismount 
from  his  horse,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  return. 
Oisín  accepts  the  pledge,  returns  to  Erin,  is  amazed  to 
find  he  has  been  away  for  three  hundred  years,  is 
grieved  beyond  measure  to  learn  that  Finn  and  the 
Fenians  are  no  more,  and  resolves  to  go  back  at  once ; 
but  in  his  generous  attempt  to  help  some  workmen  out 
of  a difficulty,  wishing  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to 
show  his  great  strength,  by  a most  melancholy  accident 
he  is  thrown  off  his  horse,  he  suddenly  becomes  a blind, 
old  man — a mortal  once  more,  fated  never  to  return  to 
the  Land  of  Youth. 
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This  is  the  story.  An  episode  is  thrown  in  of  a giant 
and  a captive  príncess,  who  is  gallantly  rescued  by 
Oisín.  Whilst  the  episode  is  somewhat  tedious,  it  is  of 
a character  frequent  enough  in  the  mediaeval  tales  of 
Europe,  and  it  has  two  or  three  points  in  it  of  special 
interest.  As  for  the  Iaoi  as  a whole,  whilst  the  in- 
cidents  are  few,  it  shows  a pleasant  fancy,  its  power  of 
description  is  good,  its  pathos  is  true  and  natural.  Ths 
stanzas  and  lines  are  not  of  uniform  merit — and  this 
ineauality  is  doubtless  reflected  in  the  metrical  version  ; 
but  that  can  be  said  of  more  ambitious  poems  ; taldng 
it  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  a beautiful  story,  and  per- 
haps  the  best  poem  of  the  ballad  kind  these  countries 
produced  in  the  last  century. 

The  traditions,  beliefs  and  fancies  embodied  in  the 
poem  are  of  diverse  origin.  There  is  an  obvious  Chris- 
tian  element — Heaven  being  in  the  poet’s  mind  in 
several  places — “ITIeAc  tiÁ  eug  ní  peicpvó  cú  ” ‘Death 
or  decay  thou  shalt  not  see y ; it  was  Oisín’s  valour  and 
general  excellence  of  body  and  mind — “ peAbAf  a pe^p- 
pAnn  Agup  a rriéin  ” — that  made  him  worthy  of  Uíp  na 
n -Og.  The  “ Isles  of  the  Blest  ” and  the  “ Elysian 
Fields  ” of  classical  writers  were  also,  no  doubt,  familiar 
to  the  author.  The  popular  belief  in  mermaids  too 
seems  to  have  influenced  the  story,  for  Gold-haired 
Niamh  was  a “maid  from  the  Sea.”  Above  all  it  is  a 
modern  deseription  of  the  old  Irish  Pagan  Elysium, 
known  by  various  names — the  oldest  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  Magh  Meallor  the  Pleasant  Plain;  another, 
being  Tír  na  mBeo  or  Land  of  the  Living,  another 
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Tir  Tairngire  or  Land  of  Promise — probably  of  bib- 
lical  origin  ; in  later  times  1-Bhreasail  (a  name  some- 
times  written  even  in  Irish  Hí-Breasail  or  1 BrassiPs 
Isle  *) — probably  from  Breasal  Breac  who,  according  to 
an  ancient  legend  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  spent  fifty 
vears  in  an  Enchanted  Isle  beyond  the  sea.  (See  Kuno 
Me^er’s  lately  published  old  Irish  legend,  The  Voyage 
of  Bran — text  and  translation). 

Within  the  present  century  many  of  our  English- 
writing  poets  have  made  this  fabled  Irish  Eiysium  a 
theme  for  songs  and  short  poems — Moore  in  his  “ Ar- 
ran-More/>  Griffin  in  his  i(  Hy-Brasil,  the  Isle  of  the 
Blest,”  DJArcy  McGee  in  his  €t  Yoyage  of  Eraan  Oge,,> 
and  others.  Of  all  such  things  written  in  English  few 
can  be  compared  for  originality  of  thought  and  felicity 
of  expression  with  Mr.  William  Larminie's  beautiful 
sonnet,  The  Finding  of  Hy-Brasil — beginning 

“ Where  Erin's  mountains  face  the  magic  west,,>— 
for  which  see  his  Glanlua  and  other  Poems. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  stanza  in  this  Laoi — it 
is  a well  known  one  in  the  Irish  poetry  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  indeed  may  be  called  the  Ossianic 
Stanza.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a type : 

‘‘  'OiubcAÚ  Ap  biú  ní  béappxo  UAim, 

A pío5<xn  c-puAipc  n<\  ^-cuaca  n-óip! 

cú  mo  pojAin  CAp  mnÁib  <xn  'oorhAin 
Ap  p<xc<x*o  te  ponn  50  Uíp  nA  n-05 ! ,y 

(St.  XXXVII,  p.  19). 

It  consists  of  four  lines  each  generally  of  eight  syl- 
lables,  though  occasionally  one  finds  a line  with  an 
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extra  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the  other  hand  a six 
or  seven-sjllabled  line.  The  second  and  fourth  lines 
must  rhyme  or  “ assonate./*  the  first  and  third  need 
not,  and  rarely  do.  This  however  is  but  a small  part 
of  the  scheme.  The  first  line  will  also  be  found  to 
assonate  with  some  accented  syllable  in  the  second  line 
(generally  the  fourth,  sometimes  the  sixth  syllable)  and 
similarly  the  third  line  must  assonate  with  an  ac- 
cented  word  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth. 
These  internal  rhymes  the  editor  has  tried  to  reproduce 
in  his  English  metrical  version,  but  those  who  read 
Irish  will  at  once  see  there  are  harmonies  and  other 
effects  in  the  original  which  have  not  been  attempted 
in  the  English  verses.  The  reader  must  be  careful  to 
pronounce  all  monosyllables  ending  in  om,  orm  long  as 
in  Mucster — e.g>  ptonn,  tiom,  cionn,  as  if  they  were 
4 piúnn/  ‘búm/  ‘ ciúnn/  especially  where  assonance 
requires  it — though  sometimes  -onn  is  to  be  pron. 
4 ounn' — as  ponn,  cionn,  etc.  & Words  ending  in  -inn 
are  also  to  be  pronounced  long,  as  pínn,  tínn,  cínn,  etc. 

The  name  Oisín  is  pronounced  <Ush'-een,  in  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland,  the  first  syllable  like  that  of 
usher  and  having  the  accent  on  it,  but  ‘ Usheen'  * with 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  in  the  southern  half.  Yet 
in  the  text  of  the  Laoi  the  name  appears  to  be 
accented  mostly  on  the  first  syllable,  and  only  a fe\í 
times  on  the  last — as  if  in  the  Co.  Clare  the  pronuncia- 
tion  fluctuated,  now  northern,  now  southern.  In  Scot- 
tish  Gaelic  the  name  is  spelt  Oisian , with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
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unglicised  form  ‘Ossian.’  We  need  not,  however, 
ridicule  this  form  of  the  name,  for  the  old  Irish  spelling 
had  the  double  f — Oifféne  and  Oippén,  whence  the 
later  Oifín.  The  name  itself  is  a diminutive  of  opp,  a 
fazvny  and  may  have  been  given  for  gracefulness  of  form 
or  for  fleetness  of  foot.  It  was  used  as  a Christian 
name  for  many  centuries  and  has  given  rise  to  a surname 
still  hving,  viz.,  0 h-Oipín,  anglicised  c Hishon  ’ and 
* Heshon  9 and — horribile  dictu — * Hessian  ’ ! Accord- 

ing  to  the  “ Annals  of  Ireland  ” there  was  a bishop  of 
Tuam  of  this  narae  in  a.d.  1085,  Aed  O h-Oissén  (=0 
h-Oipín)  and  the  first  archbishop  of  that  see  (d.  1161) 
also  bore  that  surname — Aidán  O h-Oissén.  One 
bearing  this  ancient  name — poor  old  Peadar  0 h-Oisín— 
was  the  editor’s  íirst  schoolmaster,  of  whom  many  Mayo- 
men  and  Galway-men  still  living — at  home  and  abroad 
^-will  have  kindly  memories.  beAnn<\cc  t)é  te  n-A 
<\nAm  I 


UomÁp  ó ptAnngAite, 


U\oi  oism  Aii  uhm  n*  n-05. 

ITIaji  •oAicpif  fe  í *oo  phÁx>pAic  tlAomcA- 

tleurhpocAÍ  : 

1. 

pÁ*0|A<Mc  : & Oipn  tiAfAit,  a riiic  An  U15! 

*Oo  b peÁpji  ^níorii  5Ai]"ci*ó  Agiif  jtiAb  — 
^\ic]ii|'  t)úinn  Anoi]"  gAn  ttiaijij; 

CionnAf  *oo  riiAijii]"  *o eif  n<\  b-pwin  ! 4 

11. 

Oipn  : tnneopvo  pn  t>tnc,  a phÁ*opAic  nuAi*ó, 

gi*ó  *ooiVb  tioni  a tuA*ó  ó]"  Ájvo: 

Ua]i  eif  An  caca  c]auai*ó 

’ttAp  mA]rbA*ó,  monuAp,  An  c-O^caji  Á5! — 8 

ATi  tAOI  : 

I.  tliAih  Chinn-óip 

111. 

t/Á  *o’a  ]iAbAtnA]i  uite  An  phiAnn 

pionn  pAt  Y A]i  ihAi]i  *oínn  Ann  — 

510  gu]\  óoitb,  oubAÓ  Á]i  fceut 
UAp  éi*p  Á]i  tAoc|iAi*ó  beic  50  ]:Ann — 12 
111. 

&-§  feit^  t)úmn  A]i  mAiom  ceoÓAig 
1n  imioVbó]i*OAib  Loca  bém, 

THa]i  a ]iAib  cjiAinn  bA  curh]iA  btÁc 
&y  ceot  jac  c]\Ác  50  bmn  a^  ém — 16 

Literally : 1.  0 noble  Oisín,  0 son  of  the  king,  who  was 
best  in  deed  of  valour  and  battle,  relate  to  us  now  without 
grief  how  thou  hast  lived  after  all  the  other  Fenians. 

2.  I will  tell  thee  that,  0 new-come  Patrick,  though  sad 
;o  me  to  speak  of  it  aloud — ’twas  after  the  hard-fought 
field  of  Gavra,  where  alas,  was  slain  the  valiant  Oscar ! 


THE  LAY  CF  OISIN  IN  THE  LAND  OF  YOUTH 
As  he  told  it  to  St.  Patrick. 

PUOLOGUE. 

I. 

Putrick  : 0 noble  Oisín,  son  of  the  king, 

Whose  deeds  men  sing  this  day  in  song  ! 

Thy  grief  abate  and  to  us  relate 

By  what  strange  fate  thou  hast  lived  so  long ! 

n. 

Oisín  ; 0 Patrick,  here's  the  tale  for  thee, 

Tho’  sad  to  me  its  memories  old — 

’Twas  after  Oavra — I mind  me  well, 

The  field  where  feli  my  Oscar  bold  ! 

THE  LAY: 

I.  GOLDEN-HAIRED  NIAMH. 

III. 

One  day  the  generous  Finn  my  sire 
With  olden  fire  led  forth  the  chase — 

But  our  band  was  small  when  gather’d  all, 
For  past  recall  were  the  hosts  of  our  race. 

IV. 

'Twas  a summer’s  morn  and  a mist  hung  o’er 
The  winding  shore  of  sweet  Loch  Lein, 
Where  fragrant  trees  perfume  the  breeze 
And  birds  e’er  please  with  a joyous  strain. 

3.  One  day  as  we  theFenians  were  all  (assembled) — the 
generous  Finn  and  all  that  survived  of  us — though  sad 
(and)  sorrowful  our  converse  after  our  heroes  had  been 
laid  Iow~ 

4.  At  a hunt  on  a misty  morning  on  the  circling  shores 
of  Loch  Lein,  where  there  were  trees  most  fragrant  of 
blooiíi  and  musie  at  all  times  sweetly  (sung)  by  birds — 
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U. 

T)úiri5eAt)  brm  An  eilic  ifiAot 
T)o  b ’feÁjiji  téim,  jaic  Agu|"  túé, 

Oo  bí  Áp  5*coin  Y Áji  n5<vÓAifi  50  téin 
50  x)tút  ’nA  'oéi'ó  fÁ  tÁin-fmbAt.  20 

111. 

tlíjl  b’fA*OA  50  b-|TACAmA|1  AniA|1 

An  mAjicAc  *oiAn  aj  ceAcc  cugAinn ! 

Aon  mACAom  mnÁ  00  b’Áitte  'OjieAc 

x\|i  CAet-eAC  bÁn  bA  mi|ie  túc.  24 

tm. 

T)o  fCA*OAmA|i  uite  t)e  n c-feit^ 

A|i  AmA|ic  oeitbe  nA  jiíog-mnÁ — 

T)o  §Ab  lon^AncAf  £ionn  Y ^hiAnn 

11  ac  b-|?ACA*OAp  |iiAtn  beAn  com  bfieÁg ! 28 

U111. 

bbí  co|ióin  |aío5*óa  A|i  a ceAnn 

45ur  b|iAC  oonn  t>e’n  c-ríot)A  *óao|i 

buAitce  jie  fieutcAib  t)eAfi5-ói|i 

A5  rotAC  a bró5A  por  5o  reur.  32 


5.  Literally : There  was  roused  by  us  the  hornless  doe 
that  was  best  in  bounding,  running  and  (all)  activity — our 
hounds  and  dogs  were  all  close  after  her  in  full  chase. 

6.  It  was  not  long  till  we  saw  a swift  rider  coming 
towards  us  from  the  west — a youthful  maiden  who  was 
most  beautiful  of  countenance,  on  a graceful  white  steed 
most  fleet  in  movement 
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v. 

We  soon  awoke  the  woodland  deer 
That  forced  by  fear  fled  far  away — 

Keenly  our  hounds  with  strenuous  bounds 
O’er  moors  and  mound'  pursued  their  prey. 

VI. 

* 

When  lo  ! into  sight  came  a figure  bright, 

In  a blaze  of  light  from  the  west  it  rushed— 

A lady  fair  of  radiance  rare 
Whom  a white  steed  bare  to  our  band,  now 
hush’d ! 

yn. 

Amazed  we  halt,  though  hot  the  chase, 

To  gaze  on  the  face  of  the  fair  young  queen— 
A marvel  to  Finn  and  his  Fenian  band 
Who  ne’er  in  the  land  such  beauty  had  seen  I 

VIII. 

A golden  crown  on  her  brow  she  bore, 

A mantle  she  wore  of  silken  sheen 

All  studded  with  stars  of  bright  red  gold — 

Ample  each  fold  fell  on  herbage  green. 


7.  We  all  halted  from  the  chase  atthe  sight  of  the  coun* 
tenance  of  the  royal  lady — wonder  seized  Finn  and  the 
Fenians  who  had  never  (before)  seen  a woman  so  beautiful, 

8.  There  was  a royal  crown  upon  herhead  and  (shehad) 
a dark-brown  mantle  of  costly  silk  stamped  with  stars  of 
red  gold,  covering  her  shoes  down  to  the  grass. 
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ix 

bhí  pÁirme  óip  aji  choca*ó  poy 

A]"  jac  *ouaI  bui*óe  *o’Á  *obAoi  niA]i  6\ \ — 

A |io|"ca  50]imA,  gAn  -pmúic 

111a]i  b]iAon  An  t)]iúcu’  A]i  bÁ]i]i  An  yeoi]i.  36 

X. 

bd  “óeijige  5]iua*ó  nÁ’n  \\óy 

b^  gite  a fnó*ó  ’nÁ  eAÍA  A]i  cuínn, 

bA  ifiíb-pe  bÍAf  a béitín  \:óy 

’HÁ  init  x>’a  b-ót  cpé  *óei]i5-pon.  40 

XI. 

T)o  bí  b]iAc  pAipping,  p<voa,  |iévó 
A5  potAc  An  -pcéio-eic  bÁm, 

TDiAttAio  g]ieAnncA  oe  óeA^-óp 

’gnf  f]iiAn  béit-ói]i  in  a oeAp-tÁnú.  44 

XII. 

bbí  ceicpe  c]iu*ó’  50  cúmcA  pAoi 
T)e’n  ó]i  bui*óe  bA  gtAine  fcÁit 
pteA^c  Ai]i5i*o  1 5-cút  a cínn, 

’S  ní  pAib  f An  c-fAoigeAt  eAc  00  b peÁ]i]i ! 43 


9.  Literally  : A ringlet  of  gold  was  hanging  down  from 
each  yellow  tress  of  her  golden  hair — her  blue  eyes  (were) 
clear  and  cloudless  as  a dew-arop  on  a blade  of  grass. 

10.  Her  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose,  her  complexiou 
fairer  than  (hue  of)  the  swan  upon  the  wave,  sweeter  vel 
was  the  taste  of  her  littlo  mouth  than  honey  that  is  takon 
(mixed)  with  red  wine. 
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xx . 

ífer  golden  hair  all  fair  fco  vieW 

In  golden  curls  on  her  shoulders  fell — 

Bright  and  pure  were  her  eyes  of  blue 
As  drops  of  the  dew  in  a blue  hare-bell, 

X. 

Ruddier  far  her  cheek  than  the  rose 

Her  bosom  more  white  than  the  swan’s  so  free, 
Sweeter  the  breath  of  her  balmy  mouth 
Than  spice  of  the  south  from  over  the  sea. 

XI. 

Her  milk-white  steed  was  of  worth  untold 
Nor  bridle  of  gold  did  the  charger  lack — 

A saddle  all  covered  with  purple  and  gold 
Lay  bright  to  behold  on  the  steed's  proud  back 

XII. 

Four  shoes  of  gold  his  hoofs  did  guard, 

Of  gold  unmarred  by  mixture  base, 

A silver  wreath  on  his  crest  was  shown — 

Sueh  steed  was  unkaown  on  the  earth’s  fair  face. 


11.  A cloth  wide,  long,  and  smooth  was  covering  the 
vhite  steed,  (there  was)  a saddle  adorned  with  red  gold, 
and  (she  held)  a gold-bitted  bridle  in  her  right  hand. 

12.  Four  shapely  shoes  were  under  him  of  yellow  gold 
of  the  finest  quality,  a wreath  of  silver  (he  had)  in  the 
back  of  his  head — not  in  the  world  was  thero  a better  steed* 


* 


#111. 

t>0  cÁimg  p *oo  Iácai|\  phínn 

X)o  tAb<M|\  50  cAom,  cneAfo<\  1 b-pn<xitn 

’S  <xoub<M|\c  fí  U>A  fí  na  b-pAnn 

1f  fAOA,  ci^n  ^noif  mo  ctlA1p'o!’,  52 

#111. 

“ Cia  cufA  fém,  a fíogAn  05 

& be^n  Y foÁfjt  cbóo,  mAife  guf  ^n^oi  ? 

Aicjiif  Anoif  *oi5inn  fÁc  00  fcéit 
U Ainm  fém  Af  f óf  00  cíp ! ” 56 

#U. 

u íIiahi  Cliínn-óif  ’fé  m’Ainm  fém 
& phmn  ]\ó  cfém  nA  móp-ftóg — 

Ua|\  rfmÁib  An  *oomAin  00  ftiA|\Af  btÁó, 

’S  mé  ingeAn  ÁtAmn  ftig  nÁ  n-Og!  ” 60 

#U1. 

“ Aicfif  'oómn  a fíogAn  cAif 

pÁc  00  ceAcc’  ca]\  leA]\  a 5-céin — 

<3m  é 00  céite  o’imcig  uaic 

11  ó CAoé  An  buAbAifc  acá  o]\c  fém  ?”  64 


Literally : 13.  Slie  came  into  the  presence  of  Finn  and 
spoke  in  a tone  gentle  and  earnest,  and  said  : “ 0 king  of 
the  Fianns,  long  and  from  afar  has  been  my  journey  ! ” 

14.  “ Who  art  thou  thyself,  0 young  queen,  0 woman 
best  in  figure,  beauty,  and  countenance  ? Relate  to  us  now 
thy  story  from  the  beginning  and  tell  us  thy  name  and  thy 
land ! ” 


§ 

XIII. 

To  Finn’s  great  presence  drew  the  maid 
Thns  bright  array’d  and  soítlv  spake — 

0 King  of  the  Fenian  host,,,  she  cried 
“ Far  have  I hied  for  sweet  love’s  sake  ! ” 

XIV. 

“ Who  art  thou,  pray,  O princess  rare, 

Of  form  most  fair,  of  face  divine  ? 

Gently  thy  errand  to  us  make  known — 

What  land^s  thine  own,  what  narae  is  thine  ? ” 

xv. 

4íNiamh  the  Golden-haired  Fm  named, 

— O Finn  far-famed  for  wisdom  and  truth  ! — 
My  praise  harps  ring,  and  bards  e’er  sing, 

And  my  sire's  the  King  of  the  Land  of  Youth  ! " 

XVI. 

“ Then  tell  us  most  lovely  lady  now, 

Why  comest  thou  o’er  seas  so  far  ? 

Has  heartless  husband  left  thee  to  weep 
With  grief  most  deep,  thy  mind  to  mar ! 


15.  “Niamh  of  the  Head  of  Gold  is  my  own  name,  0 
most  valiant  Finn  of  the  great  hosts — beyond  (all)  the 
women  of  the  world  I have  gained  fame,  and  I am  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Youth.” 

16.  “ Tell  us,  0 gentle  queen,  the  cause  of  tby  coming 
over  the  sea  from  afar — is  it  thy  husband  who  has  gone 
from  thee,  or  what  is  the  trouble  that  is  on  thee?  n 
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pctm. 

' Hí  li-é  mo  céite  t)’imúi§  tiAim 
Ap  póp  níp  tiiAi'óeA'ó  mé  te  feA|i, 

<X  ]ú  n<\  pémne  <\p  Aoi|toe  cÁit — 

<Xcc  f e<\]\c  <\p  gpÁ'ó  *oo  cu^Ap  *oo*o’  ríiAC  ! ” 68 

pctmi. 

“ Cia  aca  ■oom’  ctoinn  a mjeAn  btÁc’ 

T)’Á  *o-cu5<\if  5|iÁó  pó|'  5e<\n  ? 

11Á  ceit  o]i<\inn  &no\y  <m  ]?Ác 

Acc  <\ic]\i|"  Dúinn  *oo  cÁf,  a be<\n  ! ” 72 

PC1PC. 

u 1nneo]"<\*o  pém  pn  *ouic,  <\  phmn, 

’Sé  *oo  rfiAc  5]\mn,  ge<\t,  A]\m-c|\u<\i*ó, 

Oipn  me<\nmnAc  n<\  *o-c|\eun-tÁm 

><Xn  t<\oc  <\cÁim  Anoif  *oo  tu<vó.”  76 

xa:. 

“ Ciieut)  é <\n  y&t  pÁ  o-cugAi]'  5]\Á*ó 
4 mj;e<\n  Át<\mn  An  fuitc  ]\éié, 

T)om’  m<\c  z;e<\t  pém  feACA]"  các 

’S  <\  ti<\cc  ]?tAic  Á]\*o  acá  ]pÁ’n  ngpém  ? ” 80 

. 

Literally:  17.  u It  is  not  that  husband  has  gone  from 
me — never  yet  have  I been  pledged  to  any  man,  0 Fenian 
King  of  the  highest  fame — but  affection  and  love  I have 
given  to  thy  son.” 

18.  aTo  which  of  my  sons  0 blooming  maid,  hast  thou 
given  love  and  liking?  Do  not  hide  from  us  now  the 
(whole)  cause,  but  tell  us  thy  trouble»  0 woman!  ” 
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XVII. 

“ No  husband  has  left  me,  0 lordly  Finn, 

— My  heart  within  ne’er  man  did  gain, 

Till  hero  of  Erin,  thy  famous  son, 

Its  voung  love  won,  for  aye  to  reign  ! ” 

XVIII. 

“ On  which  of  my  gallant  sons,  0 maid, 

Is  thy  heart’s  love  laid,  so  frankly  f ree  ? 
Now  hide  not  from  us,  0 princess  dear, 

The  causes  clear  of  thy  visit  to  me  ! ” 

XIX. 

' His  name,  0 Finn,  then  Fll  declare — 

'Tis  thy  famed  son,  so  fair,  so  brave, 

Oisín  the  warrior,  Erin’s  bard, 

My  fair  reward  for  crossing  the  wave  ! ” 

XX. 

“ Then  why  hast  thou  hastened  to  give  thy  love 
0 maiden  above  all  maids  most  fair — 

To  Oisín  my  own  beyond  all  known 
Of  princes  high  both  rich  and  rare  ? M 


Literally  : 19.  “I  myself  will  tell  thee  that,  0 Finn — it 
is  thy  lovable,  handsome  son,  of  the  hard  weapons,  high- 
minded  Oisín  of  the  strong  arms — he  is  the  hero  that  I 
now  speak  of.” 

20.  “ What  is  the  cause  for  which  thou  hast  given  love 
— O beautiful  maid  of  the  glossy  hair — to  my  own  fair  Oisín 
beyond  all  others,  (seeing  that  there  are)  so  many  high 
princes  under  the  sun  ? ” 
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XXI. 

“ tlí  5<\n  <vób<\p  a j\í  riA  b-piAnn 

T)o  cÁngAf  a g-ciAn  j?Á  n-A  *óéin, 

^XÓC  CUAflAJ^bÁlt  *00  fUAjlAf  A1|1, 

A|\  feAbA]"  a peAfifAnn  aju^  a n^é1n.’,  84t 

XXII. 

u1|"  lOtnÓA  Í11AC  |\1§  A^Up  ÁjVO-jfbAIC 
T)o  CU5  *OAm  je^n  Aguf  fío|i-5|\Á*ó 
11í|\  AoncmgeAf  |\i<\rh  'o’Aen-peAji 
50  *o-cu5Af  |-eA|\c  *oon  Oipn  Á15  ! ” 88 

XX111. 

Oipn  : T)a|\  An  tÁirn  pn  opc,  a phÁ*oj\Aic 

A^uf  ní  nÁipeAÓ  tiom  mAj\  fceut — 

Tlí  j\Aib  bAtt  *oíom  nAc  j\Aib  1 ngjiÁb 
be  h-ingm  ÁÍAinn  An  fuitc  j\éi*6  ! 92 

XXI U. 

t)o  j^njAj'  Aj\  a tÁim  Am’  601*0 

‘oubjiAj'  |:óf  *oe  5tój\  guc-bínn, 

“ po]\-cAoin  jrÁitce  j?eAj\Aim  j\óhiA*o 
& júo^An  ÁÍAinn,  05,  *oon  96 


Literally : 21 . “ Not  without  cause  0 king  of  the  Fenians, 
have  I come  from  afar  for  him,  but  I received  an  account 
of  him,  of  his  excellence  of  body  and  mind. 

22.  “It  is  many  a king’s  son  and  high  prince  have  offered 
me  love  and  lasting  affection,  I never  consented  to  (accepí) 
any  man  till  I gave  love  to  the  valiant  Oisín ! ” 
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XXI. 

“ Good  causs  I ween  for  my  course  'he  &ecn, 

0 king  of  tbe  Fiann  wlien  I tell  thee  truth, 

Oisín’s  high  deeds  and  noble  name 

Have  won  hirn  fame  in  the  Land  of  Youth. 

XXII. 

u Full  many  a prince  of  high  degree 

Hath  offered  me  both  heart  and  hand 
But  whoso  appealed  I ne’er  did  yield 
But  my  heart  kept  sealed  for  my  hero  grand ! ” 

XXIII. 

Oisín:  0 Patrick  stern,  how  my  soul  did  yearn 

And  with  ardour  burn  for  the  peerless  maid — - 
No  shame  to  tell — each  word  was  a spell, 

That  bound  me  well  past  mortal  aid, 

XXIV. 

I took  her  gentle  hand  in  mine 

And  with  every  sign  of  love  I said, 

“ Welcome  a hundred  thousand  times, 

From  fairy  climes,  0 royal  maid  ! 99 


23.  By  that  hand  on  thee  0 Patrick — and  not  shameful 
for  me  to  tell  it — there  was  not  a part  of  me  but  was  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  maid  of  the  glossy  hair. 

24.  I took  her  hand  in  mine  and  said  moreover  with 
sweet-toned  voice  “ The  kindest  welcome  I give  thee  to 

this  land  0 lovely  youthful  queen  ! ” 

2 
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XXXX. 

“ 1)'  cú  Af  ^ite  Y Af  pnne  btÁú 

x>o  bYeÁp|\  tiom  féin  iiia|a  rhn<\oi — 

1f  ctí  mo  “(lojAin  ca|i  mnÁib  An  *oorfiAin, 

]ientuAin  mobArhAit  Af  *oeife  gnAoi ! 99  100 

II.  AoibneAf  Ubíf’  nA  11-O5. 

XXW. 

‘geAfA  nAC  b-futAngAIT)  fÍ0f-tA01C 
A Oipn  féit  cuifim  a*oj  comAip — 

UeAcu  tiom  fém  Anoif  Af  m’  eAc 
50  fiteAm  uAp  Aif  50  Uíf  nA  n-Óg ! 104 

XXVM. 

“ ’Sí  'n  uíf  Af  Aoibne  Af  biú  te  fÁgAit 

An  uíf  ?r  mó  cÁit  Anoif  fÁ’n  ngféin — 

tlA  cfAinn  A5  cfomA*ó  te  uo|\a*ó  Af  btÁú 

Af  *ouitteAbAf  a^  fÁf  50  bÁff  nA  ngeu^.  108 

XPCtmt 

“ 1f  fAiffmg  mnue  mit  Af  fíon 
’S  5AÓ  uite  ní  *o’Á  b-fACA  fúit, 

Hí  f acai*ó  CAiúeArh  opu  te*o’  ]\é 

IDeAÚ  nÁ  eu^  ní  feicpb  uú  ! 112 

25,  Literally : “ Tliou  art  the  brightest  and  fairest  of 
bloom,  ’tis  thou  I should  prefer  for  Avife — thou  art  my 
choice  above  the  women  of  the  world,  0 kindly  star  of  the 
brightest  look ! ” 

26.  “Commands  that  true  heroes  do  not  disregard  I 
impose  on  thee  now,  0 generous  Oisín,  to  come  with  me  on 
my  horse  and  (thus)  go  away  to  Tír  na  n-Og. 
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XXY. 

e<  Of  women  the  rarest,  fairest  seen, 

Thou  art  0 queen,  without  compeer ! 

My  soul,  my  life,  mj~  chosen  wife, 

Star  of  my  way  of  ray  most  clear  ! ” 

II.  THE  DELIGHTS  OF  THE  LAND  OF  YOUTH. 

XXVI. 

“ Eeqaest  refused  by  no  true  tnight 

Who  knoweth  aright  the  knightly  vogue, 

I make  of  thee  now — 'tis  hence  to  speed 
With  11 1 b on  my  steed  to  Tir  na  n-Og  / 

XXVII. 

Delightful  land  beyond  all  dreams  ! 

Beyond  what  seems  to  thee  most  fair — 
Rich  fruits  abound  the  bright  year  round 
And  flowers  are  found  of  hues  most  rare. 

XXVIII. 

Unfailing  there  the  honey  and  wine 
And  draughts  divine  of  mead  there  be, 

No  ache  nor  ailing  night  or  day — 

Death  or  decay  thou  ne'er  shalt  see ! 

— i—  — _ _ — 

27.  “ It  is  the  most  delightful  land  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  the  land  of  most  renown  now  beneath  the  sun — the 
trees  bending  with  fruit  and  blossom,  and  foliage  growing 
to  the  tips  of  the  branches. 

28.  “ Abundant  in  it  are  (the)  honey  and  wine  and  every* 
thing  (good)  that  eye  hath  seen,  decay  shali  not  come  upon 
thee  with  thou  shalt  not  see  failure  or  death  ! 


xx\x. 


‘Oo  5eoli)Ai|\  1111  i|\u  Ap  ót 

T)o  jeoli)vM|\  ceot  ]\ó  bírm  <\]\  cen*o 
X)o  JeobAi]^  AipgeAt)  A511]"  ó|\ 

T)o  §eoli)<M]\  pó-p  ah  iomA*o  feu'o.  116 

XXX 

u T)o  j;eobAi]\  ceut)  ctoi*óeArh  ^au  50 

ceu*o  b]\AC  fpóit  ve  cineut  oao]\ 
gheobAip  ceuo  eAÓ  Ap  mi]\e  1 njteo 
5heot)Ai]\  ceuo  teo  oe  conAib  geup*.  120 

XXXI. 

lí  JteobAip  ceno  éioe  Y téine  *p]\óit 
5l\eot)Ai]\  ceuo  bó  Af  póf  ceuo  tAo§ 
gbeobAip  ceu*o  cAopA  gon  a tompAib  ói]\ 
gbeobAip  ceu*o  peo*o  uac  b-puit  ]'au  c-pAO§At.l24 

XXX1 1. 

“ gbeobAip  ceu*o  mAijoeAn,  mei*ó]\eAC,  05 
SoittpeAC,  jtóprhAp  mAp  An  ngpéin, 

’SpeÁpp  oeAtb,  oéAnAm  Agup  pnóó 

?SAp  binne  beot  ’nÁ  ceot  nA  n-eun.  128 


29.  Literally  : “ Thou  shalt  get  feasting,  play,  and  drink- 
ing,  thou  shalt  get  music  most  sweet  on  harp-string,  thou 
shalt  get  silver  and  gold,  and  thou  shalt  get  also  ahundance 
of  jewels. 

30.  “ Thou  shalt  have  a hundred  swords  and  no  deceit, 
and  a hundred  mantles  of  satin  of  costly  quality,  thou  shalt 
have  a hundred  steeds  most  swift  in  battle,  thou  shalt  have 
with  them  a hundred  keen  hounds. 


XXIX. 

f<  Tlie  mirthf  al  feast  and  joyous  play 
And  musíc’s  sway  all  blest,  benign— 

Silver  untold  and  store  of  gold 
Undreamt  by  tbe  old  shall  all  be  thine ! 

xxx. 

“ A hundred  swords  of  steel  refined 

A hundred  cloaks  of  kind  full  rare, 

A hundred  steeds  of  proudest  breed 
A hundred  hounds — -thy  meed  when  there  ! 

XXXI. 

“ A hundred  coats  of  mail  shall  be  thine 
A hundred  kine  of  sleekest  skin, 

A hundred  sheep  with  fleece  of  gold 
And  gems  none  hold  these  shores  within. 

XXXII. 

“ A hundred  maidens  young  and  fair 
Of  blithesome  air  shall  tend  on  thee, 

Of  fórm  most  meet,  as  fairies  fleet 
And  of  song  more  sweet  than  the  wild 
thrush  free ! 

31.  “Thoushalt  have  a hundred  suits  of  armour  and 
shirts  of  satin,  a hundred  cows  and  also  a hundred  calves, 
thou  shalt  have  a hundred  sheep  with  fleeces  of  gold,  thou 
shalt  have  a hundred  gems  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
world  (of  thine). 

32.  “ Thou  shalt  have  a hundred  handmaids  young  and 
mirthful,  bright  and  glorious  as  the  sun,  of  the  best  features, 
figure,  and  complexion,  whose  voices  are  sweeter  than  the 
song  of  birds. 
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xxxm. 

u JheobAip  ceu*o  íaoc  <*p  cpéine  i ngLeo, 

’S  <*p  cbfce  yóy  i g-cteApaib  túc’, 

Apmc-A,  éi*oce,  ó]"  oo  corriAip 
1 o-Uíp  na  n-Og  mÁ  ci^ip  tiom.  132 

xxx\u. 

“U)o  §eot)<M]i  tói|\eAC  curhoAij,  cóip 

Ap  ctoióe<\rh  cinn-óip  &y  ctijxe  béim 
bo.ó  je^tt  te  ceuo  i tÁirh  po|i-t<\oic — 

A fAriiAit  A|i  cí|i  ní  f ACAi'p  fém.  136 

XXXU . 

“5he°b<M]i  mionn  píojó<\  II15  n<*  n-Óg 
tl<xc  o-cugAÓpóf  00  ne<\c  pÁ’n  ngpéin, 
Soitlpeoó,  bpeÁg,  te  ctocaib  bu<vó’ 

Hac  péioip  A tuAC  00  cu]i  1 5-céitt.  140 

xxxui. 

f<  Jbeobaip  jac  ní  o’Á  n-oub]\Af  te<\c 
-<\p  Aoibne<vp  eite  ^an  cÁp,  g<m  c<xot, 
gbeobAip  mAipe,  ne<*pc,  <\$up  péim, 

Ap  bio.o-pA  pém  aj<xo  m<xp  mno.oi ! ” 144 


33.  Literally  : “Thou  shalt  have  a hundrad  warriors 
most  brave  in  battle,  most  aceomplished  too  in  feats  of 
activitj,  armed  and  equipped  before  thee  if  thou  comest 
with  me  to  the  Land  of  Youth« 

34.  “Thou  shalt  have  a protecting,  well-fitting  corslet, 
and  a gold-hilted  sword  of  most  cunning  stroke,  worth  a 
hundred  (sword9)  in  the  hand  of  a true  hero — its  like  od 
land  thou  hast  never  seen. 
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XXXIII, 

H A hundred  knights  in  fights  most  bold 
Of  skill  untold  in  all  chivalrie, 

Full-armed,  bedight  in  mail  of  gold 
Shall  in  Tir  na  n-Og  thy  comrades  ba 

XXXIV. 

“ A corslet  charmed  for  thee  shall  be  made 
And  a matchless  blade  of  magic  power, 
Worth  ahundred  blades  in  a hero’s  hands, 
Most  blest  of  brands  in  battle’s  hour  ! 

XXXV. 

“ The  royal  crown  of  the  King  of  Youth 

Shall  shine  in  sooth  on  thy  brow  most  fair, 
All  brilliant  with  gems  of  lustre  bright 
Whose  worth  aright  none  might  declare. 

XXXVI. 

“ All  things  I've  named  thou  shalt  enjov 
And  none  shall  cloy — to  endless  life — 
Beauty  and  strength  and  power  thou’lt  see 
And  111  e’er  be  thy  own  true  wife  ! " 


35.  uThou  shalt  get  the  royal  diadem  of  the  King  of 
Youth  that  never  yet  was  given  to  anyone  under  the  sun, 
bright,  brilliant  with  precious  stones,  whose  worth  cannot 
be  put  in  words. 

36.  “Thou  shalt  have  everything  that  I have  said  to 
thee,  and  other  delight  without  sorrow,  without  weeping, 
thou  shalt  have  beauty,  strength,  and  power,  and  myself 
thou  shalt  h&ve  for  wife  ! ” 
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XXX1111. 

* T)ujtcA‘ó  A]\  biú  ní  béAppA*o  UAim 

A fúojAn  c-fu<Mpc  nA  j-chaca  n-ói}A — 

1}'  cú  mo  jiogAin  caja  irinÁib  An  *oorhAin 

|aac<vo  be  ponn  50  Uíp  n<\  n-Og!  ” 148 

III.  An  liriceAÓc  50  Uíji  n<\  n-05. 
xxxtmi. 

A]\  ihtnn  An  eic  cu<\émA]i  AjiAon 
>dp  mo  benÍA  *oo  -ptnt)  <xn  015, 

4\y  *onb<M|\c  “ & Oipín,  p<Mi<Mii  50  péi*ó 
“ 50  fn5eArn  beub  <xn  rhApA  rhói|A ! ” 152 

XXXIX. 

Ann  pin  ‘o’éijug  <xn  c-eAÓ  a|\  túc 

tluAiji  ^igeAmAp  50  ciurh<Mp  n<x  cpÁ§<\ — 

*Oo  cjioic  é pém  Ann  pin  cum  pubóit 

’S  *oo  téig  c}ú  gnúp<\  &y  ó}'  Áp*o.  156 

Xt. 

An  c}iÁc  *oo  conn<M}ic  poim  ’p  <\n  pbiAnn 
An  c-eAC  50  *or<\n  c-pub<\t 

cAbAipc  Aijce  A|\  An  c}ieun-ihui}\ 

*Oo  téigeAOA}!  cpí  gÁpcA  curhAi'ó  ! 160 

37.  Literallv  : “ Refusal  at  all  I will  not  give,  0 pleasant 
queen  of  the  tresses  of  gold,  thou  art  my  choice  beyond  the 
women  of  the  world,  and  I will  go  with  delight  to  the  Land 
of  the  Young ! ” 

38.  On  the  steed’s  back  we  went  away  together,  before 
me  sat  the  maiden,  who  said  “ O Oisín  let  us  go  softly  at 
first  till  we  reach  the  opening  into  the  great  sea.” 
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XXXVII. 

“ Refusal  of  mine  thou  ne’er  shalt  hear 

0 maid  without  peer,  of  the  locks  of  gold  ! 
My  chosen  wife  for  life  I know 
And  gladly  Tll  goto  Tir  na  n-Og!” 

III.  THE  DEPARTURE  TO  TIR  NA  N-OG. 

XXXVIII. 

Forthwith  the  steed  I then  bestrode 
Before  me  rode  my  roval  queen 
Who  said  “ O Oisín  with  caution  ride 
Till  side  of  dividing  sea  we’ve  seen  ! ” 

XXXIX. 

Then  up  rose  that  steed  with  a mighty  bound 
Gave  forth  three  sounding  startling  neighs, 
His  raane  he  shook,  then  with  fiery  look 
His  riders  he  took  to  the  sea’s  known  ways. 

XL. 

Now  when  from  Finn  and  the  Fenian  host 
The  steed  to  the  coast  was  coursing  so, 
There  burst  from  the  chief  a cry  of  grief 
A wail  of  grief  not  brief  nor  low. 


39.  Then  arose  that  steed  with  strength  and  when  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  strand,  he  shook  himself  then  for 
the  journey  and  let  forth  three  neighs  aloud. 

40.  When  Finn  and  the  Fenians  saw  the  steed  swiftly 
(going)  in  his  course  and  turning  his  face  to  the  strong  sea, 
they  uttered  three  cries  of  grief. 
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xU. 

“ *X  Oipn  ” ^ionn  50  mei|\b,  cj\éic 

“ tTlo  cnrhA*ó  péiti  cú  A15  imceAÓc  UAim 

’S  g^n  fúit  AgAinn  A|\í]"  té,o,  ccacc 

ChujAm  cAp  c’  Aif  pÁ  tÁn-buAió  ! ” 164 

PClll. 

T>’ai]"c]U5  a óeAÍb  aju^  a fcéirh 
’S  00  fit  teif  pjiAfA  oeuji  AnuAf 
5u]i  'ptiuc  a bjioinne  ’pA  §eit-gné 
^X]' oubAipc  “ tTlo  teun  cú,  a Oipín,  UAim  ! ” 168 

pclm. 

A pliÁT)]iAic,  bA  bubAc  An  *pceut 
&]\  fCApAmAin  |\e  céite  Ann  púo, 

ScAjiAifiAin  An  aca]i  ]ie  n-A  itiac  péin 

1f  oubAC,  tA^  mé  cpe  beic  o’a  tuA*ó.  172 

XlW. 

T)o  pógAf  m’ACAip  50  CAom,  CAom 
’S  An  cumAnn  ceuonA  puAjiAp  uai*ó, 

T)’pÁ5bAp  ptÁn  uite  aj  au  b-péinn 

’S  00  fit  nA  oeupA  ’nuAp  tem'  §]iuai*ó.  176 


41.  Literally  : a0  Oisin,>  said  Fi.nn  weak  and  faint, 
amy  grief  is  that  thou  art  going  away,  (leaving)  me  with- 
out  a hope  to  see  thee  come  back  again  to  me  all  triumph- 
ant ! ” 

42.  His  features  and  beauty  [=his  beautiful  features? 
changed  and  he  let  fall  showers  of  tears,  which  drowned 
Lis  bright  face  and  bosom,  and  he  said  “ My  woe,  0 Oisín, 
thy  going  from  me  ! ” 
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XLI. 

6t  Oh  Oisín  ” cried  Finn  with  faltering  voice — 
“ My  son  most  choice  must  I then  lose, 
With  never  a hope  to  see  thee  again  ? 

- — My  heart  in  twain  ’twillbreak  and  bruise!” 

XLII. 

His  noble  features  now  clouded  o’er 
And  tears  did  pour  in  showers  free 
Till  breastandbeardintears  weredrowned — * 
“ My  grief ! he  e’er  found  this  maid  from 
the  Sea ! ” 

XLIII. 

Oh  Patrick  I grieve  to  tell  thee  the  tale 
My  words  now  fail  to  find  their  way — 
How  the  father  did  part  from  the  son  of  his 
heart, 

My  tears  e’er  start  when  I think  of  the  day. 

XLIV. 

I drew  up  the  steed  for  a moment’s  rest 
And  tenderly  pressed  on  my  sire  a kiss, 
Then  bade  farewell  to  the  Fenian  band 
Tho’  the  tears  did  stand  in  my  eyes,  I wis, 

43.  Oh  Patrick,  a melancholy  event  was  our  parting  from 
each  other  then,  the  parting  of  the  father  from  his  own  son 
— sad  and  weak  am  I through  having  to  teli  it. 

44.  I kissed  my  father  tenderly,  lovingly,  and  the  same 
(mark  of)  affection  I received  from  him,  I bade  farewell 
also  to  the  Fenians,  whilst  the  tears  poured  down  my  cheek. 
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xtu. 

’S  ioitvóa  lÁ  Aoibmn  bíoppv  ’y  ponr. 

}S  ^n  pWnn  ’nÁ]i  5-cionn  pÁ  tAin-]iéim 

A15  nni]AU  púcitte  ^n]"  45  ót 

’S  45  cto]"  ceoit,  An  bui*óeAn  bA  tpeun.  180 

xltn. 

úy;  ]"eAtj5Ai]\eAcu  1 njteAnnu^ib  inín’ 

’S  Áp  n5<\*ÓAi]\  bé1t-bínn,  A^Ainn  Ann — 

Se<\t<vo  eite  búinn  1 njAipb-gtéic 

-dg  u]\eA]"c<M]iu  tAoc  50  tÁm-ueAnn  ! 184 

PCltm. 

p<xe]A<Mc:  & Oipn  báoiú,  upéi^  50  póit 

X)e  *oo  gAipceAÚ)  rhóp  <\]i  <\n  b-péinn — 
Cionnq^  *oo  cu<\*ó<\if  50  Tí]i  n<\  n-Og? 
be<xn  *oúinn  g<Mi  §ó  Anoi]'  <\]i  *oo  ]'ceut.  188 

pcltmi. 

Oipn  : T)o  úugAinAji  Á]\  5-cút  *oon  uí]i 

’S  Áy  n-A§<M*ó  50  *oípeoú,  5t<Mi  pq\, 

T)o  ú]\<Mg  <mi  ihín-iriuip  |\orh<Mnii 

’S  *oo  tíon  ’n^  bpomnuib  m ú|\  n*oi<Mt>.  192 


45.  Literally : Many  a delightful  day  I and  Finn  and  the 
Fenians  with  us  in  full  g*lory  were  playing  chess  and 
carousing  and  listening  to  music — a gallant  company  ! 

46.  [Orjhunting  in  tbe  pleasant  glens,  our  sweet-voiced 
hounds  being  with  us — another  time  we  were  in  the  rough 
battle  slaughtering  warriors  full  vigorously  ! 
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XLV. 

Full  many  a day  great  Finn  and  I 
And  our  host  all  nigli  in  gay  array 
Held  glorious  feasfc  where  harps  ne’er  ceased 
And  highest  and  least  had  their  choice 
alway. 

XLVI. 

Full  offc  our  race  held  aroyal  chase 

While  at  boldest  pace  ran  our  sweet-voiced 
hounds — 

Anon  in  battle  our  javelins  rattle 
And  men  like  cattle  fall  in  heaps  and 
mounds  ! 

XLVII. 

Patrick  : 0 vain  old  Oisín,  dwell  no  more 

On  thy  deeds  of  yore  in  the  Fenian  ranks, 
How  didst  thou  go  to  Tír  na  n-Og  ? 

Come  let  me  kno  w and  Fll  owe  much  thanks. 

XLVIII. 

Oisín  : We  turned  away  as  I trulv  said 

And  our  horse’s  head  w'e  gave  to  the  vrest, 
When  lo  ! the  deep  sea  opened  before 
While  behind  us  bore  the  billows  that 
pressed. 

47.  0 vain  Oisín,  quietly  leave  (treating)  of  thy  valiant 
deeds  amongst  the  Fenians — How  didst  thou  go  to  the 
Land  of  the  Young?  Continue  now  for  us  thy  story  with- 
oufc  a lie. 

48.  We  turnedour  back  to  theland  and  ourface  directly 
to  the  west,  the  smooth  sea  ebbed  hefore  us,  and  filled  in 
sw-elling  waves  in  our  rear. 
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xtix. 

T)o  conc^mA]i  lon^AncAip  ’nÁji  pub<\l 
C<\ú]aaca,  cúipceAnnA  ’f  CAi]'teÁin, 
piotÁice  ge^tA  ’^up  *oúince 

gjUAnÁm  tonn]iACA  pÁtÁif.  196 

l. 

Oo  concAmA]i  póp  pé  n-Áp  *o-cAob 
An  eitic  rriAot  A]i  téim  túú’ 

Ay  5A*ÓA]i  ctiiAipoeAjig,  túcmA]i,  bÁn 

‘gÁ  cA]?Ainn  50  oÁnA  in  pAn  c-pnbAt.  200 

li: 

T)o  concAmAp  póp  gAn  50 

Ainnip  05  A]i  pcéio-eAc  oonn 
UbAtt  ói]i  m a oeAf-tÁirh 

Af  í 45  pubAt  A|i  bÁ|i]i  nA  o-conn,  20* 

Lll. 

T)o  concAmA|i  $4]i  beAg  ’nA  oeoió 
111a]icac  05  4]i  pceuo  pó  bÁn 
pÁ  bjiAc  oe  co]icu]i  ’foe  óeAtig-fpót 
Ay  ctoióeArh  cínn-óip  m a óeAf-tÁirh.  208 


49.  Literally  : We  saw  wonders  on  our  wav, — cities, 
courts  and  castles — bright  palaces  and  fortresses,  splendid 
sunny  mansions  and  royal  dwellings. 

50.  We  saw  also  by  our  side  a hornless  doe  bounding 
swiftly,  apd  a red-eared,  vigorous,  white  hound  hunting  it 
boldly  in  the  chase. 
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XLIX. 

Anon  we  saw  in  our  path  strange  sights, 

Cities  on  heights  and  castles  fair, 

Palaces  brilliant  with  lights  and  flowers — 

The  brightest  of  bowers  were  gleaming  there. 

L. 

And  then  we  saw  a yellow  young  fawn 
Leap  over  a lawn  of  softest  green, 

Chased  by  a graceful,  snow-white  hound 
That  with  a.iry  bound  pressed  on  most  keen. 

LI. 

We  next  beheld— I tell  thee  true, 

A maid  in  view  on  a bright  bay  steed, 

An  apple  of  gold  in  her  hand  did  she  hold, 

O’er  the  waves  most  bold  she  hied  with  speed. 

LII. 

And  soon  we  saw  another  sight 

A youthful  knight  who  a white  steed  rode, 

The  rider  in  purple  and  crimson  arrayJd 
Whilst  a glittering  blade  in  his  hand  he  showed. 


51.  We  saw  also — ’tis  no  invention — a young  maid  on 
a brown  steed  (with)  an  apple  of  gold  in  her  right  hand, 
riding  over  the  top  of  the  waves. 

52.  We  saw  a short  distance  behind  her,  a young  horse- 
man  on  a steed  most  white,  (dressed)  in  cloth  of  purple  and 
red  satin,  with  a gold-hilted  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
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lin. 

“ Cia  1viA*o  ah  *oíf  ú*o  ÚAÍt  x)o  ci*óiin  ? 

A fíoj^An  cAom,  inni]"  tMm  ];Áú — 

Av  beAn  ií*o  i&íl  a]"  Áitne  gnaoi, 

Ay  iiia]acac  ]"tím  An  eic  ]ió  bÁin  ! ” 212 

llU. 

u11á  cuip  *oo  -puim  JnA  b-peicpi*ó  cú 

A Oipín  umAit  nÁ  a b-pACAi|"  pó]" — - 
Tlí  ptnt  lomicA  tnte  acc  neirii-ní 
^o  jngeAm  *0A]rí]iib  Uíp  nA  n-Og!  ” 216 

IY.  pomop  btntteAÓ. 

lu. 

'Oo  concAmA]i  tiAinn  JnA  *óiai*ó  a 5-ciAn 
pÁtÁ*p  5]iiAnrhA]i,  geAÍ,  ticc-btÁú, 
t)A  b]ieA5Í:A  oe^tb  Agtip  511  é 
"O’a  ]iAib  fAn  c-fAO§At  Ai]i  f a*o  te  fÁgAit.  220 

lui. 

“ Cia  An  *oúii  ]aío5*óa,  fó  bfeAg, 

Ay  fóf  Af  Áitne  *o’Á  b-fACA  fúit 

’tl A b-]?Ultmí*0  A5  C]11Att  ?11  A *ÓÁlt 

tló  cia  Af  Áf *o-f t ai ú óf  An  x)ún  ? ” 224 


53.  Literally  : “ Wiio  are  those  two  I see  vonder  ? 0 

gentle  queen,  let  me  know — that  woman  of  the  beautiful 
countenance,  and  that  graceful  horseman  on  steed  most 
white  ? ” 

54.  Take  no  notice  of  what  thou  shalt  see  0 gentle 
Oisín,  nor  (mind)  what  thou  hast  yet  seen,  they  are  all  as 
aothing  till  we  reach  in  earnest  the  Land  of  the  Young.” 
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LIII. 

“ Yon  youthful  pair  bothlcnight  and  maid — 

“ Pray  tell  ” I said  u who  they  mav  be— 

The  lady  mild  as  a summer’s  morn 
And  knight  high-born  that  fares  so  free.” 

LIV. 

“ In  all  thy  sight  may  light  on  here 
0 Oisín  dear,  I sav  with  truth, 

There’s  nought  of  beauty,  nought  of  strength, 
Till  we  reach  at  length  the  Land  of  Youth!” 

IY. — FOVOR  OF  THE  BLOWS. 

LV. 

And  now  as  we  rode  we  came  in  sight 

Of  a palace  bright,  high-placed,  and  strong, 
Shapely  its  hall  and  lofty  its  wall 
Far  beyond  all  e’er  famed  in  song. 

LVI. 

“ Wbat  royal  Dún  is  yon,  0 queen, 

That  stands  serene  on  yon  hill-side, 

Whose  towers  and  columns  so  stately  spring — 
What  prince  or  king  doth  there  abide  ? ” 

55.  We  saw  next,  away  far  off-— a bright,  sunny  palace, 
smooth-fronted,  more  fair  of  shape  and  look  than  all  else  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

56.  “ What  kingly,  most  bright  fortress,  most  beautiful 
of  all  eye  has  seen,  are  we  approaching  now,  and  who  is 
the  high-prince  over  that  fortress  ? 99 
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l-m 

<<JSí  ingeAn  ]\\-§  &]\  Uhíjt  nA  m-l)eo 
^ bAinpojAn  jróf  'jwn  *oún  h*o 
Utig  Yottio]a  bmtteAc  T)h|unme-to5AC 
Lei]"  te  fóipneAju:  geng  a]"  túc.  228 

Itmi. 

“ ^eAf  a *°°  c*11!1  V Ah  At1  ^petin 

5<^n  be^n  *oo  *óéAnArh  *óí  50  b \\&i 
50  b-]?A§A*ó  p cnpA*ó  nó  pop-tAoc 
T)o  feApT1Óc,  ^téic  tei^  tÁtii  A]t  tÁirrv!  ” 232 

ll^C. 

{í  bei]t  buAib  Af  beAnnAcc  a VIiaiti  Chmn*óip ! 

Hí  ciiAtdf  jiiArh  *oe  ceot  *oo  b’£eÁ]t]t 

VIÁ  ^tic  jió  bínn  *oo  rhitif-beoit 

51*0  móp  An  b]tón  tmn  be<m  t),Á  cÁit!  236 

IPC. 

a UéióeAm  Anoif  ti'a  poy  *oon  *oún 

Ay  b’f*éi*oi]t  ^ti]t  *oúmn  aca  yé  1 noÁn 
An  cpetm-tAOc  ú*o  00  ctncim  tiom 
1 5-cteAfAib  túcA  mA]t  bA  gnÁc.  240 


57.  Lifcerally : “ It  is  tlie  daugbfcer  of  the  king  of  fche 
Land  of  the  Living  who  is  queen  now  in  yonder  forfcress» 
whom  Fovor-of-the-Blows  of  Druim-loghach  took  away 
with  him  by  the  great  sfcrength  of  his  arms  and  (by)  might. 

58.  “ Bonds  she  imposed  on  that  robber  never  fco  make 
her  his  wife,  till  she  should  find  a knight  or  true  hero  who 
would  give  him  battle  hand  to  hand.,, 
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LVII. 

“ In  yonder  Dún  a sad  queen  dweils 

Whom  force  compels  her  life  to  mourn — 

Whom  Fovor  fierce  of  the  Mighty  Blows 
Doth  there  enclose  from  friends5  arms  torn. 

LVIII. 

í4  But  captive  though  to  that  pirate  proud 
She  yet  hath  vowed  by  geasa  grave, 

Never  for  life  to  be  his  wife 

Till  won  in  strife  ’gainst  champion  brave ! ” 

LIX. 

“Blessing  and  bliss  be  thine  ” I cried 

“ 0 maid  bright  eyed,  for  thy  welcome  word, 
Tho’  grieved  that  woman  such  fate  should  meet 
Music  more  sweet  I ne'er  have  heard ! 

LX. 

“ For  now  we’ll  go  to  that  high-placed  Dún 
And  help  full  soon  that  maid  distressed, 

A champion’s  steel  shall  Fovor  feel 

And  ’neath  my  heel  shall  his  neck  be  pressed  ! 99 


59.  “Bear  sway  and  blessing,  0 gold-haired  Niamh  ! I 
have  never  heard  any  music  thafc  was  better  than  that  most 
sweet  word  from  thy  honeyed  mouth,  though  great  grief 
it  is  to  us  (to  hear  of)  a woman  of  her  rank  being  so  treated» 

60.  “ Let  us  go  now  to  visit  her  in  that  fortress  and  it 
may  be  for  me  it  is  fated  to  slay  tliat  mighty  warrior  by  feats 
of  strength  as  was  my  custoIn.,, 
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1X1. 

*Oo  cuA*ÓAmA|\  Ann  pn  t>on  t)ún 
Ap  cÁimg  cugAinn  An  pío^An  05, 

*Oo  b’ion^nn  *oeAbby\A*ó  ’óí  ’y  *oon  gjAétn 

’S  *oo  cui|\  p ceux)  pÁibce  |iotriAinn.  244 

IPCII. 

t)o  bí  cubdió  t)e  fíotxx  btnóe 
Ap  <xn  |\ío5<xn  00  b’Áibne  fnóó 
A cneAp  bí  ge<\b  mA|\  e&l<s  Ap  ctiínn 
JS<\  *oÁ  5|ui<m*ó  bí  óac  <xn  |\ó|p’.  248 

tPCIII. 

A\\  óac  An  ói|i  00  bí  <\  |:obc 
’Sa  50|\m-|\o*pcA,  5b<Mi<\  ^An  ceo 
A béibín  meAb<x  <x|\  *óac  nA  5-c<xo|\ 

JS<x  mAb<\  c<xob  bA  5|\e<xnnc<x  cboó.  252 

Ixiu. 

*Oo  f,u\*óe<xmA|A  <xnn  pn  pop 
5^6  Aon  *oínn  A|\  cacaoi|\  ói|t 
*Oo  beA^AÓ  cu^Ainn  mópÁn  bi*ó 

cuipn  *oi5e  bí  bÁn  *oe  beoip.  256 


61.  Literally:  We  wenfc  then  to  the  fortress  and  there 
came  (out)  to  us  the  young  princess  whose  splendour  was 
equal  to  the  sun’s,  and  she  gave  us  a hundred  welcomes. 

62.  There  was  a robe  of  yellow  silk  on  this  queen  of  the 
lovely  complexion,  her  skin  was  fair  as  the  swan  upon  the 
wave,  her  cheeks  of  the  colour  of  the  rose. 
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LXl. 

To  Fovor's  strongbold  then  we  rode-— 

Unblest  abode  for  a captive  sweet ! 

Atonce  the  queen  with  joyous  mien, 

Came  forth  on  the  green  with  welcome  meet. 

LXII. 

In  robe  of  rich-hued  silk  arrayed 

Was  this  queenly  maid  witb  the  brow  of  snow, 
Her  neck  all  fair  could  with  swan's  compare 
Her  cheeks  did  wear  the  rose’s  glow. 

LXIII. 

Of  golden  hue  was  her  hair,  *tis  true, 

Of  heavenly  blue  her  bright  eyes  clear, 

Her  lips  were  red  as  berries  on  bough, 

Shapely  each  brow  with  rare  compeer  ! 

LXIV. 

To  seat  ourselves  we  then  were  told — 

In  a chair  of  gold  each  one  sat  down, 

Most  royal  fare  was  set  forth  there 
In  royal  ware  of  great  renown. 

63.  Of  the  colour  of  gold  was  her  hair,  and  her  blue 
eyes  clear  without  a mist,  her  little  mouth  of  honey  was  of 
the  berries,  hue,  each  slender  brow  was  clear  cut  in  shape. 

64.  We  then  sat  down,  each  of  us  in  a chair  of  gold — 
much  food  was  placed  before  us,  with  drinking  horns  filled 
with  beoir. 
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Ixu. 

An  cjiÁc  c<MceAtn<\|i  &\\  bi*ó 
*\f  iom<vo  ponc<\  milij'  •o’ól 
X)o  ÍAbAiji  <\yi  ^nojAn  óg,  c<xoin 
SeA*ó  Dubdipc  fí  “ Cifc  Liom  50  fóiL! **  260 

Ixui. 

'O’mnif  *oúmn  pof  Af  fÁc  a fcéib 
’S  *oo  fiL  n<\  oeuf a Le  n-A  gfUAib, 

Aoubaipc  nAf  b fiLLeA*ó  *óí  x>Á  cíp  féin 

'S  An  fACAÓ  cpeun  *oo  beic  50  buAn.  264 

Ixtm. 

“ 61  fc,  bí’*oo  cofc,  a fíogAn  05 

Scui]A  *oe  *oo  bpón  Af  nÁ  bí  ’caoi 

Aguf  *oo  beifim  *óuic  mo  LÁm 

An  ]?acac  Ái]\  50  *o-cuicf  1*0  Línri ! ” 268 

Ixum. 

“ VIíLLaoc  Anoif  a]\  bic  Le  jtá^aiL 

t)’Á  cpéine  cáiL  ai]\  fuo  An  c-fAO§AiL 

T)o  béAffAÓ  coiúfAC  LÁrh  &]\  LÁim 

X)on  f acac  *oÁnA  -po — mo  Leun  ! ” 272 


65.  Literally : When  we  had  eaten  enough  of  food  and 
tasted  many  sweet  wines,  the  gentle  young  queen  spoke 
and  said  44  Listen  to  me  quietly  ! ” 

66.  She  told  us  her  whole  story  fully  and  fairly  and  the 
tears  fell  on  her  cheek,  and  said  she  could  never  return  to 
her  own  country  whilst  the  mighty  giant  was  alive. 
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LXV. 

Now  when  of  food  we  had  had  our  fill 
And  of  wine  as  will  raight  fancv  e’en, 

Thus  spolce  the  queen,  her  face  now  pale, 
u Now  list  ray  tale,  with  ears  all  keen  ! 

LXVI. 

Frora  first  to  last  she  told  her  tale 

Her  cheek  all  pale  and  wet  with  tears — 

How  kith  and  kin  ne’er  more  she'd  see 
Whilst  Fovor  free  provoked  her  fears. 

LXVII. 

“ Then  weep  no  more,  0 fair  young  queen, 

Henceforth  I weeu,  thou  needst  not  mourn, 
Fovor  shall  pay  with  his  life  this  day 
In  mortal  fray  for  the  wrongs  thou’st  borne!” 

LXVIII. 

“ Alas ! no  champion  can  be  found 

On  earth’s  great  round,  I fear  me  much, 

Could  hand  to  hand  such  foe  withstand 
Or  free  rae  from  this  tyrant’s  clutch.,, 

67.  “ List,  be  silent,  0 young  queen,  cease  from  thy  grief 
and  weep  not,  and  I swear  by  my  hand  to  thee,  that  by  me 
shall  fall  that  murderous  giant.,, 

68.  u There  is  no  hero  at  all  to  be  found  now— however 
great  his  repute  for  valour  throughout  the  world — who 
would  give  battle  hand  to  hand  to  this  fierce  giant — alas 

me  ! ” 
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lX)X. 

“ Innipm  *ótnc  a pogAn  caoiti 

t!<\c  ]"cÁcniA|i  tiom  a céácc  Am’  'óÁit 

;S  mtm  *o-ciiiup*ó  tiom  *oe  bpig  mo  geug 

50  'o-uuiupeA'o  féin  Ann  A]i  'oo  fcÁú!  ” 276 

Ixx. 

Ilíp  b’pvoa  50  b-]?ACAmA]i  A5  ué<\cu 
>dn  ]:aúac  ufietm  bA  rnó  5]iÁm 
beA]iu  ai]i  T>e  cpoicnib  pA*ó 
;S  toi]r5-peA]ifA*o  iA]TAinn  m a tÁim.  280 

IXX 1.’ 

tlíji  beAnntng  ]"é  Y ní]i  umtui§  'óúmn 
Acu  Tj’fetic  1 ngnúif  nA  b-óg-rrmÁ 
'O’fuAjjAiji  caú  Agu]"  com]iAc  U]ieun, 

Af  cuAÚAf  fém  m a comt)Áit.  284 

Ixx 11. 

<Ai]i  ]?eA'ó  up  n-oi*óce  Aguf  u]ií  tÁ 
T)o  bÁmAp  ’p*  ng]iÁ]pCA]i  ueAnn 
Acu  51*0  ^u]i  ú]ieun  é An  ]:aúac  mó]i 
T)o  bAmeA]"  ]:Á  'óeoi'ó  t)é  a ceAnn  ! 288 


69.  Literaily  : “I  tell  thee  0 fair  queen,  that  not  terrible 
to  me  is  his  coming  against  me,  and  if  he  fall  not  by  the 
strength  of  my  arms,  then  I will  fall  in  thy  defence.,, 

70.  Not  long  till  we  saw  coming  the  miglity  giant  most 
hatefni  of  look,  clothed  in  skins  of  deer,  with  a club  of  iron 
in  his  hand- 


b? 

LXIX. 

u I tell  thee  truly  lad}’  fair 

I’ll  boldly  dare  him  to  the  field 
Resolved  to  save  thee  or  in  strife 
Never  while  life  doth  last  to  yield !” 

LXX. 

Ere  cease  my  words,  in  savage  trirn 
The  giant  grim  against  us  hies — 

In  skins  of  beasts  uncouthly  clad, 

Whilst  a club  he  had  of  monstrous  size. 

LXXI. 

No  salutation  from  him  came 

But  his  eyes  aflame  glared  all  around, 

Forthwith  he  challenged  me  to  fight 
And  I with  delight  took  up  my  ground. 

. LXXII. 

For  full  three  nights  and  eke  three  days 
Our  deadly  fray’s  end  seemed  in  doubt 
Till  at  length  his  head  with  my  sword  I sped 
O’er  the  plain  now  red  with  the  blood  pour’d  out! 


71.  He  saluted  us  not,  nor  bowed  to  us,  but  glared  into 
the  faee  of  the  young  maid  (his  captive)  declared  battle 
and  stern  conflict  (against  me),  and  I went  forth  to 
encounter  him. 

72.  For  the  space  of  three  nights  and  three  days  we  were 
(engaged)  in  that  tough  struggle,  but  though  stout  was 
that  great  giant,  at  last  I cut  his  head  off  him. 
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Ixxw. 

An  c|iac  *oo  connAipc  4.;  *oíf  bAn  óg 
TVn  fACAC  inóp  50  ]?Aon  Ap  tÁ]% 

T)o  téi5eA*OAp  c]aí  ^ÁpcA  jpnn 
Le  móp-iiiAOi'óeAtn  Agu]-  tncgÁiii ! 292 

Ixxiu. 

*Oo  cuAt>AmA]i  Ann  rm  *oon  x>ún 
’S  x>o  bíof-fA  b]iói*óce,  Ia^,  f Aon 
pteA*ó  ]:oÍa  50  tÁn-úp 

A'  ceAcc  50  tuAc,  *otnc  a]'  ino  c|\eucc.  296 

Ixxu. 

*Oo  cÁimg  mgeAn  ttíg  nA  mbeo 
go  fíop  aj  ]:ói]ucin  opm  péin, 

Chui]\  íce  a y bAtfAm  in  mo  cneA*ÓA 
’S  *oobi*óeAf  ftÁn,  fottÁin  ’nA  *óéi*ó.  300 

Ixxu 1. 

Oo  cui]\eAmAif-ne  An  feAp  mó]\ 

1 b-feA]\c  fóo-*ooirrun,  fAippng,  ]\éró, 

Oo  CÓ^bAf  A tlA  Óf  a teAcc 

Af  fCfíobAf  a Ainm  in  0§Am-c]\Aob.  304 


73.  Literally  : When  the  two  young  maids  saw  the  great 
giant  lying  powerless  on  the  ground,  they  uttered  three 
cries  of  delight  with  great  exultation  and  rejoicing. 

74.  Wethen  went  into  the  castle — I was  bruised,  weak 
and  faint,  my  blood  ílowing  full  fr©3blyr  and  coming  swif* 
and  hot  from  my  wounds. 
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LXXIII 

í*7ow  when  the  two  young  maids  beheld 
Fierce  Fovor  felled  by  my  good  sword, 

They  gave  three  shouts  of  joy  and  glee 
Of  joy  for  freedom  now  restored. 

LXXIV.  fj 

We  then  returned  to  the  giant’s  dún 
Where  faint  in  swoon  at  last  I fell, 

Faint  from  wounds  and  loss  of  blood 
That  still  in  flood  gushed  like  a well. 

LXXV. 

But  now  the  maid  from  Fovor  freed 
Ran  up  with  speed  to  help  me  fain — 

My  wounds  she  washed,  and  bathed  with  balm, 
And  health  and  calm  I found  again, 

LXXVI. 

The  giant  grim  wre  buried  him 

Deep  down  in  earth  in  widest  grave — 

We  raised  a stone  his  grave  to  note 
And  his  name  we  wrote  in  Ogham-craev. 

75.  The  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Living  came  quickly 
to  my  relief,  poured  healing  balm  into  my  wounds  and 
immediately  I was  well  and  strong. 

76.  We  buried  the  big  man  in  a giave  earth-deep,  wide, 
and  clear,  I raised  his  head-stone  over  his  grave,  and  wrote 
his  name  upon  it  in  the  Ogham-of-Branches. 
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Ixxtm. 

t)o  c<\ice<xm<\p  <xp  b-ppoirm  go  |'ub<xc 
'S  b<\  me<yójt<\c  x>úirm  <\rm  pm  'o’a  h éip, 
t)o  cói|ti5e<\*ó  púmn  m p<\n  x)ún 
Le<\pú<\c<\  ctúi*o  t)e  ctúm  n<\  n-eun.  30Í 

txxum. 

<\]i  n-<\  rn<\jtAC  Ap  AmA|\c  t<xoi 
X)o  'óiiipijeAm<\p  <\j’  <\ji  neut — 

“ 1f  rmúi'o  *oúmn  <\p  inge<\n  <\n  ítíg 
“ Upi<\tt  tnm  gAn  pcíc  t)’Áp  'o-cíp-ne  pém  ! ” 312 

lXX)X. 

*Oo  5teup<\m<\p  ojuxmn  gAn  pc<\*o 

’S  oo  §Ab<\m<\jA  Áp  g-ceAT)  pip  An  015, 

b<\  *óubAC  T)ubj\ónAc  pmn  ’n<\  *oiaió 

’S  níp  cÁipe  oon  gjiiAnbeAn  in  Áp  n*oeoió.  316 

Ixxx. 

tlí  peAp  *OAm  pém  <\  p h<\*opAic  péitfi 

Cat)  t)o  cÁjttA  T)on  jtíogAn  015, 

O’n  tÁ  00  pcApAmAip-ne  téi 

Hó  <\p  pitt  jú  pém  50  Uíp  nA  mbeo.  320 


77.  Literally : We  took  our  meal  joyfully,  and  merry 
were  we  then  afterit,  and  in  the  castle  warmly-covered  beds 
of  the  feathers  of  birds  were  prepared  for  us. 

78.  On  its  morrow  at  break  of  day  we  awoke  from  our 
slumber,  “ It  is  fitting  for  me”  said  the  king’s  daughter 
“ to  set  out  without  further  rest  to  my  own  land.” 
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LXXVII. 

A merry  feast  we  then  did  hold 
And  stories  told  of  olden  days — 

And  when  night  fell  we  rested  well 
On  couches  such  as  poets  praise. 

LXXVIII. 

W hen  morning  fair  the  sun  did  greet 
Froin  slumbers  sweet  we  fresh  awoke — 

“ Dear  friends  from  hence  I now  depart— 

'Twas  thus  the  parting  princess  spoke. 

LXXIX, 

We  soon  equipped  us  for  our  way 
For  longer  stay  was  needed  not, 

Sad,  sorrowf  ul  the  leave  we  took, 

And  sad  the  princess’  look,  I wot. 

LXXX. 

The  further  fate  of  that  sweet  maid 
0 Patrick  staid,  I could  not  tell, 

No  word  of  her  Fve  heard  one  say 
E’er  since  the  day  we  said  farewell 

79.  We  dressed  without  delay  and  took  our  leave  of  the 
maiden — grieved  and  mournful  were  we  after  her,  and 
uone  the  less  was  the  sunny  maid  after  us. 

80.  It  Í8  not  known  to  me,  0 gentle  Patrick,  what 
happened  that  young  queen  (afterwards)  from  the  day  we 
parted  from  her,  or  even  if  she  ever  returned  to  the  Land- 
of-&he-Living. 
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V.  1 'o-Uífi  n<\  n-Óg. 

IXXX). 

T) o  cugAiriAp  Á|A  5-cnl  oon  t)ún 

Áp  fceu*o  púinn  rÁ  tÁin-'péim — 

Óa  tuAice  tmn  An  c-e<xc  bÁn 
HÁ  gAoc  tTlbÁpc<x  'ójAuim  |>léib\  324 

Ixxxu. 

tlí]l  b’pVOA  gU|A  'ÓOjACUlg  An  -ppeu|\ 

;S  gup  éipi§  j;aoc  m ^ac  Aon  Áip*o 
"Oo  b<xp  om  Tfióp-rnuip  meApi  50  cpeun 
’Sní  p<xib  AitiApc  5pém’  be  pÁgait.  328 

Ixxxm. 

S e <\t a*o  *oúmn  a5  AniApc  nA  neut 
’S  A|i  iia  peutcAib  bí  pÁ  pmúit) — 

'O’íptij  An  c-Anp<vó  aju  p An  §aoc 
’S  00  foittpig  phoebup  óp  Áp  5-cionn  ! 332 

LpCXPCltl. 

U) o  concAmAp  Ann  pe  n-Áp  'o-cAoib 
^dn  cíp  nó  AOibmn  pA  tÁn-btÁc, 
tllAtjA  mAipeACA,  péróe,  mín’ 

<\5ur  t)ún  píojoA  bA  pó  b]\eÁ5.  336 


81.  Literally:  We  turned  our  back  to  the  castle,  with 
our  steed  under  us  in  full  course — swifter  to  our  mind  that 
white  steed  than  a March  wind  over  a mountain’s  ridge. 

82.  It  was  not  long  till  the  sky  darkened,  and  the  wind 
rose  (and  blew)  in  every  direction,  the  great  mad  sea 
kindled  terribly,  but  there  was  no  glimpse  to  be  seen  of  tha 
sun. 
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V. — IN  THE  LAND  OF  TOUTH. 

LXXXI 

We  tnrned  once  more  upon  our  course 
And  wildly  sped  our  horse  along — 
jSTo  wind  that  sweeps  the  mountain  drift 
Was  half  so  swift  or  half  so  strong. 

LXXXII. 

But  now  the  sky  began  to  lower, 

The  wind  in  power  increased  full  fast — 

Red  lightning  lights  the  mad  sea-waves 
And  madly  raves  the  thunder  past ! 

LXXXIII. 

A while  we  cowered  ’neath  the  storm, 

— All  nature’s  form  in  darkness  dread — 

When  lo  ! the  winds’  fierce  course  was  run, 

And  bright  the  sun  appear’d  o’erhead  ! 

LXXXIV. 

And  now  there  spread  before  our  sight 
A land  most  bright,  most  rich,  and  fair, 

With  hill  and  plain  and  shady  bower 
And  a royal  tower  of  splendour  rare. 

83.  A while  we  were  anxiously  gazing  at  the  dark  clouds 
and  on  the  stars  that  sometimes»  showed — when  suddenly 
the  wind  and  storm  abated  and  brightly  shone  Phoebus 
above  our  heads. 

84.  We  saw  then  at  our  side  a most  lovely  land  all  bloom- 
ing — beautiful,  smooth,  clear  plains,  and  a royal  castle 

very  splendid. 
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Ixxxxx. 

Ilí  X> AC  t)’Á  b-]TACA  fÚlt 

T)e  jojnii  úji,  lo’iiAine  Ap  *oe  t>Án, 

T)e  co|icu)i  x>e  x>eA)i*^  <vp  x>e  bm*óe 

11  ac  )iAib  p\n  ]AÍo§-b)io5  cAoini  *oo  )ia*ó  ! 340 

Ixxxm. 

X)o  bí  A)i  An  cAoib  eite  x>e’n  oún 
gpiAnÁin  tonn)iACA  Agiif  pÁtÁi)' 

"OéAncA  vnte  *oe  ctocAib  buA*ÓA 
Le  tÁrfiAib  piiA*ó  Agup  pAoi)i-ceÁ)ix>  344 

Ixxxvm. 

“ CiAJn  cíp  bfieAg,  ÁtAinn  cÁ  Ann  púx> 

A m§eAn  ciuin  nA  x)-c)iiopAtt  n-ói)i — 

Ap  b)ieA§cA  x>peAC  x)’Á  b-)?eACA  púit 

116  ’n  í An  cíp  úx)  Uíp  nA  n-Oj?  ” 348 

Ixxxum. 

“ 1)'  í 50  x)eitiiin,  a Oipín  péit 

ílífi  innpeAp  bpeug  x>uic  x/a  cAoib, 

llí’t  ní  x)’Án  §eAttAp-pA  X)uic  pém 

ÍIac  bpuit  poittéip  AgAX>  x)o  píop.”  352 


85.  Literally  : — There  was  not  a colour  (of  all)  eye  had 
seen — of  bright  blue,  of  green,  and  of  white — of  purple,  oí 
red,  and  of  yellow — but  was  (to  be  found)  in  that  royaJ 
palace  that  I am  epeahÍDg  of. 

86.  There  were  on  the  other  eide  of  this  castle,  bright, 
sun-warmed  dwellings  and  mansions  all  made  of  precious 
etones  by  the  hands  of  cunning  craftsmen  and  noble  artists. 
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LXXXV. 

Andín  tliis  rovai  mansion  fair 

All  colours  were  that  eye  hath  seen— 

The  blue  most  bright,  the  purest  white 
With  purple  and  yellow  and  softest  green. 

LXXXVI. 

To  left  and  right  of  this  palace  bright 
Rose  many  a hall  and  sun-lit  tower, 

All  built  of  brilliant  gems  and  stones 
By  hands  one  owns  of  wondrous  power. 

LXXXVII. 

" What  lovely  land  is  that  we  see  ? 

Pray  answer  me  with  maiden’s  truth— 
Is’t  penned  in  page  that  man  may  read, 

Or  is  it  indeed  the  Land  of  Youth  ? 

LXXXVIII. 

“ It  is  indeed  the  Land  of  Youth — 

And  maiden's  truth  Fve  ever  told — 

No  joy  or  bliss  I’ve  promised  thee 
But  thou  shalt  see  this  land  doth  hold  ! ” 


87.  “ What  bright,  lovely  country  is  that  yonder,  0 
gentle  maid  of  the  tresses  of  gold — (a  country)  of  the  fairest 
aspect  eye  has  ever  looked  upon — or  is  that  the  Land  of 
Youth  ? ” 

88.  “ Itis  indeed,  0 generous  Oisín  ! no  untruth  have  I 
told  thee  about  it — there  is  nothing  of  all  that  I have  pro- 
mised  thee,  but  may  be  seen  by  thee  for  ever  ! ” 

3 
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lXXX)X. 

tlíji  50  b cugAimi 

^5  qAiAÍt  ón  *oón  m Á]a  5-corh*óÁit 
Ujií  CAogAit)  tAoc  *oo  b’peÁpp  túc 
SciAifi,  ctú,  Aj'  *oo  b Ai]\oe  cÁit.  356 

PCC. 

T)o  cÁimg  cnj^Ainn  m a óeoi*ó 
Cetio  beAn  ój;  *oo  b’Aitne  fcéirh, 

^Á  bjiACAib  *pío*OA  tíoncA  *o’ó]A 

]:Áitciii5A*ó  ]AoríiAinn  *o’a  o-cí]\  pém.  360 

XC). 

T)o  concAtriA]A  a]a í*p  Ag  céAÓc 

buióeAn  oe  §téip\e  jtAin  nA  fttiAg 
]aí  oipóeAfc,  coifiACCAÓ,  cpeun 
T)o  b peÁ]A]A  pcéirh,  oeAtb,  Af  pnuAÓ.  3Gl 

^CCII. 

bhí  téine  buióe  ai]a  oe  fíooA  fpóit 
niArh-bpAc  Ó]aóa  óp  a cionn, 
bhí  copóm  opicteAnnAÓ  oen  óp 
50  poittpeAÓ,  tonnpAc,  a]a  a ceAnn.  368 


89.  Literally : It  was  notlong  till  we  saw  coming  towards 
us  from  the  castle  to  meet  us  thrice  fiíty  warriors  the 
strongest  and  handsomest,  and  of  highest  fame  and  cha- 
racter. 

90.  Tliere  came  to  us  after  that  a hundred  young  maids 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  in  silhen  garments  adorned  with 
gold,  welcoming  usto  their  own  land- 
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LXXXIX. 

And  now  there  rode  frorn  the  king’s  abode 
To  meet  us  on  the  lawn  of  green 
Thrice  fifty  champions  of  might 
In  armour  bright,  of  noble  mien. 

XC. 

And  then  there  came  in  hues  arrajed 
A hundred  maids  in  maiden  vogue — 

In  silken  garments  bright  and  brave 
Who  welcome  gave  to  Tír  na  n-Og . 

xci. 

And  next  marcbed  forth  a chosen  band 
Of  the  troops  of  that  land,  a lovely  sight — 

A king  at  their  head  of  kingly  tread 
Of  mighty  name  and  fame  in  fight. 

xcir. 

A yellow  shirt  of  silken  weft, 

A cloak  most  deftly  broidered  o’er 
On  the  king  infolds  hung  freely  down 
Whilst  a glittering  crown  on  his  head  he  wore. 

91.  We  saw  next  coming  forth  a band  of  the  very 
choicest  troops,  and  an  illustrious,  powerful,  mighty  king, 
best  in  figure,  features,  and  complexion. 

92.  A yellow  shirt  of  the  smoothest  silk  (was)  on  him, 
and  overit  a bright  cloak  adorned  with  gold — and  on  his 
head  a glittering  crown  of  gold,  shining  and  brilliant 


XC111. 


X)o  concAmójA  a$  ceAÓc  ’nA'óeoi'ó 
An  li)Ain|Ai05<\n  05  *oo  b’Áijvoe  cÁib 
Ay  cao^a  bpumne<xbb  rmbif,  cóip 
T)o  b’Áibne  cbó*ó  in  a coiivóÁib.  372 

XGW. 

-dg  ueAcc  tDÓib  uibe  aji  Aon  b^bb 
t)o  b<\bAi|i  50  ce<\nnfA  tlí  n<\  n-Og 
*S  <voub<M]ic  “ Sé  -peo  Oipín  m<xc  phíiin 
iC  Céibe  cAom  *oo  fliArh  Chínn-óip.,>  376 

XGU. 

Do  ]iug  yé  o]im  Ann  pn  Aip  bÁirh 

Agu p A*oubAi]ic  ’g-cóm-Ápx)  *oon  c-pbóg 

u A Oipín  ÓAbmA,  a rhic  An  Ríj 

Ceuo  míbe  pÁibce  jiomAc  ! 380 

XGXM. 

“ An  cí]i-pe  m A]i  cÁngAip  pém 

11  í ceibpeAt)  a -pceubA  opc,  $An  50 — 

Ij'  pA*OA,  buAn,  a béi*óeA-p  *oo  y AojAb 

Ay  bái*ó  cú  pém  a coi*óce  05 ! 384 


93.  Literally  : We  saw  coming  nextthe  young  queenof 
the  highest  fame,  and  fifty  maidens  sweet-voiced,  modest, 
of  the  fairestform,  in  her  train. 

94.  When  they  had  all  come  into  one  place  thus  kindly 
epoke  the  King  of  Youth  and  said — “ Here  is  Oisín  the 
son  of  Finn,  the  chosen  spouse  of  Gold-haired  Niamh  ! ” 


XCIIÍ. 


And  close  behind  him  there  was  seen 
His  vouthful  queen — a consort meet— ■ 
With  fiftv  maidens  inher  train 
Who  sang  a strain  divinely  sweet, 

xciv. 

Then  spoke  the  ldng  in  kindly  voioe, 

“ 0 friénds  rejoice,  for  here  you  see 
Oisín  the  famous  son  of  Firm, 

Who  spouse  of  winsorae  Niamh  shall  be  ! ” 

xcv. 

He  takes  me  warrnlv  by  the  hand 
Then  as  we  stand  he  speaks  anew — 

“ W elcome  ” he  cries  “ I give  thee  now, 

A hundred  thousand  welcomes  true  ! 

XCVI. 

This  kingdom  which  o’er  seas  and  lands 
Thou’st  sought,  now  stands  reveal’d  to  thee 
Long  shalt  thou  live  our  race  among 
And  ever  young  as  thou  shalt  see. 


95.  He  seized  me  then  by  the  hand  andsaid  loud  enough 
for  the  whole  host  “ 0 valiant  Oisín  0 son  of  the  king,  a 
hundred  thousand  weleomes  to  thee  ! 

96.  u This  land  in  which  thou  hast  arrived — its  virtues  I 
will  not  hide  from  thee,  truly  long  and  lasting  shail  thy 
Hfe  he,  and  thou  shalt  be  young  for  ever. 
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xctm. 

u Hít  AoibneÁf  Aim  fmAOiii  An  cfoi*óe 
11  ac  m-biAnn  f<\ii  cí|\-fe  fÁ  *oo  comAip 
Oifín  c]ieix)-fe  iiAim  50  fíop 
5n]\  mife  TLí  A]i  Uhí]i  n<x  n-Og  ! ” 388 

xctmi. 

“ fo  <xn  b<Mn]iio§An  caoiti, 

<\y  m’  ingeAn  féin  íliArii  Chínn-óif 
"Oo  cuai'ó  cAf  itiín-iiuiif  j?Á  xio  *óéin 
Chum  beicmAf  céite  aici  50  oeo  ! ” 392 

XC)X. 

X)o  gdbAf  buibeACAf  teif  An  jiig 

’S  o’umtuigeAf  fíof  oon  jiíogdn  cóip 

11í]i  fCADAb  Ann  pn  te  ]?a*oa  tmn 

50  jiÁngAniAf  fíojbjiog  U15  nA  n-Og.  396 

C. 

T3o  cÁinig  UAifte  nA  cac|iac  CA01rh, 

1*oi]i  feAf  Af  ríinAOi  inÁji  5-conróÁit, 

t)hí  j?teA*ó  Af  jreufCA  a nn  *oo  jvio]i 

Ai]i  j?eA*ó  oeic  n-oióce  Af  *oeic  tÁ.  400 


97.  Literally  : “ There  is  no  delight  of  all  the  heart  has 
ever  imagined  that  is  not  in  this  country  for  thee, — thou 
mayest  0 Oi*ín  truly  believe  me,  for  I am  King  of  the 
Land  of  Youtli ! ” 

98.  u Here  is  our  fair  queen,  and  here  our  daughter 
Niamh  the  Golden-haired,  who  crossed  the  smooth  sea  foi 
thee,  to  have  thee  for  her  husband  for  ever!  ” 


XCVII. 


No  pleasure  e’er  that  entered  mind 
But  b.ere  thou'lt  find  without  alloy, 

This  is  the  landthy  bards  e’er  sing 
And  I am  the  King  of  this  Land  of  Joy. 

XCVIII. 

<cHereis  our  gentle,  fair  young  queen, 
Mother  of  Niamh  the  Golden-baired 
Who  crossed  for  thee  the  stormy  sea 
And  thine  to  be  all  dangers  dared  ! ’’ 

xcix. 

I thanhed  the  king  with  grateful  heart 
To  the  queen  apart  I bowed  me  low — 

We  tarried  no  longer  without  the  walls 
But  entered  the  halls  of  Ri  na  n-Og . 

C. 

There  came  the  nobles  of  all  that  Jand 
The  great  and  grand  to  sing  our  praise— 
And  feast  was  held  with  all  delights 
For  ten  long  nights  and  ten  long  days. 


99.  I gave  thanks  to  the  king  and  bowed  low  to  the  vir- 
tuous  queen ; we  did  not  delay  longer  there  but  entered 
the  Palace  of  the  King  of  Youth. 

100.  (Then)  came  the  nobles  of  that  fair  city  both  men 
and  women  to  greet  us — there  was  feasting  and  festivity 
there  continuously  for  the  space  of  ten  nights  and  ten  days. 
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Cl. 

T)o  pój'A'ó  tné  te  HiAtn  Clitnn-ótp 

AphÁt)|\<MC  ó’n  ítóirh  nA  tnbAC<\tt  mbÁn-— 

Sm  rnAjT  citA*ÓAf  50  Uíp  n<\  n-Og 

51*0  •ootbb,  b]tónAÓ  biom]"A  cpácc.  404 

C11. 

pÁojtdtc:  Le^n  *0Am  ]:eAfCA  A]t  *oo  pceob 
A Otpn  ót]t  n<\  n-A]tm  n-Áft, 

Ctonn<\p  o^AgbAtp  Uí|t  n<\  n-Og? 

1f  fA*o<N  btom  póf  50  nocc<M]t  p ac.  408 

C111. 

Inntf  *OAtn  póf  be  móip-gjteAnn 
An  ]tAtb  Aon  cbAnn  ajao  ]te  HtAm, 
nó  An  fA*OA  biótf  1 *o-Uíf  nA  n-Og — 

^Xtcjttf  ^An  bpón  Anoif  aii  fceub.  412 

C1U. 

Oipn:  U)o  bí  AjAm  |\e  niAih  Cbinn-ói]t 

U)e  cbomn  bA  |tó  rriAic  gnAot  Af  fcétm 
T)o  bpeÁjtjt  oeAbb,  c]\ttc,  A^ttf  ,fno*ó 
T)íf  thAc  05  Aguf  mjeAn  cAoth.  416 

101.  Literallj:  I was  married  (then)  to  Gold-haired 
Niamh — 0 Patrich  from  Rome,  of  the  white  croziers, — 
thus  was  it  I went  to  the  Land  of  Youth,  though  sad  and 
sorrowful  for  me  to  treat  of  it# 

102.  Confcinue  thy  story  further,  0 Oisín  of  the  golden 
words,  0 Oisín  of  the  warlike  arms,  how  didst  thou  leave 
the  Land  of  Youfch  ? I feel  it  iong  till  thou  revealest  the 


reasom 


bó 


oi. 

I tlien  waswedded  to  Gold-hairecl  Niamli — 
And  tliere  to  leave  the  tale  were  well — 
Thus  did  I go  to  Tír-na-n-Og 
Thongh  grief  and  woe  ’tis  now  to  tell. 

CII. 

Patrick  : Come  finish  the  charming  tale  thou’st  <old, 

0 Oisín  of  gold,  of  the  weapons  of  watr— 
Why  from  such  land  didst  thou  e’er  return  ? 

1 fain  would  learn  what  the  eauses  are. 

CIII. 

And  sav  whilst  there  thou  didst  abide 
If  thee  thy  bride  any  children  bore, 

Or  wast  thou  for  long  in  the  Land  of  Youth  ? 
—I  long  in  truth  to  list  such  lore  ! 

civ. 

Oisín  : I had  by  Niamh  of  the  Golden  Ilair 
Three  children  fair  as  ever  smiled 
Whose  sweetness  gave  us  dailyjoys— 

Two  gallant  boys  and  a maiden  mild. 


103.  Tell  me  too  witii  great  kindness  hadst  thou  any 
children  by  Niamh,  or  wast  thou  long  in  the  Land  of  tlie 
Young  ? Tell  us  the  story  now  without  grieving. 

104.  I had  by  Gold-haired  Niamh  children  of  the  fairest 
complexion  and  greatest  beauty — best  featured,  best  shaped, 
brightest  bued — two  young  sons  and  one  fair  daughter. 
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cu. 

VvopAic:  d Oipín  C'fuAijic,  Le<xn  *oo*o’  *pceut 

mni*p  oaiti  *pém  ca  b-puit  *oo  cÍAnn, 
U<\b<Mp  *ÓAm  a n-Ainmne  gAn  moiti 
A^up  An  cpíoc  a bpuiU*o  Ann.  420 

CU1. 

3ipín:  U)o  bí  Ag  niAtfi  pÁ  n-A  5 comAip 

Uí|i  nA  n-Og,  nA  mbeo,  ’p  ha  mbuA*ó, 
pteApc  pÍAÚA  Ap  copóin  *oé  ’n  píog-óp 
Ap  ioniA*o  peoo  uac  iigním  00  Iuaó.  424 

- CU11. 

Uhu^  HiAih  Cínnn-óip  Ap  mo  *óíp  hiAC 
Ammne  m ’ ACAp  Ap  mo  óéig-rhic 
ponn  oipóeApc,  Á15,  ceAnn  nA  ptóg 
Ajup  OpcAp  óip  ua  n-Apm  ngtic.  428 

CU111. 

U)o  éu^Ap  péin  *oom>  cAoim-mgm 
tle  h-AoncA  tliArh  bA  mó  geAn, 

T)e  buAi*ó  a mAipe  ’p^  mÓ1p-rhm, 

An  c-Ainm  píop  pm,  ptúp-nA-mbAn.  432 


105.  Literally  : 0 pleasant  Oisín,  continue  thy  story  and 
tell  me  where  thy  children  are,  tell  me  their  names  with- 
out  delay,  and  the  country  they  are  (now)  living  in. 

106.  Niamh  held  for  them  the  Land-of-5Touth,  the  Land- 
of-the-Living,  and  the  Land-of-Virtues,  a rod  of  lordship 
[sceptre]  and  crown  of  kingly  gold  and  a wealth  of  gems  I 
do  not  mention. 
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cv. 

Patrick  : 0 sweet-voiced  Oisín,  do  not  grieve, — 

Where  didstthou  leave  those  children  sweet? 
Tell  me  the  names  of  thy  offspring  fair, 
And  tell  me  where  they  mirthful  meet. 

cvi. 

Oisín  : Those  children  three  rich  heirs  would  be 
To  kingdoms  free  and  fair  and  great, 

To  roval  sceptre,  crown  of  gold 

And  wealth  untold,  no  tongue  could  state. 

CVII. 

M y gentle  Niamh  on  her  boys  bestowed 
The  names  I owed  most  houour  to — 

Finn  the  bright  of  the  hosts  of  might, 
AndOscarwho’d  fight  for  the  right  and  true 

CVIII. 

And  I my  daughter  fair  did  call 

By  a name  which  all  fair  names  o'ershades — 
In  beautv’s  virtue  and  sweetness,  power 
By  rightful  dower — the  Flower-of-Maids  ! 


107.  Gold-haired  Niamh  gave  to  my  two  bovs  the  names 
of  my  father  and  my  well-beloved  son — Finn  the  iliustrious 
and  victorious,  and  head  of  the  hosts — and  golden  Oscar 
of  the  deadly  weapons. 

108.  I myself  gave  to  my  fair  daughter  with  the  con- 
sent  of  most  lovable  Niamh,  in  virtue  of  her  beauty  and 
great  sweetness  the  true  name — Flower-of-women. 
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VI.  An  ce<\cc  ca]\  <\i  p. 

C1PC. 

T)o  ÓAiceAf  c]\émi|"e  ]:ax)<\,  ciAn 

U]\í  ceu*o  btiA*ó<\n  i*p  t)ói5  ’p  ^ 111  ° 

5ii]i  *pmuAin  mé  péin  50  mb’e  imo  miAii 
t'ionn  ’p  VliiAnn  'o’peicpin  beo.  436 

CX. 

bÁ  *o’i<\ppAp  péin  ce<\*o  A]\  <\n  pi§ 

'S  <\]\  mo  céite  caoiii,  tliArh  Cbmn-ói]\ 

T)ut  50  b-Cipinn  c<\p  m’  Aip  Apíp 

TD’peucAin  pbínn  <\^up  <\  trióp-ptóig.  440 

CX1. 

*Oo  geob<\ip  ce<\*o  99  Ap  <\n  inge^n  caotti 

*ooitb  <\n  pceut  cú  beic  x>’<\  tu<vó — 

Aip  e^5<\t  nÁp  ce<\cc  ouic  <\píp  pe  *o’  pé 
T)om’  cíp  pe  péin,  <\  Oipín  budbAig! 444 

CX11. 

“ C]\eu*o  Ap  e<\^<\t  oúinn,  <\  píogAn  btÁc 
’aS  An  c-e<\c  bÁn  *oo  beic  pÁ’m  péip? — 
tllúinpi*ó  An  c-eotup  *o<\m  50  pÁm 
Ap  pittpeAT)  ptÁn  ca]\  m’  Aip  cugAX)  pém  ! }i  448 


109.  Literallj  : I spent  (there)  a long-lasting  period* — 
' hree  hundred  years  apparently  and  more — till  (at  length) 
I thought  within  mvself  I should  like  to  see  (once  more) 
Finn  and  the  Fenians  alive. 

1 1 0.  One  day  i asked  leave  of  the  king  and  of  my  gentle 
wife,  Golden-haired  Niamh,  to  go  baek  to  Erin  again  to 
see  my  father  Finn  and  his  great  host 
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VI.  Tiie  return  from  Tir-na-n-Óg. 

CIX. 

Long  lived  I there  as  now  appears 

Tho’  short  the  years  seemed  e’er  to  me, 

Till  a strong  desire  of  my  heart  took  hold 
Finn  and  my  friends  of  old  to  see. 

cx. 

One  day  of  the  king  I asked  for  leave 

And  of  loving  Niamh  who  grieved  the  while, 
To  visit  dear  Erin  onee  again 
My  native  plain,  my  native  isle. 

cxi. 

‘‘  I will  not  hinder  thee,,,  she  cried, 

“ From  crossing  the  tide  for  duty  dear, 

Tho'  it  bodes  me  ill  and  my  heart  doth  fill 
With  doubts  that  chill  and  deadly  fear ! ” 

CXII. 

(t  Why  shouldst  thou  fear,  0 queen  my  own, 

When  the  way  shall  be  shown  by  the  magic  steed 
The  steed  that  bore  uso'er  the  sea — 

And  home  to  thee  111  safely  speed  ? 99 


111.  “ Thou  shalt  get  leave,,,  said  the  lovely  woman, 
“though  woeful  the  subject  thou  hast  broached — forlíear 
thou  wilt  never  come  back  again  duilng  thy  lifetime,  to  my 
own  land,  my  Oisín  of  victory  ! ” 

112.  “Whatcause  for  fear  have  we,  0 sunny  queen, 
when  the  white  steed  shall  be  at  my  will  ? He  will  easily 
Bhow  me  the  "vay,  and  I shall  return  to  thee  safe  ! ” 
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0X111. 

“ Cuimnig  Oip'n,  c<vo  ’cá  mé  ’jiÁó — 

111a  te<\gAi|i  qiÁcc  <\]i  cÁlarh  péió, 

Hac  ce^cc  ouic  coróce  &]\íy  50  bjiÁc 

*Oon  cíji  ]\ó  ÁlAinn  ’bpuitim  pém  ! 452 

CPC1U. 

4;  Aoeijum  teAC-fA  &]\íy  gAn  50 

111Á  cúijitmgiji  póp  oen  e^c  bÁn, 

H<\c  *o-ciuc]:aiji  coróce  50  U\\\  n<\  n-Óg, 

A Oipn  óip  n<\  n-Apm  o’Ág!  456 

CXU. 

“ >Aoei]iim  te<\c  oon  cjieq'  ]:e<\cc 

tltÁ]"  ce<\cc  oen  eAc  Anu<\f  ouic  jrém 

go  m-béiói]i  <\o’  feAnóiji  cpíonnA  ÓAtt 

5^n  túc  gAn  j]ieAnn.  $<\n  ]iic,  $<\n  ténn  ! 460 

CXU1. 

“ 1f'  ooitig  tiom,  a Oipn  gfiinn 

Uú  óut  50  h-6i]imn  gtAi]'  50  oeo — 
tlít  yí  Anoip  AmAit  00  bí 

’S  ní  feicpji  coióce  pionn  n<\  ptóg  ! 464 


113.  Literally : 4‘ !Remember,  0 Oisin,  wliat  I am  saying 
— if  tliou  layest  foot  to  smooth  ground  there  is  no  return 
for  thee  ever  again  to  this  lovely  land  where  I am ! 

114.  UI  tell  thee  again  without  falsehood,  if  thou 
alightest  from  the  white  steed,  thou  slialt  never  come 
(again)  to  the  Land  of  Youth — 0 golden  Oisín  of  the 
victorious  arms ! ” 
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CXIII. 

“ Remember  then  wbat  now  I say — 

If  thou  shouldst  lay  a foot  to  ground 

There’s  no  return  for  thee  e’ermore 

To  this  fair  shore  where  home  thou’st  found  ! 

cxiv. 

I tell  thee  truly  vain’s  thy  might 
Shouldst  thou  alight  from  thy  white  steed, 
For  never  again  shouldst  thou  in  truth 
See  Land  of  Youth  or  hither  speed. 

cxv. 

“ A third  time  now  I thee  implore 
And  beg  thee  sore  thy  seat  to  hold, 

Or  else  at  once  thy  strength  shall  go, 

And  thou  shalt  grow  both  blind  and  old  ! 

cxvi. 

“ ’Tis  woe  to  me,  Oisín,  to  see 

How  thou  canst  be  so  anxious-souTd 
About  green  Erin,  changed  for  aye — 

For  past’s  the  day  of  the  Fenians  bold. 


115.  “ For  the  third  time  I say  to  thee,  shouldst  thou 
come  off  thy  horse,  that  thou  wilt  be  a blind,  withered 
old  man,  without  streugth  or  spirit,  unable  to  run  or  bound  ! 

116.  “I  think  it  woeful,  dear  Oisín,  that  thou  shouldst 
ever  go  to  green  Erin  again,  she  is  not  now  as  she  was  (of 
old)  and  thou  never  shalt  see  Finn  of  the  hosts  1 


cpctm. 

k 11  í bpiiigiii  Anoij"  i n 6i]nnn  úoi|i 

Acc  aca|\a  ó]i*o  Af  fióigce  nAoiíi — 

& Oifín  g]iinn,  -peo  'óuic  nio  pó^ ! 

go  Uíji  n<\  x)-05  ní  cAfp<xi]i,  mo  teun  ! ,J  46? 

oxtnn. 

U)’]:eucA]"  -puAf  ’nA  ^núif  te  cpiUAig 
?S  t)o  pt  om’  -púibb  t)óp\cA  t)eo]i — 

A phÁ*op<Mc  cp\u<xi*ó  bA*ó  cpuAj  be<\c  í 
A’  p\eubA*ó  t)bAoi  <\  CAoin-cinn  óip  ! 472 

CX1X 

T)o  cuip  pí  mé  ]?Á  geAfAib  cpuAi'ó> 

T)ub  &y  ceAcc  5<\n  bu<xinc  p\e  bÁn 

Ap  T>ub<xipic  p biom  t)e  buAib  4 m-bpíj* 

t)Á  m-bpipinn  i<xt>  n<xc  5-c<xfp<xmn  plÁn.  476 

cxx. 

T)o  geAÍÍA]"  *oí  54Ó  ní  g<xn  bpiéig 

50  n*oé<xnp<Mnn  péin  a n-t)ubAip\c  pí  biom — 

T)o  cu4*ó<xp  <\p\  rhum  <xn  eic  bÁin 

'o’pÁgbAp  ptÁn  45  tucc  4n  t)úin.  480 

117.  Literally:  u Thou  wilt  not  fhid  now  in  Erin  east- 
ward  (any)  but  fathers  of  orders  and  troops  of  saints — 
then  beloved  Oisín,  here  is  my  kiss  to  thee — to  the  Land 
of  Youth,  woe,  woe  ! I fear  thou  never  wilt  return  ! ” 

118.  I looked  with  sorrow  into  her  face,  and  ashowerof 
tears  fell  from  my  eyes — O stem  Patrick,  even  thou  wouldst 
have  pitied  her,  to  see  her  tearing  the  tresses  of  her  soft, 
golden  hair ! ” 
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CXVII. 

In  Erin  green  there’s  now  nought  seen 
But  priests  full  lean  and  troops  of  saints — 
Then  Oisín,  here’s  rny  kiss  to  thee, 

Our  last,  may  be — my  heart — now  faints  ! ” 

CXVIII. 

I gazed  into  her  soft  sad  eyes 

Whilst  the  tears  did  rise  and  well  in  my  own — 

0 saint  severe,  thou’dst  weep  a tear 

To  hear  that  dear  wife’s  hopeless  moan  ! 

cxix. 

By  solemn  vow  I then  was  bound, 

To  Erin’s  ground  ne’er  to  clescend, 

And  if  to  keep  this  vow  I failed 
No  power  availed  or  could  befriend. 

cxx. 

I pledged  to  keep  my  solemn  vow 
And  do  all  now  enjoined  had  been, 

1 mounted  then  my  steed  of  spell 
And  said  farewell  to  king  and  queen. 


119.  She  put  me  under  strict  bonds  to  go  and  come 
without  touching  ground,  and  told  me,  that  sueh  was  their 
power,  if  I should  break  them,  I should  not  return  safe. 

120.  I promised  her  everything  faithfully — that  I would 
do  all  she  told  me — I mounted  the  baek  of  the  white  steed, 
and  bade  fareweil  to  the  people  of  the  castle. 
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cxx\. 

‘Oo  pój;Ap-pA  mo  céite  c<\oin 

S 'óubAc  pinn  a^  |xa|ia*ó  Léi  — 

ITIo  *óíf  niAC  Agup  m'  mjeAn  óg 

T)o  bí  pÁ  bpón  Ag  ]'iteA*ó  *oenp  ! 484 

CXX11. 

“Oo  jteu^A]"  ojim  Ann  pm  cum  pnbAit 
’S  *oo  cugAp  mo  cót  *oo  Uhíp  n<\  n-Óg — 

T)o  ]iiú  An  u-eAC  50  b-eti]XAi*ó  púm 

1Ha]i  tdo  pinn’  tiom  Y^e  tliArn  Chinn-óip.  488 

CXX111. 

pbÁ*opAic  nA  n-óp*o  Agup  nA  nAom 
Tlíp  ínnpe^p  b]teug  *ouic  piAtfi  póp — 

Sin  ajax)  Anoif  pÁc  mo  pcéit, 

'S  mAjt  'o’pÁgbAp  péin  Uíp  ua  ri-Og  ! 492 

CXCItl. 

T)Á  b-pÁjjAinn-fe  ptúippe  *oen  A]\Án 
triA]t  geibmn  a tÁn  jac  cpÁú  ó phionn 
T)o  jui*ópnn-pe  cum  ttij  nA  ngpÁp 
Uú  beiú  50  ptÁn  50  b]tÁú  xí’a  cionn.  496 


121.  Literally  : I kissed  my  gentle  wife,  and  melancholy 
were  we  at  the  parting — (I  kissed  also)  my  two  sons  and 
young  daughter,  who  were  in  grief  shedding  tears, 

122.  I then  prepared  myself  for  the  journey  and  turned 
my  back  to  the  Land  of  Youth — swiftly  the  horse  rushed 
away  with  me,  as  he  had  done  (bef’ore)  with  me  and  Gold- 
haired  Niamh. 
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CXXI. 

I tissed  once  more  my  Gold-haired  Niamh, 

— My  heart  doth  grieve  as  I tell  the  tale — 

I ldssed  my  sons  and  daughter  young 
Whose  hearts  were  wrung  and  cheeks  were  pal._- 

cxxn. 

I turned  my  steed  at  last  to  the  strand 

And  passed  from  the  Land  of  Lasting  Youth — 

Boldly  my  horse  pursued  his  course 

And  the  billows’  force  was  nought  in  sooth. 

cxxm. 

0 Patrick  of  the  orders  pure 
JNo  lie,  full  sure,  lVe  told  but  truth, 

Thus  have  I tried  my  tale  to  weave 
And  thus  did  I leave  the  Land  of  Youth 

cxxiv. 

If  of  good  bread  I could  get  my  íill 
As  Finn  at  will  gave  to  each  guest 
Each  day  Fd  pray  to  the  King  of  Grace 
Tbat  Heaven  might  be  thv  place  of  rest. 


123.  0 Patrick  of  the  orders  and  of  the  saints,  a false- 
hood  I have  never  yet  told  thee — there  is  now  for  thee  the 
substance  of  my  story  and  how  I left  the  Land  of  Youtlu 

124.  If  I could  get  abundanee  of  bread,  as  I used  to  get 
at  all  times  fromFinn,  I would  pray  to  the  King  of  Graces 
that  thou  mightst  be  saved  for  ever  on  account  of  it. 
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cxxu. 

PÁp]\v\ic:  X)o  geot)<M]\  A]AÁn  Agtij"  *oeoc 

5<\n  Aon  tocu  Anoip  tiAim  péin — 

1]'  bmn  tiom  b|AiAÚ<\|\A  *oo  beoit, 

teAn  *OAm  póp  A]\íf  aja  x)o  j'cent.  500 

VII.  Oipn  in  6i]nnn. 

CXXU1. 

Oipn  : tlí  b-Aiú]ti]xeA]\  Á]i  ]xent  50  beAcu 

A]t  5<xc  ní  o’Á]\  úeAngmmg  tiom  ]péin — 

11  ó 50  *o-uÁini5  mé  A|\íp  za\\  m’  ai y 
50  h-6i]\inn  jtAif  gon  iom<xo  ]'eu*o.  504 


cxxtm. 

\\]t  oueAcu  o<\m  péin  Ann  pn  1 o-uí]A 
'O’feucA]'  cjtuínn  in  5AÓ  uite  Ái]\o, 
b -e<xgAt  tiom  Ann  pn  50  po]\ 

11  ac  ]\<ub  uuAfiAifg  pbínti  AgAin  te  pigait! 


CXXU111. 

t1í]\  b-]:<\OA  óAni  Aguf  ní]\  ciAn 

go  b-]?ACA|'  AniA]\  A5  ueAÓu  frÁ’m  óém 
tHA]\cfluA5  mó]\  ioi]\  feA]\A  ?gu]'  rrrnÁ 
*S  00  úÁngAOAp  Am’  tÁúAi ]\  ]:éin.  512 


125.  Literally:  Thou  shalt  have  food  and  drink  ail  un- 
stinted  now  from  me — sweet  to  me  the  words  of  thy  lips — 
continue  thy  story  still  for  me. 

126.  Our  tale  is  not  told  minutely  about  everjthing  that 
happened  to  me — till  I came  back  again  to  green  Erin  of 
the  many  gems. 
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cxxv. 

Patrick  : Thou  shalt  of  bread  have  quite  thy  fill 
And  drink  at  will,  0 ancient  bard  i 
Dear  to  me  thy  pleasant  tale ! 

It  ne'er  can  fail  to  win  regard. 

YÍI.  Oisin  in  Erin. 
cxxvi. 

Oisín  : I need  not  tell  each  thing  befell 

Me  and  my  spell-borne  steed  each  day, 

But  at  length  green  Erin’s  ide  we  reach, 
And  up  the  beach  we  bend  our  way. 
cxxvn. 

When  once  I found  my  steed  trod  ground, 

I looked  arouad  on  every  side, 

Anxious  for  tidings  small  or  great 
Of  Finn  and  his  state,  once  Erin’s  pride. 
cxxvm. 

Not  long  in  doubt  had  I thus  stayed 
When  a cavalcade  came  up  the  wav — 
Strange  crowd,  I thought,  of  women  and  men 
And  past  ray  ken  their  strange  array. 


127.  On(my)  coming  then  to  land  I gazed  minutely  in 
everv  direction — and  then  I began  to  fear  really  that  no 
tíaings  could  be  found  of  Finn. 

128.  Not  long  and  no  great  while  was  I (standing)  till 
I saw  coming  towards  me  up  from  the  west  a great  caval- 
cade  of  men  and  wom  -n,  and  they  came  up  to  me. 
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CXXIX. 

T)o  óeAnnmg  pA*o  T)<\m  50  c<\om,  -péiríi 
S *oo  lon^AnuA]'  jac  n-Aon  *oíob 
A]i  peicpm  méi-o’  mo  pe<\jip\nn  pém 
trio  *óeitb’  mo  gné  Agtip  mo  §n<\oi.  516 

CXXX. 

>■  'O’pApjiiiigeAf  pém  Ann  pn  *oíob  pú*o 

& 5-cn<\tA*0A|i  pionn  x)o  beiú  beo, 
tló  ’]i  rn<\i]i  <\on  eite  Ann  *oen  phéinn, 
tló  c|ieu*o  é <\n  teun  *oo  b<\m  x)óib.  520 

CXXX1. 

“ X)o  cuAÍAm<\i]i-ne  ujiÁcc  A]i  £hionn 
A\\  ne<\]iu,  A]i  túc  <\gti p A]i  ú]iéin’ 
riAÓ  ]iAib  ]iiAifi  a ]\\m<\itu  púx) 

1 b-peA]ifAinn,  1 5-clú,  nÁ  1 mém.  524 

CXXX11. 

“ 1f  iom*ÓA  teAbAji  ’cÁ  fCfiíobúA  po\- 
A5  éigpib  bmne,  mít]'e  5^e*óeAt 
tl ac  téiji  tmn  Aiúp]'  x>uic  50  pop 
A]i  euccAib  phínn  a]'  Ap  An  b-péinn.  528 


129.  Literally  : They  greeted  me  kindly  and  sweetly  and 
wonder  seized  each  one  of  them,  on  seeing  the  size  of  my 
bodv,  my  figure,  my  look,  and  my  countenance. 

130.  I inquired  then  of  them  if  they  had  heard  that  Finn 
was  alive,  or  if  any  one  else  of  the  Fenians  still  lived — or 
what  calamity  had  happened  to  them. 
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CXXIX. 

Riglit  gentlv  they  saluted  me 

But  rnarveird  much  to  see  my  size, 

They  marvell’d  at  my  wondrous  steed 
For  on  such  breed  they’d  neer  set  eyes. 

cxxx. 

I asked — with  fear  mv  heart  within — 

If  the  noble  Finn  were  yet  alive, 

Or  if  his  hosts  that  kept  the  coasts 
Of  Erin  safe,  did  yet  survive. 

cxxxi. 

“ Of  Finn/’  they  said,  “ we  oft  have  heard — 

His  name  and  fame  are  now  world-wide, 

But  full  three  hundred  years  have  passed 
Since  Finn  and  the  last  of  the  Fenians  died. 

CXXXII. 

“ Many  a book  and  many  a tale 

Have  bards  of  the  Gael  that  treat  of  Finn — 
Of  his  strength  and  valour  and  wisdom  bright 
Of  his  race  of  might  and  mighty  kin. 


131.  “ We  have  heard  (men)  treat  of  Finn,  for  strength, 
activity  and  valour — that  there  never  was  his  equal  in  per- 
son,  in  mind,  in  fame. 

132.  “ Many  a book  is  there  to  be  found  amongst  the 
sweet,  melodious  bards  of  the  Gael,  of  which  we  could  not' 
easily  teli  thee — that  speaks  of  the  deeds  of  Finn  and  the 
Fenians. 
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cxxxm. 

"T)o  ciiAt<\mA|A  50  p<xib  A5  ponn 
THac  b<x  tonnjAAC  fciArh  <xp  ctcfv 
50  *o-cÁini5  óigbeAn  ipi<  n-<\  >óéin 
’S  50  n-'oeACAi'ó  téi  50  Uíf\  n<x  n-Og! ” 532 

cxxxm. 

’tluAip  ciiAtAf  f?ém  <\n  corhjiÁ*ó  tí*o 
IIÁfi  mAifi  ponn  nÁ  neAÓ  *oen  phéinn 
‘Oo  gtacAf  cnifif'e  <xp  mófi-cumA'ó 
’S  ba  tÁn-X)ub<\c  mé  in  n*oéit> ! 536 

CXXXU. 

tlíji  ]x<vo<vp-p\  Ann  pin  x>en  péim 

'Acc  50  tiiAc,  eupc<M*ó  tiom  gan  rhoitt, 

50  'o-cugdp  m’  AgAib  50  gt<xn  -jréi'ó 

&\\  Atmain  eticcAig  beACAn-b/AigeAn.  540 

CXXXU 1, 

b*  móft  é m*  tongancAp  Ann  pu*o 
11ac  bfr<xc<\p  cúiftc  phinn  n<\  ptóg 
tlí  ft<xib  n<t  h-ionAt)  <xnn  50  píoft 
Acc  pnx*ó<xite,  ptío*ó  Ajur  neAncójj!  544 


133.  Literally  : u We  have  heard  that  Finn  had  a son 
of  distinguished  beauty  and  form,  that  a young  maid  came 
hither  for  him,  and  that  he  went  away  with  her  to  the 
Land  of  Youth.” 

134.  When  I heard  that  speech — that  neither  Finn  nor 
one  of  the  Fenians  (now)  lived — a faintness  and  great  grief 
seized  me,  and  full  gloomy  was  I after  them. 
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CXXXIII. 

u We’ve  also  heard  of  Finn’s  great  son— 

A youth  of  wondrous  mien  and  mould, 

That  a Iady  came  hither  from  over  the  sea 
And  with  her  went  he  to  Tír  na  nOg\  ” 

cxxxiv. 

Now  when  those  words  f'ell  on  mine  ear — 

That  Finn  and  his  heroes  were  no  more  — 
My  heart  was  chilled — my  soul  was  filled 
With  woe  unwilled  ne’er  felt  before. 

cxxxv. 

I stopped  no  longer  upon  ray  course 

But  swift  my  horse  urged  onward  flew — 
Till  Alvin’s  hill  o’er  Leinster’s  plain 
Rose  once  again  before  my  view. 

CXXXVI. 

What.  8hock  I felt  none  could  report, 

To  see  the  court  of  Finn  of  the  steeds 

A ruin  lone,  all  overgrown 

With  nettles  and  thorns  and  rankest  weads! 


1 35.  I did  not  stop  then  in  my  course,  but  forthwith  I 
went  away  swiftly,  rapidly,  and  turned  my  face  straight, 
direct  to  renowned  Alvin  of  broad  Leinster. 

136.  Q-reat  was  my  amazement  then  tliat  Icould  not  see 
the  court  of  Finn  of  the  hosts — there  was  nothing  in  its 
place  truly,  but  weeds,  chickweed  and  nettles. 
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CXXXU]). 

Uc,  a phÁ*op<Mc,  Ap  uc  monuA)\! 
b<x  *óeAtb  cu<\i|\c  A5<\m--pA  é 
5<\n  cuAjiAipg  píurm  riÁ  ua  b-piAnri — 

'O’pÁg  pn  pA  piAn  mé  te  mo  pé  ! 548 

CXXXUU). 

teAnpAT)  'oom’  pceut  *ouic  a phÁ-opdic — 

Ua)i  éip  mé  pÁ^bÁit  AtmAn  LdijeAn 
11í  pAib  Aon  Áicpe^b  ’pAib  An  phiAtin 
íIa’p  cuApcuigeAp  50  *otAn  gom  riioitt.  552 

CXXX)X. 

Ap  ngÁbÁit  *OAm  cpé  ^hbeAtm-nA-pmót 
Oo  connApc  móp-cjtumniujAb  Ann 
Upí  ceut)  peAjt  Af  ní  bA  rhó 
T)o  bí  pomAm  m p^n  ngteAnn.  55G 

CPCl. 

T)o  t^bdip  *ouine  tiom  *oen  cpeut) 

'Sa  oubAipc  pé  *oe  §uc  óp  Áp*o — 

“UAJt  *0’Ájt  g-CobAIJt,  A ]tÍ0§-tA01C, 

Ap  puApcAit  pínn  Af  An  5-c]tuA*ó-cÁp ! 99  560 

137.  Literally : Alas,  O Patrick,  and  alas,  my  woe ! an 
empty  (useless)  visit  was  it  for  me,  with  no  tidings  (what- 
ever)  to  be  got  of  Finn  or  of  the  Fenians  ! ’tis  that  has  leffc 
me  in  sorrow  for  (the  rest  of)  my  days  ! 

138.  I will  follow  up  the  story  for  thee,  0 Patrict — after 
I had  left  Alvin  of  Leinster,  there  was  no  dwelling-place  in 
which  the  Fiann  had  ever  lived  thafc  I did  nofc  visit  eagerly 
and  anxiousl^. 
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CXXXVIl. 

I found  alas,  ’twas  a vain  pursuít, 

A bootless,  fruitless,  visit  mine  ! 

Great  Finn  was  dead  and  the  hosts  he  led 
For  this  I’d  sped  thro’  ocean’s  brine  ! 

CXXXVIIX. 

But  let  me  tell  my  story  all— 

Tbo’  Alvin’s  roofless  hall  I’d  seen, 

I still  would  see  spots  dear  to  me 
Where  Fenians  free  and  Finn  had  been. 

CXXXIX. 

In  passing  through  the  Thrushes’  Glen 
A crowd  of  men  in  straits  I see, 

Full  thrice  five  score  and  haply  more 
Aí  toil  full  sore  awaited  me. 

CXL. 

Then  forth  there  spoke  a man  of  that  herd 
With  suppliant  word  to  me  address’d — 

“ Come  to  our  help,  0 champion  brave, 
Come  quick  to  save  us  thus  distress’d  ! ” 


139.  In  passing  through  Glenasmole  I saw  a great 
^athering  there — three  hundred  men  and  more  were  before 

o c> 

me  in  that  glen. 

140.  One  of  the  herd  then  spoke  to  me,  and  said  with 
Inud  voice  “ Come  to  our  assistance  0 kingly  hero,  and  re* 
loase  us  from  this  dire  difficulty  ! ” 
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CPCll. 

CliAimg  tné  <\rm  pn  *oo 

dp  1,145  riiofi  iri<\]niiut]\  Ag  4n  c-pbóg— 

bí  me<vÓACAn  n<\  teice  o]1]\a  Aiuiaf 

’Sa  cii]\  *oíob  |"UA]"  níp  b-]?éix)ip  teo.  564 

CPCtll. 

An  cuvo  aca  bí  fÁ’n  teic  frio]" 

*Oabíot)A]\  *o’Á  5-ct-6oi*óeAiri  50  p4n n — 
te  u]\uime  óém  <\n  u<xt<M§  riiói]\ 

'Oo  c<\itt  4 teo]\  oíob  <*  me<Mri<xi]\ ! 568 

CPCtlll. 

*Oo  t<\bAi]\  ouine  *oe  n<\  m<*oi]\ 

Ay  *oub<\i]\c  u A pí 05-541  ]xi*ói 5 015 ! 

Pii4*pc4it-*pe  *pe4pc4  4]\  mo  buióin 

Ho  oume  4]\  bic  óíob  ní  béi*ó  beo  ! ’’  572 

CPCtlU. 

Cí  1p  n4i]\e4c  4n  be4]\c  4noi]'  te  ]\4*ó 

Ay  4n  oi]\e4*o  4C4  o’pe4]\4ib  4nn — 

tl4c  o-ciucp4*ó  te  ne4pc  4n  c-ptóig 

-dn  ^145  po  có^báit  50  t4in-ce4nn.  576 


141.  Literally  : I then  came  up  to  the  spofc,  and  there 
the  crowd  were  labouring  under  a great  flag  of  marble — 
the  weight  of  the  flag  was  bearing  down  upon  them  and  to 
cast  it  away  from  them  they  had  no  power. 

142.  Some  of  them  who  were  down  under  the  flag  were 
boing  miserably  crushed — with  the  distressing  weight  of 
the  great  load  many  of  them  lost  their  senses  ! 


Vo 

CXLI. 

I rode  up  briskly  to  the  crowd 

And  fouud  them  bow?d  beneath  a weight— 

A flag  of  marble  great  and  long 

Bore  down  the  throng  who  moaned  íheir  fate. 

CXLII. 

Now  all  who  tried  to  lift  that  stone 
Did  pant  and  groan  most  piteously — 

Till  some  its  crushing  weight  drove  mad 
And  some  fell  dead,  most  sad  to  see  ! 

CXLIII. 

Then  cried  a steward  of  that  crowd 
And  said  aloud,  “ O haste  and  hie, 

0 gallant  knight  to  our  relief 
Or  else  7tis  brief  ere  all  shall  die  ! 99 

4 

CXLIV. 

A shameful  thing  it  is  to  say 
— For  such  array  of  men  these  days — 

They’re  powerless  of  blood  and  bone 
Full  easily  that  stone  to  raise  ! 79 


143.  Then  one  of  the  stewards  spoke  and  said : “0  youth- 
ful  kingly  champion,  relieve  at  once  our  men,  or  a man  of 
them  at  all  shall  not  iive  ! 99 

144.  aItis  a shameful  word  now  to  say — seeing  the 
number  of  men  there  are  here — that  they  could  not  with 
the  entire  strength  of  the  crowd  lift  that  stone  full  stoutív  t 
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CAltf. 

<f  T)Á  mAi]\eA*ó  0]'C4f\  mac  Oipn 

t)hé<\]\]:<\ó  A]\  <\n  tio^;  ’n<\  'óe<\f-tÁirh, 
ChtnppeA'ó  *o’ii]\cii|\  í c<\|\  An  pluAj; — 
tlí  bpeug  <\p  'ouaI  o<\m  ]n<\m  oo  ]\Áó  ! ” 580 

cxltn. 

T)o  ItngeAf  <\p  mo  cliAÚÁn  oe^p 

'S  oo  pugAf  <\]A  An  be<\c  Am’  tÁirh — 

Le  ne^pc  Agnp  te  túc  ino  geug 

T)o  cui]\e<\p  feAÓc  b-péippe  í ón  Áic  ! 584 

cpcltm. 

Le  peióm  iia  teice  tÁn-rhÓ1]A, 

T)o  bpif  ^iopcA  ói]\  An  eic  bÁin — 

T)o  cÁngAf  <\nuAp  50  tÁn-oocc 

Ap  bunn  mo  óÁ  <:o]'  <\n  m-bÁn  ! 588 

c;cltmt. 

ní  cúipce  co.mi5  mé  <\nu<\]% 
nÁ  j^tAC  u<\m<\n  An  c-eAc  bÁn, 

T)hmci5  pé  Ann  pn  cum  piub<\il# 

mipe  pÁ  puÓA]i  50  t<\£,  ctÁc ! 592 


1 45.  Literally  : “If  Oscar  son  of  Oisín  lived  he  would  seize 
tliat  stone  in  his  right  hand,  he  would  send  it  with  a cast 
over  (the  heads  of)  this  crowd — no  falsehood  am  I accus- 
tomed  to  speak  ! ” 

146.  I leaned  to  my  right  side  and  seized  the  flag  in  one 
hand — with  the  strength  and  vigour  of  my  arms  I cast  it 
seven  perches  írom  that  spot ! 
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CXLV. 

" If  Oscar,  Oisín’s  valiant  son 

Laid  hold  upon  that  marble  stone 
With  right  hand  bare  he’d  hurht  in  air 
Flinging  it  fair,  with  ne’er  a groan  ! ” 

CXLVI. 

Asked  thus  for  help  I did  not  lag 

Bur  'neath  the  flag  I placed  one  hand — 

Full  perches  seven  that  stone  I hurl 
And  scare  each  churl  in  all  that  band  ! 

CXLVII. 

But  scarce  alas ! that  stone  had  passed 

With  that  fair  cast  when  ah  ! the  strain — 
The  strain  it  broke  the  white  steed’s  girth, 

I fell  to  earfch,  doomed  now  to  pain ! 

CXLVIII. 

No  sooner  had  I touched  the  ground 

Than  with  abound  my  steed  took  fright — 
Away,  awav,  to  the  west  he  rushed  ! 

Whilst  all  stood  hush’d  at  such  sfcrange  sight ! 


147.  With  the  exertion  of  hurling  that  very  great  flag 
the  golden  girth  of  the  white  steed  broke — full  swiftly  I 
came  to  the  ground  on  the  soles  of  my  two  feet ! 

148.  No  sooner  had  I come  down  than  fear  seized  the 
white  steed — he  ran  ojff  then  away,  and  I in  grief  (left) 
weak  and  helpless  ! 
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CPCllX 

‘Oo  CAitleA]"  |AA*óok]ic  mo  fút 

ITIo  *óeAÍb,  mo  jtiúif  Aguf  mo  fcÁit, 

'Oo  bíof  0.11^  feAttói]A  bocc,  “00.11 

5<\n  gAtt  rheo.rh<M|i,  50.11  ó.ijvo!  5(J6 

Cl. 

^ phó.*ojto.ic  pti  o.5<s*o  mo  fceut 
THo.fi  cÁfito.  *óo.m  fréir.  jaii  50, 

1T)o  *óut  o.f'  m’  imceo.cco.  50  beacc 

'S  1110  ceo.cc  co.fi  m’  ai^  ó Uhíp  110. 11-O5!  600 

1a3.oi  Oipn  o.fi  Uhifi  no.  11-O5 
50  nuige  -po. 


149.  Literallj  : I lost  the  sight  of  my  eyes,  my  figure, 
my  (fair)  eountenance,  and  my  bloom — (and)  I was  a poor, 
blind  old  man,  powerless^  witless,  unhonoured  J 
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CXLIX. 

At  once  I lose  the  sight  of  my  eyes, 

My  youth’s  bloom  dies,  lean  age  began, 

And  I was  left  of  strength  bereft 
A helpless,  hopeless,  blind  old  man  l 

CL. 

O Patrick,  now  the  tale  thou  hast, 

As  each  thing  passed,  indeed,  in  truth, 

My  going  away,  my  lengthened  stay, 

And  return  for  aye  from  the  Land  of  Youth  ! 

Thus  far  the  Lay  of  Oisín 
in  the  Land  of  Youth, 


150.  0 Patrick,  there  is  for  thee  my  story — as  (every* 
thing)  happened  to  me  without  any  falsehood — my  going 
away,  my  adventures  in  full,  and  my  return  from  the 
Land  of  the  Young ! 


4. 
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NOTES. 


[The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  stanzas  of  the 
Irish  poem.] 

Eaoi  Oifíti  Uhíp  n-Oj; : Eaoi  is  often  found 
written  Uxoró,  making  t<\oi*óe  in  the  genitive,  but  the 
form  here  used  is  also  well  kuown,  and  many  other 
words  that  originally  had  a final  eonsonant  are  now 
written  without  one — as  t)fu\oi,  pAoi,  t)AOi,  pí,  etc. 
Besides,  the  word  is  spelt  in  Old  Irish  tÁig  as  well  as 
tÁio  and  probably  5 is  really  the  dropped  consonant, 
for  leg — (speak)  appears  to  be  the  root,  found  in  Gr. 
lego  (I  speak)  logos  a word,  a story,  a fable,  Lat.  lego  I 
read,  Engl.  lay  a poem. 

Though  Ap  often  means  on>  about , concerning , and 
though  Oisín  is  represented  as  the  teller  of  the  story, 
the  meaning  of  the  title  is  not  ‘ Oisín's  Lay  about  Tír 
na  n-Og  J but  rather c The  Lay  of  Oisín-in - Tirna  nOgi 
&\\  does  not  generally  aspirate  in  the  phrase  aji  cíp,  on 
land,  but  it  does  when,  as  here,  cíp  governs  a genitive. 

Stanza  I.  *Oo  VpeÁpp  gníoin  5<M]xit>=who  was  best 
(in)  deed  of  valour.  This  Irish  idiom  is  often  compared 
with  the  Latin  genitive  and  ablative  of  quality,  vir 
durae  severitatis  6 a man  of  rigorous  severity/  vir  ex- 
celsá  staturá  1 a man  of  tall  stature/  but  though  in 
meaning  they  agree  somewhat,  the  constructions  are 
very  different.  The  Latin  phrase  may  be — and  is 
mostly — attributive , in  Irish  the  phrase  is  always  pre- 
dicative , and  follows  some  part  of  the  verb  1 p,  the  order 


being  Verbt  adjective>  noun,  : e.g.  (peAp)  Af  móf  ciú, 
but  the  adjective  does  not  qualify  clti  but  is  predicative 
to  f eAf,  and  like  all  predicative  adjectives  in  (modern) 
Irish,  never  changes.  The  meaning  therefore  strictly 
is  f a man  who  is  great  as  to  fame/  or  f in  fame/  which 
of  course  may  be  translated  6 a man  of  great  fame/ 
The  nearest  analogy  therefore  is  the  Latin  ‘ accusative 
of  closer  definition 9 as  in  feminae  nudae  brachia  ‘women 
bare  as  to  their  arms’^with  bare  arms ; or  the  Grk. 

1 accusative  of  reference 9 parthénos  kati>  to  eidos  a maid 
fair  (as  to)  íorm,  ingeAti  Af  bp eA§  t)eAU3.  The  corres- 
ponding  Engl.  expressions  generally  have  some  prepo- 
sition — ‘ a man  of  great  talent/  f a woman  with  many 
virtues/  ‘ a warrior  mighty  of  limb/ — the  last  being  a 
little  like  the  Irish. 

This  idiom  occurs  at  least  thirty  times  in  the  L<xoi 
Oipin,  twenty  times  with  the  perf.  ba,  b’,  vo  b’,  ten 
times  with  the  present  (relative)  Af : twice  with 

adjectives  in  the  positive  (cl<\nn)  bA  pó  rhAic  ^nAoi, 
rriAc  bA  bonnp ac  pciArh,  but  mostly  with  comparatives. 

The  sentence  vo  b’peÁpp  gníorh,  etc.,  may  grammati- 
cally  refer  either  to  rhic  or  in  first  line — I have 
taken  it  to  refer  to  pig,  i.e.,  Finn,  as  the  greater  of  the 
two. 

II.  ^AbfiA  anglieised  f Gavra/  ‘ Gaura/  and  ‘ Gowra  1 
— said  by  some  to  be  ‘ Garristown  9 in  Co.  Dublin,  but 
by  O’Donovan  identified  as  a small  stream  in  Meath 
flowing  into  the  Boyne,  and  anciently  known  as  Gabhra 
Aicle  from  being  near  the  Hill  of  Acaill  otherwise  the 
Hill  of  ‘ Skrene 9 a few  miles  from  Tara.  Here  A.D. 
284  was  fought  the  great  Cac  ^AbpA  or  Battle  of 
Gabhra — so  famous  in  history  and  legend  — between 
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the  áird-rí  Caírbre  Lifeachar  aided  by  the  forces  oi 
Meath,  Connacht,  and  Ulster,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Fenians  or  military  forces  of  Leinster  and  Munster 
on  the  other.  The  Leinster  Fenians  or  ClAnriA  b<Mfcne 
were  led  by  Oscar  son  of  Oisín  and  grandson  of  Finn, 
the  Munster  forces  by  Mogh  Corb  king  of  Munster. 
According  to  most  accounts  the  Southern  forces,  after 
a most  obstinate  battle  and  fearful  losses  on  both  sides, 
were  defeated — Oscar  being  slain  by  Cairbre  the  mon- 
arch,  but  the  latter  also  dying  shortly  after  from  wounds 
inflicted  by  Oscar.  Oisín  the  hero  of  our  story  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  few  survivors,  and  with  his 
relative  Caoilte  mac  Rónáin  is  fabled  to  have  lived  down 
to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  But  though  the  Cb<\nn<\ 
b<xifcne  may  have  suffered  severely,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  subsequent  kings  also  had  their  military  forces 
and  that  these  too  were  called  piannA  (see  below). 
For  further  information  about  the  Battle  of  Gabhra 
see  the  First  and  Fifth  vols.  of  the  Trans.  of  the  Ossianic 
Societyt 

III.  ponn  pAÍ:  Finn  is  here  introduced  as  a sur- 
vivor  of  Gabhra,  contrary  to  the  historical  tradition — 
for  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  give  his  death  at 
a.d.  283,  the  year  before  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  that  Oisín  and  Oscar  had  charge 
of  the  CWmA  b<Mfcne  at  that  battle.  But  the  poet 
brings  him  with  some  effect  into  two  scenes,  the  arrival 
of  Niamh  and  the  departure  of  Oisín  for  Tír  na  n-Og : 
moreover  the  desire  to  see  his  father  gives  Oisín  subse- 
quently  a reasonable  motive  for  wishing  to  revisit  Erin. 

Finn  the  son  of  C^mhall — wrongly  called  4 MacCool  • 
— the  ‘ Fingal  * of  Macpherson,  is  often  called  pí  na 


bpArm  *kíng  o f tlie  Fenian8,  in  this  and  other  írish 
legends : but  though  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Leinster  and  though  related  to  kings — he  was  son-in- 
law  of  the  monarch  Cormac  son  of  Art  and  father-in- 
law  of  Cormac  Cas  king  of  Munster — he  is  not  generally 
réckoned  amongst  the  kings  in  Irish  history ; the 
word  \ú  was  rather  freely  used  in  ancient  Ireland,  and 
often  meant  no  more  than  ruler,  commander,  chief  : as 
a prefix  it  meant  uoble,  distinguished,  as  píg-péinniú  a 
noble  warrior,  pig-eAppog  a distinguished  bishop : is 
twice  used  in  this  sense  in  Iaoi  where  Oisín  is  addressed 
as  a píog-gAipci'óeAc  and  a píog-tAoc  (noble  champion, 
noble  hero)  without  any  ref erence  to  his  origin : so  still 
an  excellent  man,  píog-tíÁn  a famous  poem. 

p<xnn  is  sometimes  a collective  (as  in  Stanza  III.) 
meaning  the  whole  Fenian  body,  and  sometimes  a masc. 
sing,  (as  in  St.  I.)  signifying  a Fenian , i.e.  a warrior  of 
the  Fnxnn<\  6ipe<\nn  ‘ warriors  or  soldiers  of  Erin/ 
This  sing.  pnxnn  and  plu.  Fi<\nn<\  are  sometimes  used 
in  English,  as  in  the  editor’s  metrical  version.  Dr. 
Hyde  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  Early  Gaeiic  Litera - 
ture  shows  that  the  word  “ Fenian  ” is  not  above  a 
century  old,  Miss  Charlotte  Brooke  in  her  Irish  Reliques 
(1789)  having  been  apparently  the  first  to  use  it.  As 
Féinn  and  Féinne  (older  Féin  and  Féine ) are  oblique 
forms  of  Fiann  the  English  adjective  ( Fenian 9 is 
formed  regularly  enough  : the  form  ‘ Finnian  ’ which 
seems  due  to  Moore,  is  quite  wrong  in  this  sense,  as  it 
implies  the  Fianna  got  their  name  from  Finn — which 
they  did  not.  But  in  relation  to  Finn’s  own  deeds  or 
life,  this  wordis  correct  enough,  cf  Herculean , Augus - 
tan}  Spenserian , etc. 
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The  longer  forms  pAntiAit)  and  péinnin  were  also  iti 
use  in  the  sense  of  ‘ warrior  J or  ‘ soldier  ’ and  survived 
the  shorter  words  for  centuries,  down  to  mediaeval  times. 
They  gave  rise  to  the  stillliving  surnames  O pAnnavóe, 
anglicised  ‘ 0’Feeney } and  ‘ Feeney  ’ and  THac  <m 
phnxnnAine,  corruptly  ‘ Mac  Aneany ; and  ‘ Mac  Neany 7 
— in  which  names  the  meaning  was  doubtless  the  later 
one,  namely  ‘ warrior ' rather  than  ‘ hunter/  See 
Yocab.  for  pAnn. 

IY.  1.0C  tém,  otherwise  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  in 
Kerry — the  scene  of  thís  story.  The  lower  lake  is  still 
called  by  the  Irish  name,  but  in  Irish  authorities  the 
name  includes  both  lakes. 

YIII.  Ag  pot<s6  a bpógA : here  a gepit.  pl.  bpój^  has 
the  form  of  a nom.  (or  acc.)  plural,  instead  of  the  more 
regular  bpóg:  so  also  iom<vo  píoncA  instead  of  lomAn 
píon  or  n’píonuAib,  and  íia  j-cuaca  n-óip  instead  of 
nA  5-cuAc  n-óip — though  the  usage  is  more  rare  with 
the  article  : but  in  all  such  cases  (in  poetry)  the  longer 
form  is  prob,  for  metre's  sake. 

XVIII.  tliAm  Chmn-óip.  Niamh  is  strictly  a sub- 
stantive,  meaning  ‘ brightness  ’ or  ‘ splendour/  as  in 
“1p  cú  A-p  Áibne  niam  uAp  ^^^1^/’  ‘ thou  art  the  most 
beautiful  in  brightness  of  all  women  } (Oss.  Soc.  Trans. 
VI.  p.  94) : at  1.  366  it  is  used  attributively — niAm-bpAU 
ójvóa  bright  mantle  adorned  with  gold — as  other  nouns 
may  be,  cf  5pn\n-be<xn,  píog-ndn,  etc.  Was  formerly 
frequent  as  a proper  name,  see  another  legend  (Oss. 
Soc.  Trans.  V.,  p.  86)for  another  Niamh — “ 11i<xm  nu^ó- 
cpocAc,”  i.e.,  Niamh  of  the  ever-new  Beauty. 
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In  this  Iaoi  Niamh  is  not  inflected,  though  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  follow  the  analogy  of  j'CiArh 
(beauty)  and  other  such  feminines,  and  make  genit. 
Héirhe  and  dat.  tléirh.  In  Mr.  John  Molloy’s  Ir.  Gram. 
p.  209,  there  is  an  0.  Ir.  inscription  quoted  in  which  the 
name  is  duly  inflected  : “ Opóic  *oo  néim  ingin  Chuipc 
ocup  oo  IDAcgAmAin  ú ChiApmeic  tef  i n'oépnA'o  in 
cempubyA,,,  i.e.,  ‘ A prayer  for  Niamh  daughter  of  Corc 
and  for  Mathghamhain  (‘  Mahon  ’)  grandson  of  Ciar- 
mhac  by  whom  this  church  wasbuilt.,  (Allied  to  nedrh 
heaven,  néAtriAn  a pearl,  nAorh  holy,  Lat.  nim-bus  a 
bright  cloud,  and  perh.  English  new.  Sío*oa,  silk  : 
another  old  name  for  siik  was  ptA1c>  found  also  in  W. 
sirig : Engl.  silk  is  same  word,  being  for  silic,  siric — 
all  from  L.  séricum.) 

XVII.  SeApc  Ap  *oo  tu^Af  *oo*o,  itiac:  Usually 
trans.  c I gave  love/  but  doubtf ul  if  it  should  not  always 
be  translated  ‘ 1 took  a love  for  a person 9 : ‘ to  take  a 
liking  to/  is  a more  common  Engl.  expression  in  Ire- 
land  than,  ‘ to  fall  in  lovewith/  Cf.  theEngl.  phrases 
‘ to  take  a fancy  to/  ‘ to  coneeive  a passion  for/  etc. 

XYIII.  Cia  aca  *oom  cLoinn — for  Finn  had  other 
sons  at  the  time — among  them,  T)Áipe  UeApg,  tloigne 
tloipc-teACAn,  FeApgup  Fmnbeot,  etc.,  no  doubt  Oipín 
v/as  tbe  eldest,  certainly  the  most  famous. 

XXI.  Third  line:  otherwise,  “Acc  cuAiiApgbÁit 
•o’pAjAit  Ap  a §A1pce/, — an  intolerable  line  to  the  ear. 

XXVI.  JeAfA  nAc  bpuÍAngAit),  etc.  Most  of  the 
meanings  of  j;eip  and  ^eApA  are  given  in  Vocab.  which 
see.  Only  three  times  in  this  poem — always  in  the 
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plu.  We  hope  no  reader  will  pronounce  geAfA  as  ‘ jeessa  ’ 
but  as  ‘ gassa/  or  something  like  that,  for  the  5 is 
always  hard  in  Irish  : geip  (sing.)  is  pronounced  ‘ gesh  ’ 
(with  g as  in  get).  Yarious  constructions  are  used, 
sometimes  determined  by  the  special  meaning  of  the 
word : geAfA  *oo  cup  1 gcouiAip  ótntie  to  put  a pro- 
posal  before  one,  to  make  a request : j;eApA  00  cup  Ap 
— to  impose  bonds  on  a person,  to  exact  a pledge:  ^eAf  a 
o’piibArig  to  disregard  a command : ouirie  00  cup 
geAfAib  to  put  a person  under  solemn  vows  or  pledges : 
geApA  00  coitiaU/,  00  coiriitíoriAÓ=to  fulfil  one’s  pledges 
or  vows,  geAf  a vo  bpipeAÚ  to  break  one’s  pledge : ip 
geip  t)Am  it  Í8  a command  to  me,  I must  do  it : some- 
times  has  the  contrary  meaning,  it  is  forbidden  to  me, 

I may  not  do  it. 

XXX.  Ceu*o  eAC  . . . ceu*o  ue  coriAib:  thefor- 

mer  eonstruction  is  the  more  reg.,  the  other  is  rarer : 
so  also  for  peAcc  ÍAece,  occ  bAece  we  sometimes  hear 
peAcc  *oe  ÍAecib,  etc. 

Spób — sometimes  written  ppóbl — was  prob.  an  Irish 
material  and  the  name  an  Irish  word,  though  the  mean- 
ing  has  probably  changed.  A frequent  epithet  in  the 
old  writings  is  píg  as  a prefix  and  pígUA  as  an  adj., 
píg-ppót,  ppót  p5*OA,=royal  or  kingly  sról : shirts, 
mantles,  robes,  banners,  vestments,  etc.,  were  made  of 
this  materiaL  See  poclóip  under  ppót. 

XXXI.  The  mention  of  cattle  and  sheep,  if  not 
savouring  greatly  of  the  imaginative,  was  natural  , 
enough  in  a poet  living  in  a pastoral  district,  and  in  a 
country  one  of  whose  chief  sources  of  wealth  has  always 
been  her  flocks  and  herds.  Some  of  these  lines  read 
very  like  those  in  beAbAp  riA  jCeApc  (‘  Book  of  Rights)  * 
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detailing  the  rnbutes  of  provincial  kings  to  an  áirdrl , 
or  the  presents  of  the  latter  to  his  subject  chiefs.  E.g . 

“ Céo  cAepAÓ,  céA*o  bpAC,  céA*o  bó 
Acup  céA*o  copc  cob<xip  *óó — 

O CbmteAn'opAi'ó  in  cocai*ó 
*oo  pi§  Aibig  nxp  n-ob(\ip — ” 

Translated  by  O’Donovan  (LeAbAp  ru\  5-CeApu, 

pp.  120,  121.) 

A hundred  sheep,  a hundred  cloaks,  a hundred  cows 
And  a hundred  hogs  are  given  to  him — 

From  Cuileannraidh  of  the  war 
To  the  king  of  Aileach  laboriously. 

XXXII.  tTlAigoeAn — not  an  old  word  in  Irish. 
Was  probably  used  at  first  only  for  those  Saxon  rmxig- 
oeAnA  or  maidens  who  in  early  times  were  often  carried 
off  or  purchased  by  Irish  princes  and  chiefs — some  to 
be  their  wives,  others  to  be  servants.  Besides  óg  or 
015,  inge^n  was  often  used  in  0.  Ir.  for  virgin  or 
maiden , as  in  the  Hymn  of  St.  Patrick  “1n  eirogAi 
noem-m^en  ,J=In  the  innocence  of  holy  virgins  : and 
in  ecclesiastical  writings  Christ  is  often  called  TBac  ua 
h-lngine  (Son  of  the  Virgin),  where  we  now  say  1TI<xc 
n<\  b-Oige  (or  n<x  ITlAigoine). 

XLIV.  X) pÁgbAf  piÁn  u tnbe  ” Ag  An  b-péinn, — uite 
seems  strangely  used  here : perhaps  eibe  is  the  right 
readiug ; he  had  bidden  pbÁn  to  Finn,  now  pbÁn  eibe 
(another  farewell)  to  the  Fenians. 

LV.  Forhop  btnbbeAÓ:  With  bintteAÓ  * of  the  blows/ 
compare  béimeAnnAC  in  bAÍAp  béimeAnnAc,  or  bAÍAp 
nA  mbéimeAnn  =‘  Balar  of  the  Blows  ’ of  ancient  legend : 
also  Lu§ai*ó  bÁrh-pAOA  bonn-béimeAnnAc=Long-armed 
Lnghaidh  of  the  Mighty  Blows  (Oióe  Cboinne  Lip.). 
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^OTriOjA — here  used  as  a proper  name — ís  of  eourse 
the  same  as  porhopAÓ  generallv  anglicised  É Fomorian/ 
It  is  commonlj  explained  to  mean  a sea-rover,  a pirate, 
as  if  from  po  near  or  at  and  imnp  the  sea,  But  the 
word  is  often  understood  simplv  to  mean  a giant  as, 
CtocÁri  nA  bFoiriopAC=the  Giants’  Causewav  : famhair 
the  Scottish  form  of  the  word  is  always  understood  to 
mean  a giant : FOTiiop  is  spoken  of  in  the  taoi  as  a 
fACAÓ  (giant)  and  pe<\p  móp  (big  man) : and  lastly  the 
word  is  often  found  in  old  writings  with  the  second  o 
marked  long  (pomóp)  from  all  which  it  appears  that  the 
word  rather  means  po-móp,  i.e.,  very  big  (for  po  is  some- 
times  intensive,  representing  po=good,  well). 

Uíp  n<3k  mbeo  4 Land  of  the  Living/  here  spoken  of  as 
a kingdom  different  from  XTip  n-Og  is  according  to 
older  legends  but  another  name  for  tTI  0.5  TTieatt,  the 
old  Irish  Elysium, — Uíp  n<\  n-O^  itself.  See  Introduc- 
tion , and  also  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer’s  Story  of  Bran . 

LVII.  IDpuim-togAC  is  no  doubt  a place  of  the 
imagination — though  there  may  have  been  places  in 
Ireland  of  that  name  : tog&c  seems  for  tojÓAC  or  tu§- 
ó<\c  genit.  of  tugAió — 4 Lughaidh’s  Ridge/ 

The  unusual  genit.  Dpuime  (for  the  more  reg.  *opom<\) 
is  prob.  intended  as  an  internal  assonancetobuitte-(<\c) 
in  the  same  line.  The  nom.  is  generally  opuim,  some- 
times  opom. 

LXV.  Oipc  tiom  50  póit:  póit  is  no  subst.  meaning 
‘ while  9 — in  spite  of  the  dietionaries — the  apparent 
resemblance  being  the  only  reason  for  the  statement : 
if  it  were  a subst.  one  could  say  p<\n  póit  as  we  can  say 
p<\n  c<\m<\tt,  but  we  cannot.  It  is  always  an  adj.  mean- 
ing  soft  or  gtntle  or  quiet , and  50  póit,  quietly,  softly. 
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The  equivalent  phra&es  as  in  p*n  50  péit>,  p<m  50  f oc<\ip 
clearly  show  this. 

LXYIII.  13’Á  cpéme  cÁih,  seems  a mixture  of  two 
different  idioms — nít  hAoc  n’Á  úpéine=there  is  no  hero 
with  (all)  his  valour,  i.e .,  however  valiant,  in  which 
úpéme  is  a subst.,  cf.,  *o’Á  rhéi*o,  t>’Á  peÁbap,  etc.  The 
other  is  upéme  cÁit  (explained  above— see  Notes  to 
St.  I.)  in  which  cpéine  is  a superl.  adj.,  and  cÁit  is  a 
noun  in  the  accus.  But  cpeine  being  a subst.  in  *o,Á 
cpéme  it  could  of  course  take  a genit.,  as  in  x>’&  tiacc 
11  Ap=whatever  number  of  times,  however  often : hence 
it  ought  to  be  either  *o’a  cpéme  4 cÁit  or  *o’a  cpéme 
cAite : the  corruption  is  probably  not  due  to  the  author 
Micheál  Coimín , who  was  a good  Irish  scholar  as  well 
as  a poet. 

LXX.  beapc  Aip,  &c.  Hitherto  translated  ‘load’ 
or  ‘ bundle  * of  skins — though  why  the  giant  should 
go  to  fight  earrying  a load  of  skins  is  not  obvious  : I 
take  it  to  mean  dress,  clothing , as  in  coipbeApu,  cinn- 
beApc,  &c.  See  Yocab. 

Loipg-peApfAt)  lApAinn,  a heavy  club  of  iron — the 
usual  weapon  of  a giant  in  our  Irish  tales.  Thus  was 
armed  SeApbÁn  LoctAnnáó  the  one-eyed  giant  in  the 
story  of  Diarmaid  and  Gráinne. 

LXXII.  'Oo  bÁin^p:  here  we  have  a solitary  in- 
stance  of  an  old  perfect  probably  now  obsolete  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Bha  is  used  in  Scotland  instead 
of  our  bhí  (was)  : the  Scots  have  kept  the  older  word, 
our  bí  is  modern,  derived  (directlv)  from  the  root  bí. 
We  use  b&  (less  correctly  bnt))  as  the  perf.  of  i]\ 

LXXV.  Chui|i  íce  ap  b<xlpAin : here  we  have  two 
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words  almost  synonymous — a frequent  thing  in  IrísTi 
as  in  other  languages  ; a purs  Irish  word  íce  and 
another  bAÍpAm  from  the  Graeco-Latin  balsam-um: 
whence  also  the  Engl.  balsam  of  which  balm  is  an  ab- 
breviation  : cup  in  íce=to  embalm. 

íce  here  means  a healing  ointment  or  salve  : was  also 
inf.  of  ícim  I heal  (generaily  now  béigeApAim) : identical 
with  W.  iach  well,  sound.  Enters  into  several  com- 
pounds,  as  íoc-tuib,  íoc-bup,  both  of  which  mean  aheal - 
ingherb/\ oc-fbvmce  ‘cure-of-health’  all-heal,  cordial, 
&c.  Hence  one  of  our  words  for physician  íci*ó  (‘healer’) 
which  has  givan  rise  to  the  surname  O b-lceA*óA  (O 
h-1ci*óe)  ‘ descendant  of  the  physician’  anglicised 
0' Hickey  and  Hickey — probably  also  ‘ Hicks  ’ in  some 
cases  (in  Ireland).  In  early  writers  we  find  SbÁin-íci*ó 
the  1 Whole-healer 9 used  for  Saviour— now  SbÁnuij- 
ceoip:  compare  the  Anglo-Saxon  Haelende  Saviour 
(lit.  ‘ Healer  ’)  and  Germ.  Heiland. 

LXXVI.  UbógbAf  a biA  óp  a beAcc — the  usual  for- 
mula  in  our  old  tales  to  describe  a burial.  More  fully 
it  runs  : có^bAb  a biA  óp  a beAcc,  *oo  peApAb  a cbuice 
CAOince,  Agup  *oo  pcpíobAb  a Ainm  m ogAtn  cpAob 
‘ His  stone  was  raised  over  his  grave,  his  rite  of 
mourning  was  performed,  and  his  name  was  written 
in  Ogham  craobh!  Doubtless  the  cbtnce  cAoince  was 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  Fovor.  In  the  Oibe 
Cboinne  Lip  we  read  of  their  burial ; A^tif  *oo  cógbAb 
a biA  óf  a beAcc,  *oo  fcpíobA*ó  a n-AnmAnnA  OjAim,  *oo 
peAjiA'ó  a gcbtnce  CAoince,  Aj^uf  *oo  ppíc  neAm  'o’a  n- 
AnAmnAib  ‘ And  their  stone  was  raised  over  their  grave, 
their  Ogham  names  were  written,  their  mourning  rite 
was  performed,  and  heaven  was  gained  for  their  souls/ 
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Li<\  is  rarely  used  now  for  a stone,  but  it  is  the  word 
always  used  in  the  name  of  the  famous  hiA  pÁih  or  (so 
called)  ‘ Stone  of  Destiny  * : this  according  to  one  legend 
is  now  in  Westminster  Abbe}7’,  but  according  to  the 
very  learned  and  critical  Dr.  Petrie  (Antiquities  of 
Tara  Hill ) it  is  to  be  seen  on  Tara  Kill  yet.  It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  name  means  ‘ Stone  of  Destiny  J 
— O’Donovan  did  not  believe  so ; more  prob,  it  means 
€ Stone  of  Power  ’ or  c Strength/  The  oldest  name 
for  it  was  pÁt  or  'fÁt  móp:  cf \ Lia  pÁit  with  Ctoc 
buAÓA  ‘ Stone-of-Tirtue.’  The  old  prophecy  con- 
cerning  it  is  given  by  Keating  thus  : 

Cme&X)  Scuiu,  fAop  &n  pne! 
tllun  b&  <\n  pÁipume- — 

tTl<\p  & b-pmgit)  An  bi<\  pÁit 
Dtigit)  pt<\iúe<\p  *oo  §AbÁit ! 

which  may  be  Englished  : 

Scotic  race,  noble  nation  ! 

— If  no  vain  vaticination — 

Where  the  Lia  Fáil  they  find 

There  they  law  and  lordship  bind  ! 

• 

OgAm  cjiAob : Many  of  the  references  to  Ogham  in 
the  old  tales  are  to  the  writing  of  names  on  head- 
stones  : as  a matfer  of  fact  a large  number  of  the  ex- 
isting  genuine  Ogham  inscriptions  are  onlv  names  or 
other  such  brief  words  or  notices.  But  there  is  some 
evidence  that  Ogham  was  used  also  for  fuller  and 
longer  writings.  See  O’Donovan’s  Irish  Grammar 
and  0’0urry’s  MS.  Materials . The  greatest  authority 
on  Ogham  writings  however  is  the  late  Pichard  Bolfc 
Brash,  a Cortman,  a member  of  the  old  Ossianic 
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Society  and  of  many  other  archaeological  bodies.  His 
great  work  on  the  “ Ogham-Inscribed  Monuments  ol 
the  Gael  ” was  published  in  1876  shortly  after  his  death. 
Other  authorities  are  Dr.  Graves,  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  and  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  See 
Vocab.  for  OgAm. 

LXXIX.  tlíp  cÁipe  t)on  gpidnbeAn.  I was  once 
inclined  to  take  such  words  as  uÁipe  in  these  construc- 
tions,  as  abstract  substantives,  which  of  course  are  often 
identical  in  form  with  compar.  adjectives,  as  Áibne, 
cpéine,  c<Mpe,  Áip*oe,  etc.  Butaftera  wider  experience 
I agree  with  my  friend  [the  late]  Mr.  John  Fleming — 
the  veteran  Irish  scholar  and  critic — that  they  are  rather 
comparatives,  as,  níp  rhe^pA,  níp  mó,  níp  U154  are  also 
found.  At  st.  LXXVII.  a similar  construction  is  found 
with  an  adj.  in  the  pos.  degree,  me<yóp<\c  *oúmn  = 
ii  was  merry  to  ns—we  were  merry . 

C.  1*oip  peAji  rhnAoi.  Here  ix>ip  is  the  usual  pre- 
position  between  but  is  better  translated  both  “ both 
man  and  woman  i.e.  both  men  and  women  : at  st. 
CXXVIII.  the  plu.  is  used  mApc-fbuAg  móp  i*oip  pheApA 
jup  mná=a  great  cavalcade  of  (both)  men  apd  women. 
Irishmen  much  oftener  use  the  word  ‘ between  J in  this 
sense  than  Englishmen. 

1*oip  in  0.  Ir.  governed  the  accus.  both  in  the  sing. 
and  plu.  but  afterwards  the  usage  fluctuated,  some- 
times  an  accus.  was  used  and  sometimes  a dative  : even 
words  joined  by  Agup  were  sometimes  put  in  different 
cases:  mnAOi  was  orig.  both  accus.  and  dat.,  therefore 
it  may  be  called  either  in  this  case,  but  as  in  i*oip 
pheAjiA  guj'  rhnÁ  it  is  plainly  the  accus.  it  is  best  to 
consider  the  words  in  both  phrases  as  accusatives. 
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Aip  ye&X)  t>eic  n-oi*óce(A*ó)  'oeic  tá:  ‘for  ten 
nights  and  ten  days/  So  of  Oisín’s  fight  with  Fovor, 
we  are  told  it  lasted  * for  three  nights  and  three  days/ 
In  these  phrases  it  is  not  mere  accident  that  the  nights 
are  mentioned  first — the  Irish  reckoned  the  nights  as 
preceding  the  days,  that  is,  the  night  of  a particular 
day  was  the  night  before  that  day,  not  the  night  after 
it.  This  is  also  the  Jewish  custom,  founded  no  doubt 
on  the  statement  in  Genesis  chap.  I.  “ Agup  t>o  pirme 
nóin  Agup  An  iruMt)in  <\n  cé&x>  tÁ — ‘ And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  formed  the  first  day/  The 
ecclesiastical  day  also  is  reckoned  from  vespers  to 
vespers,  but  the  custom  is  not  of  Christian  origin  in 
Ireland,  for  Caesar  tells  us  (De  Bell  Gall.  Lib.  VI.)  the 
Grauls  made  their  days  follow  the  night — i.  e.  they 
reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset : the  Gauls  had  it  then 
as  pagans,  and  the  Italians  had  not.  The  custom  of 
calling  the  days  before  certain  feasts  the  nights  of  those 
feasts  as  Oi*óce  Ho*obAc  Christmas  Eve,  but  lit.  ‘ Christ- 
mas  night/  Oióce  ChÁpcA  Easter  Eve,  Holy  Saturday, 
Oi'óce  ShAiimA,  November  Eve,  All  Hallows?  Eve,  &c., 
is  a relic  of  this  old  observance. 

CVIII.  ptfip  n^  mbAn : ptúp  here  is  a synonym  for 
the  Ir.  btÁc  or  pcoc  a flower  or  blossom.  It  is  also 
used  for  flour — that  is,  the  flower  or  finest  part  of  meaL 
In  the  last  century,  ‘ flower’  was  the  English  spelling 
in  both  senses.  Dr.  O’Brien  in  his  Ir.  Dictionary  does 
not  give  ptúp  in  the  sense  of  a floiver  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  flour  (of  meal)  and  thought  it  was  for  ‘ putúp J 
from  Lat.  pulver-(pulvis)  dust.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
he  was  mistaken,  the  word  has  existed  in  both  senses 
for  some  centuries  in  Irish,  and  is  a loan  from  Norm. 
French  fleur  just  as  the  Eng.  flower  or  flour  is.  So  in 
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Welsh,  blawd  has  botli  meanings : Mac  Firbis  used 
btÁú  in  the  sense  of  ‘ flour 9 as  well  as  ‘ flower/  For 
the  change  of  f to  p — mostly  in  foreign  words — we 
may  cite  Francis  to  PpompAf,  Philip  ( Filip ) to  pitib, 
firkin  to  pijicín,  etc. 

OXXIV — V.  T)Á  bpÁgAinn-pe,  etc.  These  two 
stanzas  read  like  a part  of  the  famous  lomApbÁig  or 
Disputation  between  Oisín  and  St.  Patrick.  Some 
versions  of  the  Laoi  Oipn  contain  many  stanzas  of  this 
disputation — leading  one  to  think  that  perhaps  a great 
portion  of  the  lomapbÁig  was  composed  by  Micheál 
Coimín  the  author  of  the  baoi,  or  at  least  re-written  by 
him ; but  they  have  been  omitted  here  as  irrelevant 
and  hindering  the  action  of  the  tale — these  two  onlv 
being  retained,  as  they  are  somewhat  characteristic  of 
the  old  and  as  yet  but  half-converted  pagan. 

plúippe  is  an  obscure  word  to  me,  but  is  found  occa- 
sionally  in  Munster  poetry.  It  evidently  means  plenty> 
abundance.  If  we  could  in  this  case  as  in  others  suppose 
a prefixed  p (rare  before  t)  we  might  trace  túippe  to 
bóp  or  teop  ‘enough/  ‘plenty’  with  an  ending  as  in 
pAoip-pe,  t)Aoip-pe,  uuip-pe,  &c.  But  could  it  possibly 
be  for  ‘ flourish  9 ? 

OXXVIII.  tTlApc-fliiAg  móji  ioip  feAjiA  mn Á: 

Perhaps  a procession  of  pilgrims  going  to  some  shrine, 
whose  appearance  would  be  passing  strange  to  Oisín. 

CXXXV.  Aji  AtmAin  eucuAig:  What  I have  called 
‘ Alvin  } is  generally  more  corruptly  called  ‘ Allen 9 — 
the  hill  of  ‘ Allen  ’ in  Eildare,  whence  the  Bog  óf 
* Allen 9 also  takes  its  English  name.  On  this  hili 
Finn  had  his  most  famous  fortress  or  palace.  If  the 
Irish  spelling  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  I certainly  pre- 
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fer  Alvin  to  1 Allen/  and  in  some  editions  of  Moore  I 
íind  this  is  the  spelling  he  used,  eg^  “ The  wine-cup 
is  eircling  in  Alvin's  whilst  other  editions 

actually  print  the  mh — ‘ Almhin.,  The  hero  of  Moore’s 
song  is  of  course  Finn,  but  the  poet  puts  him  very  far 
forward  in  the  centuries,  or  puts  the  Danes  very  far 
back.  AbtriAin  (Abrhuin)  is  also  found  as  a norn.  making 
genit.  AtrhAine. 

Le<xcAn-tAij;eAn==of  broad  Leinster.  But  l^ijeAn 
is  strictly  (or  was  originally)  a genit.-plu.  meaning 
‘ of  the  Leinstermen  ’ : nom.  pl.  LAigin,  gen.  pl.  Lai- 
ge^n,  dat.  pl.  Laignib  (and  formerly  acc.  pl.  L&ijne 
for  ancient  LAi^mu).  Laighean  however,  or  Lagen 
(old  form,  whence  the  Latinised  Lagenia)  must  also 
orig.  have  been  a nom.  sing.  meaning  ‘ Leinsterman  ; ’ 
it  is  said  to  have  meant  at  first  a lancer  or  lance-bearer . 
An  older  name  for  the  Leinstermen  was  gaitian,  also 
spelt  5<^tíon  and  5A1^eom : tkis  name  has  no  (etymo- 
logical)  connection  with  L<M§in,  though  5A1^í°ti  may 
mean  5^"^1ori  the  ‘ javelin-host J or  people,  and  may 
either  be  a s3'nonym  for  L<M§in  or  may  denote  an 
earlier  and  different  race.  Laignedó  is  now  a Leinster- 
man,  nom.  pl.  Laigmg,  dat.  pl.  L<M§ne^cAib. 

CXXXIX.  ^leAtin-nA-pmób:  Believed  to  be  the 
Gleann-na-smól  or  “ Thrushes’  Glen  ” near  Dublin— 
otherwise  * Glenasmole  ’ “ a fine  valley  near  Tallaght, 
Dublin,  where  the  river  Dodder  rises  ” (Jo^ce’s  Names 
of  Places^  Vol.  I.)  Smót  the  thrush,  throstle,  or 
mavis;  now  more  generally  pmóÍAc  or  pmóitín,  and 
for  the  change,  compare  nAopc<\c  (a  snipe)  and  cpaonac 
(a  corn-crake)  with  the  older  and  simpler  ndopc  and 
cjuxon.  The  correct  name  is  probably  5te<Min-n<v-pmót 
( Glen  of  the  Thrushes ; rather  than  gtcAnn-an-fmóit 
* Glen-of-the-Thrush., 


There  are  but  few  places  mentioned  in  the  Laoi: 
Loch  Lein  in  Kerry,  the  scene  of  the  hunt  and  of  the 
first  appearance  of  Niamh,  Róimk(R ome),  the  shadowy 
Druim-loghach — somewhere  no  doubt  on  the  borders  of 
Tír  na  nOg — ( Cúigeadh ) Laighean , Finn’s  province, 
Almha  c Allen y his  chief  residence,  in  Eildare,  Gabhra 
in  Meath,  and  Gleann-na-smól  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe  to  Oisín — these  are  all.  Doubtless  some  archaeo- 
iogists  would  think  the  poem  € ver y poor  in  topography.’ 
Upí  ceun  pe^p.  It  is  curious  how  often  the  number 
three  is  mentioned  in  this  and  other  Irish  tales.  The 
only  other  numerals  occurring  here  are  aou  (one)  p e<\cc 
(seven)  t)eic  (ten)  and  the  substantives  t)íp  (a  couple) 
caoj;^  fifty,  ceu*o  a hundred,  and  míbe  a thousand.  If 
a particularly  gallant  feat  is  done,  the  Fenians  give 
three  shouts  of  joy  (cpí  ^ÁpcA  gpirm)  or  of  triumph 
(mAoi*óce) ; if  anything  sad  occurs,  they  give  three  cries 
of  grief  (cpí  gÁpcA  ^uib,  no  curhAi'ó) ; Oisín’sfight  with 
Fovor  lasted  three  nights  and  ihree  days,  thrice  fifty 
warriors  come  out  as  a guard  of  honour  to  meet  Oisín 
and  Niamh,  Oisín  had  three  children  in  Tír  na  nOg, 
Niamh  gives  Oisín  three  warnings,  three  hundred  men 
were  struggling  with  the  great  flag-stone,  and  on 
coming  back  to  Erin,  Oisín  found  he  had  been  three 
hundred  years  in  Tír  na  nOg 

CXLVII.  g10!1^  one  °f  the  very  few  Engl.  words 
in  the  poem — the  only  others  being  pceun  (steed), 
mAi§t)eAn  (maiden),  and  perhaps  péippe  (perch),  and 
pAÍÁp  (palace) — none  of  them  absolutely  necessary  and 
the  last  two  prob.  rather  from  Norm.  French  than  from 
English.  There  are  of  course  several  loan-words  from 
the  Latin,  as  ppoinn,  peAppA,  piobÁic,  bACAVl,  etc.,  but 
even  these  are  not  numerous.  See  Vocabulary. 


Foctdiu. 

[Some  of  the  easier  ancl  more  ordinary  words  are 
omitted,  and  generally  only  the  meanings  required  or 
sanctioned  by  the  text  are  given.  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  lines  in  the  Irish  poem.  For  proper  names  see  the 
Notes.] 

^d*óbA|i,  m.,  cause,  reason,  motive  : ní  ^An  ÁúbAji,  not 
without  cause,  1,  81. 

m.,  success,  good  luck,  good  fortune;  triumph, 
victory  : gen.  sing.  Á15,  now  more  generally  á§a: 
OpcAp  Á§  (gen.  pl.)  Oscar  of  victories,  victorious  or 
valiant  Oscar:  also  Oifín  Á15,  ponn  Á15,  &c.  [allied 
to  Lat.  aug-eo , aug-mentum , Gr.  aux-áno , Eng.  eke 
(increase),  whence  it  appears  5 (not  t>)  is  the  radical 
consonant : 50  An  c-Ág  opu,  ‘ may  the  luckbe 
on  you  ’=good  luck  to  you.] 

-Ajjaiú,  f.,  face,  front : Áp  n-AgAiú paji, 

11.  189,  190,  we  gave  (or  turned)  our  face  to  the 
west : gen.  sing.  and  nom.  pl.  Aigúe:  u<\b<\i|iu  Aijúe 
An  qieun-muip,  turning  his  face  to  the  strong 
sea,  159  : nuh  Ap  A^AVó^to  go  forward,  to  advance : 
t)ui  in  A5A1Ú,  cup  m AgAiú,  to  go  against,  oppose. 
«dilne,  Aitte,  (1)  adj.  compar.  of  ÁÍAinn,  beautiful, 
lovely  : Af  Áilne  jjuaoi,  who  is  most  lovely  of 
countenance  : (2)  abst.  noun  fem.  beauty,  bright- 
ness,  loveliness.  SeeÁÍAinn. 

Ainm,  m..  a name  ; g.  sing  AnmA,  nom.  pl.  AnmAnnA,  less 
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freq.  ainmne,  as  at  11.  419,  425.  (Prob.  for  Aicnim 
=i agnomen  \ : cf \ Aiúne,  knowledge.) 

Ainniji,  1 (gen.  ainnipe),  a maid,  maiden,  young  woman  : 
once  only,  11.  201,  202,  *oo  concAmAji  Ainnifi  05,  we 
saw  a young  maid : be<\n  05,  óigbeAn,  mgeAn,  015, 
m<M5*oeAn,  b]uiinneAÍt,  all  occur  in  íaoi  Oipn  as 
synonyms.  (Also  spelt  Ainnip  and  Ain*oeAp  in 
the  nom.,  0.  Ir.  Ainnep:  Sometimes  mis-spelt  <un- 
pp,  confounding  it  with  a diff.  word  inpip.  Pro- 
bably  contains  the  O.  Ir.  *oep  or  *oeAp,  a daughter. 
See  Oormac’s  Glossary,  also  O’Clerj’s). 

Aqi,  prep.  (1)  by:  pug  ye  opm  Aip  bÁirh,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand,  377 : Aip  nó  Aip  eigeAn,  by  consent 
or  by  force=willingly  or  unwillingly:  Aip  fA*o 
=by  length,  in  lengfch  : (2)  through,  aip  pu*o 

^n  c-fAogAit,  L 270,  through  the  length  of  the 
wcrld,  throughout  the  world  : 443,  <\ip  e<\g<\t  nÁp 
céacc  *ouiu,  through  fear  there  might  not  be  a 
return  for  thee : <\ip  pe<\*ó  cpí  n-oi*óce  through 
a space  of  (=during  or  for)  three  nights,  285. 
[Sometimes  written  Ap  and  wrongly  confounded 
with  Ap  (1)  and  <\p  (2)  below : orig.  form  ep 
found  often  in  be<\bAp  bpeAC  as,  ep  peAO  nó^ 
míp,  for  a period  of  nine  months  (Athinson’s 
Homilies  from  beAbAf  > bfeAc).  Is  identical 
with  0.  Ir.  intensive  ep-  now  ip-,  e<\|i-  and  up- 
as  in  i|i-ífe<\t=very  humble:  eAp-jAbÁit= 

thorough  taking=arrest,  up-5]iÁnn<\=verv  ugly: 
is  the  Lat.  per  in  all  its  senses,  with  usual  loss 
of  initial  p ; and  Eng.  for  in  phrases  like  € fot 
twenty  years,’  4 cried  for  joy.’] 
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Aijvo,  x.,  (í)  a point  of  the  compass,  quarter,  directlon, 
part  of  the  heavens : twice  in  this  poem,  1.  326 
’S  éipig  5A0 c in  5<xc  Aon  Áip*o,  till  rose  the 
wind  in  every  direction ; and  at  506  o’peucdf 
1 n 5AC  tnte  Ai|vo:  ceicjie  h-Áipoe  An  oorham, 
the  four  cardinal  points : gen.  sing.  Áijvoe,  gen. 
pl.  Ájio:  (2)  a point,  end,  limit,  ceiúpe  h-Ái]\oe 
n<x  cjunnne,  the  four  ends  of  the  earth,  the  utmost 
limits  of : (3)  a place,  spot,  <\p  Áipo=on  the  spot, 
present.  (0.  Ir.  Áipc,  Scot.  airt  and  airth  from 
the  Gaelic.) 

Áipo,  £,  notice,  esteem,  honour  : only  once,  596,  ^An 
hjng,  5<\n  rhe<\rh<Mp  5<m  Áipo,  without  strength 
or  memory  or  honour:  otnne  5<m  Áipo,  aperson 
without  distinction,  an  unnoticed,  unhonoured 
person.  Prob.  identical  with  Áipoe,  height, 
eminence:  cf,  moiit  (delay)  for  moitte,  also 
other  abstracts  like  cpém,  quioag  for  cpéme, 
c]m<M§e,  etc. 

Aipoe,  adj.,  compar.  (and  superl.)  of  Ápo,  q.v. 

AipgeAO,  m.,  silver : pte<vpc  Aipgio,  abranch  or  wreath 
of  silver  : <m  p^eAO  Agup  óp,  silver  and  gold : also 
written  Aipgioo,  but  the  10  forms  of  such  words — 
<M]\5ioo,  m<Mciop,  éijion,  téigion,  etc. — were  strictly 
daiives}  though  in  later  times  they  have  become 
confounded : so  also  oon  pop  (to  the  man)  waa 
said  rather  than  oon  cionn  (a  dat.  of  ce<Min) 

is  preserved  in  a few  phrases,  oe  cionn=on  account, 
óp  cionn=overhead  : (0.  Ir,  ajicac,  <*P5<\c.) 

Aip,  noun  sing.  (perh.  fem.),  the  back  : only  in  phrase 
c<\]\  <\ip=back,  onreturn:  out  c<\p<Mp=to  go  back, 
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ceAcc  C4f\  Aif =to  comc  back.  [duf  meatiing  side, 
does  not  occur  in  1/Aoi : this  is  the  meaning  in  such 
phrases  as  te  h-Aip  ha  b-AbArm,  by  the  side  of  the 
river  : te  h-Aip  tia  t)-conncA  ngtópAc  ngéirrmeAÓ 
ngApg,  beside  the  roaring,  raging,  warring  waves 
(Mac  Hale’s  Iliad.)~\  Requires  poss.  pron.  when 
the  agent  is  expressed,  as  1.  448,  Af  pittpeAO  ptÁn 
CAp  m>  Aip.  Sometimes  the  possessive  is  omitted 
as  at  1.  104,  50  pigeAm  cAp  Aip — for  É cAp  Áp  n-Aif, 
— ‘ till  we  come  back/  but  this  is  irregular  and  the 
abbrev.  is  probably  only  for  metre’s  sake. 

úicpeAb,  m.,  a dwelling,  residence  habitation  : only  at 
1.  551,  ní  pAib  Aon  ÁicpeAb  An  phiAnn,  there 
was  no  dwelling-place  where  the  Fenians  had  been. 
(For  At)-cpeAb  from  cpeAb=house : so  Welsh 
athref,  mansion,  from  tref  house. 

Aicpip,  inf.  and  imperat.  of  Aicpipm=I  relate,  recount, 
recite,  tell ; usually  in  the  imperat.,  as  at  line  3, 
Aicjnp  *onmn  Anoip  $An  rriAipg,  É tell  us  now  with - 
out grieving’  and  soelsewhere  : oncein  infin.  527, 
nAc  téip  tmn  Aicpip  *ouic  50  pop,  that  we  don't 
think  easy  to  tell  thee  of  in  truth  : once  in  pres. 
passive,  1.  501,  ní  h-AiqnfceAp  Áp  pceut  50  beAcc, 
our  tale  is  not  told  minutely : rr.Af  'o’Atcjuf  pe  í,  as 
he  related  it 

ÁtAinn,  adj.,  beautiful,  bright,  lovely:  ingeAn  ÁtAinn, 
a lovely  daaghter,  cíf  bfeAg,  ÁtAmn,  a fine,  lovely 
countrv.  Compar.  Áitne  or  Áitte.  (From  Áit= 
brightness,  pleasure.) 

ArriAfc,  rn.  (1)  the  sight,  Af  m’  AiriAfC  ! outof  my  sight ! 
AiriAf c ^féine,  a sighi  or  glimpí'e  of  the  sun  ; Af 
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AmApc  Iaoi,  at  the  sight  or  appearance  of  day : 
(2)  inf.  of  AiT!4|AC-Aim,  I look  at,  gaze  at,  A|i 
AifiA]ic  'oeitbe=on  seeing  the  figure : Ag  aitia|ic 
tiA  neut,  gazing  at  theclouds. 

úr.-,  prep.,  mesmingfrom — used  only  in  certain  plirases, 
An-UAr,  from  above=down,  An-íop  from  below= 
up  (hither),  An-iAp  from  the  west,  An-oip  from  the 
east,  An-Att  from  yonder=to  this  side,  An-onn  (for 
An-fonn)  from  this  side=thither,  a nueAf  from  the 
south,  a t)-cuAic  (i.e.  An-cuAic)  from  the  north, 
and  a 5-ciAn  (An-ciAn)  from  afar:  1.  82,  *oo  cÁn- 
5Af  a 5-ciAn  I have  come  from  afar,  also  a 5-cén^ 
1.  62,  oo  ceAcc  cAp  teAp  a 5-céin=thy  coming 
over  the  sea  from  afar.  (Quite  a different  word 
from  a or  Ann =in.  As  An  and  AiiiAit  have  both 
lost  initial  p,  so  this  An-  may  be  for  fAn,  which 
would  be  identical  with  the  W elsh  han  in  han-of 
from  me,  han-ot  from  thee,  &c.  The  word  would 
thus  be  allied  to  fAin=apart,  different,  fAin-peo 
now  fonpAó:  Eng.  sun - in  sunder .) 

AnfA*ó,  m.,  a storm,  tempest : only  once  in  text,  1.  331, 
trtfbg  An  c-AnfAÓ=^  storm  abated. 

Anoif,  adv.,  now  : med.  Ir.  Anof a,  0.  Ir.  int>offA=in*o- 
óp-fA=An-UAif-fe,  i.e.  this  time. 

Aoibinn,  adj.,  delightful,  lovely,  charming : An  cíf  fó 
Aoibinn=the  most  lovely  land  : 1.  177,  ?S  lomÓA 
tÁ  Aoibinn=many  is  the  delightful  day  : comp.  and 
superl.  AOibne,  "Sí  m cíp  Af  AOibne,  it  is  the  land 
that  is  most  delightfuL  (From  Aoib,  0.  Ir.  Aeb= 
beauty,  fairness.)  For  ending  compare  Át-Ainn 
from  Áit,  brightness,  pleasure. 
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Acnbneaf,  m.  (genit.,  -i y or  - e aj^a) , delight,  joy : love* 
liness  : occurs  twice— 1.  142,  <sy  Aoibne<vp  eihe,  and 
L 385,  níl  AoibneA^  <\nn=there  is  no  delight. 

Aoi|i*oe,  adj.,  compar,  of  Ápro,  q.v. 

Aon  or  <\en,  (1)  adj.,  one,  single : jac  Aon  Áipt)=each 
fíingle  point,  every  quarter.  Aspirates  foll.  cons., 
as  Aon  beAn,  Aon  ÓApAht,  except  *o  or  c,  as  Aon 
'oume,  Aon  cíp,  and  p which  it  eclipses  with  c,  as 
Aon  c-f  ajjajic : (b)  sometimes  indef . like  the  Eng. 
a or  an , as  <xon  rhACAorh  iTmA=a  youthful  maiden 
( c ) any,  níp  AoncuigeAp  piAih  *o,Aen-peAp,  87,  I 
have  never  accepted  any  man : (2)  pron.,  jac  Aon 
*oíob=each  one  of  them,  Aon  eihe  oeii  Ehémn  = 
any  other  of  the  Fenians : gen.  Aom. 

AoncA,  abstr.  nf.  unity,  harmony : accord,  consent, 
permission : pe  h-AoncA  TIiaiti,  by  consent  of 
Niamh : te  h-AoncA  An  pi§,  by  the  Hng’s  per- 
mission. 

Aoncuigim,  v.  intr.,  I consent,  permit,  agree  to : níp 
AoncuigeAf  t/Aen-peAp^I  have  never  consented 
to  (accept)  any  man,  87. 

Ap,  (1)  prep.,  on,  upon,  over,  in,  amongst,  of,  concern- 
ing  : ( a ) on9  copóm  píog*ÓA  Ap  a ceAnn=a  royal 
crown  upon  her  head : A|r  rhum  An  eié=on  the 
back  of  the  steed  : Ap  tÁp=on  the  ground=fallen  : 
(i b ) overy  aj  piubAÍ  Ap  bÁpp  ua  *o-conn=going 
over  the  surface  of  the  waves  : LuAice  íia  jaoó 
tllhÁpcA  Ap  *ópuím  pléiiy,  swifter  than  a March 
wind  over  a mountain’s  ridge  : tlí  Ap  Uhíp  nA 
n-6g=king  over  the  Land  of  Youth  : ( c ) tn}  Ap 
bic,  in  the  world,  at  all  : Ap  neAm=in  heaven  : 
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.do*ó,  A]i  nóf =in  a marnner.  Often  with  verbals  (or 
so*"Called‘  participles,5)  Ap  cpocA*ó=hanging,  aji 
iéim =leaping,  A]i  tóc=in  motion,  Ap  ÍApcvó  flaming, 
ourning,  Ap  piiibAÍ=going  ; (d)  in,  amongst,  <\\\ 
uiriiip  nA  nAom=amongst  the  number  of  the  saints, 
A]\  ftuAg  tiA  mApb=amongst  the  host  of  the  dead= 
amongst  the  departed,  *oo  5AipceA*ó  Ap  An  b-^éinn, 
1.  186,  thy  deeds  of  valour  when  amongst  the 
Fenians : ( e ) of,  Ap  *óac  An  óip=of  the  colour  of  gold, 
Ap  óac  na  5-CAop,  etc.,  (/)  on,  about,  concerning : 
very  often,  as  at  1.528,  Ap  euccAib  phinn  Af  Ap  An 
bpeinn,  about  the  deeds  of  Finn  and  the  Fenians 
(must  be  distinguished  from  Aip,above  given  and  the 
following  A]i ; usually  said  to  represent  the  O.  Ir. 
pop=on,  upon,  over — but  this  is  only  partly  true. 
Both  words  existed  in  O.  Irish^  with  closely 
alhed  meanings — both  exist  in  Welsh  ar  and 
gwor  ov  gor:  the  Breton  ar  in  Ar-vor  (on-the-sea) 
=Armorica,  is  very  ancient.  It  is  either  allied  to 
Lat.  ad  (which  sometimes  took  the  form  ar)  or  is 
the  Celtic  analogue  of  Grk.  para>  on,  by,  near, 
with  loss  of  initial  p.) 

Ap,  (2)  prep.,  before,  for,  against,  of,  from : ( a ) before  co- 
pAc  *opÁ§Aib  Ap  *óume=to  get  place  for  mention) 
before  another,  to  get  precedence  of  another : Ap 
ceAnn,  aji  a§ai*ó,  before  the  face  : Ajimo  beuÍA= 
before  my  lips,  before  me  : ( b ) for , guió  opm=pray 
for  me,  A]i  *oo  pcÁc=for  thy  sake,  Ap  pon=for  the 
sake,  A]i  5]iÁ*o  X)é=for  the  love  of  God,  (c)  against 
(from  the  idea  of  before : cf . Lat.  ante , Gr.  anti)  : 
A|i  bopcA*ó,  against  burning,  Ap  nirii=against  poison, 
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olc  *oo  *óéAnAifi  A]i=to  do  evil  against ; nA  ceit> 
opm  *oo  fceut,  do  not  hide  (against,  i.e.)  from  me 
thy  story  : (d)  of,  from,  Xí’iAiiiiAf  ceA*o  au  tli§, 
I asked  leave  (before,  i.e.)  of  the  king.  (This  is 
the  true  representative  of  the  Latin  pro  the  Eng. 
for  in  such  phrases  as  ‘ for  his  friend/  c for  native 
land/  and  is  the  root  of  oip,  the  front,  the  east, 
oipce<\p,  a border,  a coast.  the  east.  0.  Ir.  Aipcep, 
Aipep). 

^]iAon,  phrase  sometimes  adjectival,  sometimes  ad- 
verbial,  sometimes  pronominal : =Ap  (l)  + Aon  = in 
one=together  : sometimes  equals  both,  1.  149,  a]a 
ihuin  An  eic  cua*óiua]i  a]aaou,  on  the  steed’s  back 
we  went  away  together,  or  both  of  us  went  away. 

Apx),  adj.  (1)  high.  lofty — of  hills,  trees,  houses,  &c.  This 
sense  does  not  occur  in  this  work.  (2)  figur. 
great,  noble,  distinguished,  as,  1.  80  tiAÓc 
pÍAic  Áp*o  acá  pÁn  njjpéin,  85  iuac  pig  Agup  Áp*o- 
pÍAic:  compar.  Áipne,  1.  356  *oo  b’Áipoe  cÁib,  also 
óoipoe  as  at  1.  67  : (3)  of  the  voice,  high,  loud — 
does  not  occur  here  as  an  adj. 

A]i*o,  m.,  loudness,  publicity — only  in  the  phrase  6y 
Áp*o  = over  loudness,  i.e.y  with  loudness  : (1)  aloud, 
*oo  téig  cpí  ^núpA  Af  óp  Ájvo,  1.  156 : 'oubAipc 

pé  *oe  §uc  óf  Á]A*o,  558 : (2)  in  public,  as  1.  6,  gi*ó 
•ooiVb  tiom  a tuA*ó  óf  Á]ro.  Sometimes  found  with 
prep.  a^  before  it,  Ag  óf  Á]ro,  óp  Á]i*o,  med.  Ir# 
’c  6y  Áp*o:  so  óy  ípeAt,  in  secret,  privately,  a$  óy 
ípeAt,  óy  ípeAt. 

A]\m,  m.,  a weapon:  ní  pAib  -o’Apm  Aige  Acc=he  had 
no  other  weapon  but:  gen.  sing.  and  nom.  pl.# 
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Aiyim : gen.  plu.  in  1.  406,  a Oipín  óip  tiA  u-A|tril 
n-Áp,  ‘ of  the  weapons  of  slaughters/  also  1.  428,  ua 
n-Apm  ngtic,  ‘ of  tlie  cunning  (sure)  weapons/ 
[Lat.  arma , Eng.  arm  (of  the  body),  W.  arf  \ Engl. 
arrow  ( from  Welsh.)] 

Apm-cpuAró,  adj.,  weapon-hard,  i.e.,  of  the  harrj,  well- 
tempered  weapons. 

xXpmúA,  p.  p.  of  Apm-Aim=I  arm  : ApmúA,  éi*oce=armed 
and  accoutred. 

(1),  verb  : rel.  form  of  ip,  q.  v.  The  two  forms  are 
often  confounded  and  the  rel.  form  often  unneces- 
sarily  written  op  after  the  noun  ní  a thing,  and 
before  a compar.  as,  níop  mó  for  ní  Ap  mó=a  thing 
which  is  more,  i.e.,  something  more,  something 
greater. 

Ap  (2),  prep.  out  of,  from  : pÁinne  óip Af  jac  *ouaI 

bui*óe=a  ringlet  of  gold  from  each  yellow  tress, 
11.  32,  33 : Ap  Áp  neut=out  of  our  slumber,  310  : 
Ap  An  5-cpuAú-cÁp,  ‘ out  of  this  difficulty/  560. 

Ap  (3),  prep.-pron.  Out  of  him,  from  him,  3rd  s. 
masc.  of  AfAm:  only  once — 1.  156,  *óo  iéig  cpí 
jnúpA  Ar=‘let  three  neighs  out  of  him/  has 
lost  all  trace  of  the  pron.  and  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  prep.,  thus  diff.  from  most  of  the  other 
compd.  prons.,  as  teip,  cpín,  |?aoi,  Aip  and  even  *oó 
and  *oé  (where  the  lengthened  vowel  denotes  the 
pronoun.) 

Ar  (4),  conj.,  and:  very  often — rteA*ó  Ar  reurcA,  etc. 
Wrongly  spelt  A’r  for  it  is  a diff.  word  from  A$ur: 
is  the  teAcnujAÚ  or  broadening  of  ir  an  old  conj.= 
and  : often  abbrev.  ?r  esp.  at  comm.  of  a line. 
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trí.,  a father  : (1)  lit.  Ainmne  m’AÓAp  Ap  mo'óéig- 
rinc=the  names  of  my  father  and  of  my  good  son ; 
(2)  fig.  as  a relig,  title,  as  in  466,  aca|\a  6\\t>= 
fathers  of  orders. 

bvAco.ht,  f.,  a past-oral  staff,  crosier  : AphÁnpAic  na  tnb<\- 
CAbb  m-bÁn,  of  the  white,  i.e.,  silver — crosiers, 
1.  402.  Generally  feminine,  gen.  sing.,  bAÓÍA,  iia 
bACÍA,  but  sometimes  masc.  (From  L.  baculus.) 

b<xmim,  y.  (1)  trans.,  I cut : vo  bAineAp  a ceAnn  *oé,  I 
cut  his  head  off : (2)  intrans.,  in  3rd  pers.,  to 
happen,  occur : ati  betm  t)o  bAin  nóib,  520,  the 
misfortune  that  happened  to  them.  Other  words 
in  this  sense  are  cÁpbob  (oo,  aji,  on)  ceAngmÁib 
(be)  imceAÓc  (aji,  on)  ceAcc  (a]i,  on),  etc. 
bAinpíogAn,  f.,  (genit.  bAinpíognA)  a queen  : the  usual 
word  now.  The  older  word  pío§<\n — 0.  Ir.  pígAn — 
is  confined  to  poetry  and  occurs  often  in  this  poem : 
in  later  times  also  a princess  or  any  lady  of  high 
rank,  like  the  Welsh  rhian . bAinpíogAn  is  of 

course  a double  feminine.  "V\rords  like  bAinpíogAn, 
bAincigeApnA  bAiniApbA,  bAncorhAjibA,  etc.,  where 
the  first  syllable  is  attributive  and  indecíinable 
must  be  distinguished  from  words  like  beAn-pibe, 
beAn-cAomce,  and  even  beAn  pig  (a  king’s  wife), 
beAn  An  lAjibA  (the  earl’s  v/ife),  where  the  first 
word  is  the  declinable  part  and  the  second  is 
(fixed)  in  the  genitive,  See  piogAn  and  pigbeAn. 
b^bb,  m.  (1)  a limb,  member,  as  at  1.  91,  ní  pAib  bAbb 
oíom  nAc  pAib  i njjAÁc):  (2)  a spot,  a place  : 1.  373, 
Ag;  ceAcc  t)óib  uibe  Ap  Aon  b^bb  ‘ into  one  place 9 : 


á\\  bAÍt— pveaeatlv,  ju&t  now  : a|i  m m WtWoí* 
the  spot. 

bÁn,  (1)  adj.,  white:  c<\et-e<\6  bÁn,  on  a graceful 

white  steed : said  of  paper,  flour,  bread,  milk, 
horses.,  etc.,  sometimes  also  of  the  coraplexion,  but 
is  not  so  bright  a white  as  gecxt,  q.v.  Sometimes 
equal  to  the  Eng.  blanky  i.e.,  empty,  unoccupied, 
unfurnished,  hence  (2)  n.,  masc.,  an  untilled  field, 
a green  field,  a lea : at  11.  474,  588,  used  for  the 
ground  in  general.  Dimins.  bÁinpe<\c,  bÁnój, 
bÁinín. 

bAoc,  adj.,  foolish,  vain,  1.  185. 

beAcc,  adj.,  precise,  exact,  minute  : ní  h-AicpipueAp  50 
be^cc,  it  is  not  told  (=we  need  not  tell  it)  fully 
or  in  detail. 

beA-n,  f.  (l)a  woman,  (2)  a wife  : gen.  sing.  irmÁ,  dat. 
mnAoi,  but  uninflected  in  1.  316,  níp  cÁipe  *oon 
jpiAnbeAn,  none  the  less  was  the  sunny  maiden  : 
it)ip  pe^p  Aj;uf  rhnAOi=both  man  and  woman, 
nom.  and  accus.  pl.  mnÁ,  gen.  pl.  b<\n,  dat.  mnÁib. 

beAnnAcc,  f.,  (1)  a blessing  (2)  a salutation,  greeting  : 
kind  wish,  compliment  Only  once  here — 1.  233, 
beip  buAi*ó  <yp  beAnnAcc,  ‘take  triumph  and  bless- 
ing’ — a well-known  phrase  equal  to  “I  rejoice 
with  you,’>  “ I congratulate  you.”  (From  Lat. 
benedict-ioy  O.  Ir.  ben*0Acc.) 

beAnnuigim,  v.  (1)  trans.  I bless — with  accus.,  a pliAn- 
pAic  t)o  beAnnuij  6ipe,  cO  Patrick  who  hast  blessed 
Erin 7 — but  not  in  this  sense  in  poem  : (2)  intrans. 
I greet,  salute,  with  prep.  vo:  1.  281,  níp  be<xnnui§ 
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fé  *óúirm=he  did  not  greet  us  : 1.  513,  t>o  beAíi- 
nuig  fiAX>  t)<Mn  50  cAoin,  they  greeted  me  kindly. 

be<\|iu  (1)  noun,  masc.  ( a ) a load,  what  is  borne , from 
bei \\=bear  as  beAjtu  ptAu,  a bundle  of  rods — this 
meaning  does  not  occur  in  Laoi  Oifín  (b)  dress, 
clothing,  what  is  worn , L 279,  beAfu  ai}a  ne  cfoi- 
cnib  pA*ó,  clothing  on  him  of  skins  of  deer : 
cf.  cinnbeA}Au=headgear,  coifbeApu=leg-covering, 
greaves. 

beAjiu  (2)  noun,  fem.,  as  at  1.  573,  if  nÁi}ie<\c  An  beAfu 
Anoif  ie  'jiÁ'ó,  where  the  word  has  been  translated 
‘ deed  ’ from  beif=bring,  produce  : but  more  prob. 
it  means  word , saying — like  bpeiú,  word,  sentence 
from  beip  (in  A-bAip)=say  : * It  isa  shameful  word 
to  say/ 

béim,  f.,  a blow,  a stroke  : 1.  134,  ctoibeAih  cinn-óip  Af 
ctip ue  béim,  a gold-hilted  sword  that  is  most  shrewd 
of  stroke:  adj.,  béimeAnnAc=buitteAÓ,  q.  v. 

beipim,  irreg.  v.,  trans.  and  intrans.  : does  not  often 
occur  : (1)  trans.  I take — only  once  and  that  in  the 
imperat.,  1.  233,  beip  buAib  Af  beAnnAcu  (seebeAn- 
nAcu:  (2)  intrans.  with  Af  on  or  overy  I take  hold 
of,  seize  upon  : three  times  in  the  perf.  93,  376? 
582  : once  at  1.  578  in  conditional  béAjipAt)  Ap  au 
tiA^,  he  would  take  hold  of  the  flag. 

(T)o)  bheipim,  irreg.  v.,  trans. — always  has  the  initial 
b aspiratedlike  cróim,  geibim  and  gním  (or  gnibim) 
— even  in  the  passive  : (1)  I give  : 'oiutuA'ó  nt 
béAppAt),  refusal  I will  not  give,  1.  145  : 1.  271,  *oo 
béAjipcvó  compAc,  who  would  give  battle  : 1.  419 
UAbAip  bAm  a n-Ainmne,  give  me  their  names:  at 
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138  the  perf.  passive,  riAc  ‘ocug^vó  póp*oo  neAÓ  pÁ’ n 
n^péin,  that  has  never  been  given,  etc.  (2)  I give 
or  turn  a$  Aijúe,  giving  (or  turning)  the 

face,  so  1.  189,  *oo  úugAinAp  aja  5-cút=we  turned 
our  back  : (3)  I bring,  bring  away,  1.  227,  cug 
Porhop  buitteAc  (whom)  Fovor  brought  (hither)  : 
(4)  I give  as  an  oath,  I swear  by  : 1.  267,  *oo  beipim 
*óuic  mo  tÁrh  not c I give  thee  my  hand/  but  ‘ I 
swear  (to  thee)  by  my  hand/  Imperat.  c<xb<Mp  is 
for  *o<\-b<Mp=t)o-beii\. 

beoip,  f.  (gen.  beopAc)  a kind  of  rich  ale  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Danes  : onlv  once,  at  1.  256, 
cuipn  *oi§e  bí  tÁn  *oe  beoip,  drinking  horns  that 
were  full  of  beoir.  (From  the  JSTorse  bjor>  allied 
to  Germ.  bier  and  Engl.  beer : perhaps  Fovorwas 
a Danish  pirate). 

beut,  beot,  m,,  the  mouth : orig.  the  lip,  and  bét<\= 
the  lips=the  mouth : hence  the  old  exp.,  1.  150, 
A|i  mo  beut<x=before  my  lips,  i.e.,  before  my  face, 
beot  and  genit.  beoit  (for  béit)  are  used  for  asson- 
ance,  as  at  128,  ’S  <xp  binne  beot  nÁ  ceot  nA  n-eun, 
and  sweeter  of  voice  than  music  of  birds. 

bi<vó,  m.,  food : irreg.  genit.  bi*ó  : only  once,  1.  255, 
rrippÁn  bí*ó=abundance  of  food.  (Welsh  bwyd\ 
allied  prob.  to  beiú=being,  biú=life,  and  be<\ú<x= 
life  and  food.) 

bínn,  adj.,  sweet,  melodious,  musical — saidof  the  voiccv( 
of  music,  of  poetry,  etc.  1f  binn  tiom  bpiAÚAfA 
oo  beoit=sweet  to  me  the  words  of  thy  mouth  : 
A5  éi^pb  bmne,  mitpe  ^AeóeAt,  with  the  sweet 
musical  bards  of  the  Gael.  1.  526. 
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bU-ó,  m.,  fame,  renown : *oo  puApAp  bUó,  I have  won 
faroe,  59.  (Prob.  same  as  moUó,  praise). 
bUú,  m.,  (genit.  bbÁÚA  and  bbÁic)  : (1)  a flower,  blos- 
som  : 1.  107,  te  cop<vó  Af  bUc,  with  fruit  and 
blossom  : (2)  bloom,  freshness,  pÁ  bÁn-bbÁc=in 
full  bloom  : genit.  bbÁcA  or  bbÁic.  often  used  ad- 
jectively  in  this  sense,  a ingeAn  bbÁic=0  bloom- 
ing  maid  (maid  of  bloom).  W.  blawd, , Eng.  bloss- 
cm,  Lat,  flos. 

bbÁc,  adj.  (1)  smooth,  polished,  pÁbÁp  gpiAntfiAp,  geAb^ 
ucc-bUc  ‘ smooth-fronted  : ’ perh.  also  in  other 
places,  as  a píogAn  bbÁc,  0 smooth-skinned  (or 
bright-faced  ?)  queen  : (2)  warm,  beabA  bbÁc,  a 
warm  bed  (S.  ó CoibeÁm),  bÁ  bbÁc=a  warm  day — 
in  this  sense  obsolete  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  bpeÁg,  but  preserved 
in  the  North  and  in  Scotland,  bbÁc=warm,  ceic= 
hot,  ucc-bbÁc  may  mean  warm-fronted,  cf.  ^piAn- 
rriAp  in  the  same  line.  (A  different  word  from 
bbÁc,  a flower  : sometimes  spelt  bbÁó  : allied  to 
ILng.flat  and  Gr . platys>  and  perhaps  in  sense  (2), 
to  Lat  blandus.) 

bpAon,  m.,  a drop — as  of  water,  milk,  blood,  etc. : 
bpAon  An  *o|aúcc(a),  a drop  of  dew,  36. 
bpAc,  m.  (1)  a cloth  or  outer  covering  of  any  kind, 
bpAc  pAippng  aj  poUc  An  pcéi*o-eic:  (2)  a mantle, 
eloak,  ceu*o  bpAc  ppóib— a hundred  satin  mantles. 
(Same  as  beAnc  (1)  what  is  borne  or  worn.  Welsh 
and  prov.  Engl.  brat , a cloth,  apron,  pinafore). 
bpeÁg,  adj.  (1)  fine,  bright,  splendid : (2)  beautiful^ 
pleasing,  (3)  good,  excellent,  admirable  ; generally 
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of  the  appearance,  but  also  of  the  taste,  smeíl, 
music,  poetry,  etc.  Comparat.  bpeAgA  and  bjAeAj- 
ca  : allied  to  O.  Ir.  bpeo=fire,  and  to  Engl.  bright • 

b|\iAÚA)i,  m.  (formerly  fem.)a  word  : birm  biom  bpiA- 

CApA  vo  beoit,  sweet  to  me  the  words  of  thy 
mouth. 

b|"5>  U strength,  power,  virtue,  potency,  eíficacy  : 
gAn  bpig,  jjAri  meArhAip  = without  (bodily)  strength 
or  memory.  (Allied  to  Eng.  work>  and  Gr.  erg~ 
on  for  ‘ verg-on/ 

bpi|"im,  v.  trans.  and  intrans.  (1)  trans.  I break,  physi- 
cally  or  morallv : *oÁ  mbpiprm  iap,  if  I should 
break  them,  ie.,  the  ^eAfA  : (2)  intrans.  00  bpip 
popcA  óip==the  golden  girth  broke. 

bpomne,  m.  (1)  the  breast,  gup  pbnic  a bpomne,  167  : 
(2)  a brink,  limit,  50  bpomne  (nó  bpumne)  An 
bpÁCA=till  the  verge  of  judgment:  (3)  a swelling 
wave,  a billow,  as  at  192,  vo  bíon  ’nA  bpomncib, 
which  filled  (up)  in  biiiows. 

bpón,  m.,  grief,  sorrow  : pcuip  *oe  *oo  bpón,  leave  off 
thy  sorrowing  : mo  bpón  ! my  grief ! mavrone  ! 
(Allied  to  Engl.  mourn ). 

bjiug,  m.,  genit.  bjiogA:  a palace,  a great  house,  hall, 
mansion.  See  píog-bpoj. 

bpúibce,  p.  p.  of  bpúibim,  I bruise,  crush  : bpúif)ce= 
bruised,  battered. 

bpuinneAbb,  f.,  a maid,  young  woman  : only  at  1.  371, 
cao^a  bpumneAbb  mibip,  cói)\=fifty  sweet,  rnodest 
maidens. 

buAÚAc,  adj.,  victorious,  conquering : once,  a Oipín 

5, 
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buAtDAig,  444.  W.  buddug , 0.  W.  boadic,  whence 
Boadicea^  the  Victorious. 

buAtxMpc,  f.,  trouble,  sorrow,  grief : sometimes  buAit>- 
jie<vó,  which  is  masc. — buAibeAjtúA  being  the 
genitive  in  either  case. 

buAi*ó,  f.  (gen.  sing  bu<yó<\,  gen.  pl.  bu<vó)  : (1)  a victory, 
triumph,  pÁ  bÁri-buAi*ó=ia  full  triumph  : (2)  a 
virtue,  power  ; 1.  431,  *oe  bu<M*ó  a m<\ipe,  by  virtue 
of  her  beauty  : 475,  *oe  buAin  a mbpig’,  by  virtue 
of  their  effect : (3)  price,  worth,  ctoc<\  buA*ó<\= 
precious  stones,  gems. 

buAitce,  p.  p.  of  bu<\itim,  I beat,  stamp,  press  : buAitce 
pe  peutcAib,  stamped  (or  marked)  with  stars. 

bai*óe<\c<vp,  m.?  thanks,  gratitude  : once  only  at  393,  *oo 
jAb^p  bui*óe<\ÓAp  teip  <\n  pig^I  gave  thanks  to  the 
king.  See  g<\b<\im. 

buineAti,  f . (genit.  buvóne)  a troop,  a company.  Welsh 
byddin . 

buitte<\c,  adj.,  from  buitte,  a blow : of  the  blows, 
striking,  slashing. 

burm,  m.  (also  borm)  the  sole  of  the  foot  : <\p  bunn  mo 
*óÁ  cop  on  the  soles  of  my  feet,  588  : bun,  founda- 
tion  is  the  same  word,  though  generally  spelt  with 
one  n.  Welsb  bon , L ,fund-us, 

C<\tt,  f.,  fame,  distinction : Af  Áip*oe  cÁit,  who  is  of  the 
highest  fame  : be<\n  *o’a  c<\it,  a woman  of  her 
quality,  rank  : *o<\  cjiéine  (a)  c<\it,  however  great 
hÍ8  reputation  for  valour. 

C<\ittim,  v.  trans.,  I lose  : inf.  c<\itteAmAin  and  some- 
times  CAitt:  1.  568,  *oo  c<\itt  <\  teop  *oíob  <\  me<\- 
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rh<\i|i,  mauy  of  them  lost  their  wits  : 'oo  CAitteA]* 
]\<x'ód]ic  mo  fút,  593,  I lost  the  sight  of  my  eyes. 

C<M|'teÁn,  m.,  a castle  : dim.  of  c<Mye<xt==a  stone  wall, 
stone  enclosure. 

C<xiúeArh,  verbal  n.  masc. — decay,  wearing  out — infin. 
of  c<\icim. 

C<xicim,  v.  trans.  (1)  I eat,  consume,  take  : 1.  257,  <\n 
cpÁc  c<\ice<\mA|\  Á|\  yÁic  bi*ó,  when  we  had  taken 
enough  of  food  : (2)  I spend,  pass  (of  time)  1.  433, 
x>o  c<Mce<\p  cpéimpe  y<\*o<\  ci<\n,  I spent  a long 
lasting  period  : (3)  I wear  out  or  consume  (some- 
thing)  : only  in  inf.,  ní  p<\c<M*ó  c<\ice<\rh  opc  pe  o’ 
pé — decay  shall  not  come  to  thee  with  time. 

C<\tm<\,  adj.,  stout,  strong,  valiant : once  only,  a Oipín 
ÓAtmA,  1.  379. 

Cao^a,  n.  m.,  fifty : genit.  caojao,  dat.  caojaio,  nom. 
pl.  caojaio:  cao^a  bpuinneAtt,  fifty  (of)  maids  : 
cpi  CA05A10  tAoc=three  fifties  of  warriors. 

Caoi,  inf.  of  CAOiúim,  I weep  : only  in  phrase3  nÁ  bí 
(a$)  caoi,  do  not  be  weeping,  do  not  weep  : and 
$An  cÁp,  ^An  caoi,  without  sorrow,  without  weep- 
ing.  Also  written  caoiú. 

Caoiu:  adj.  (1)  fair,  bright,  lovely  : potc  a cAom-cinn 
óip,  the  hair  of  her  bright  head  of  gold  : (2)  gentle, 
mild,  kind — in  this  sense  frequent. 

Caoíti,  adj.,  fair,  handsome,  amiable  : ingeAn  ÓAorh,  a 
fair  daughter.  Enters  into  many  names  and  sur- 
names,  as  ó CAOirh  = ‘ O’Eeeffe,’  ó CAorhÁm,  angl, 
‘ Cavan  ’ and  4 Cavin  1 : and  CAoim5in  = ‘ Fair- 
son/  angl.  ‘ Kevin/ 
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Caoji,  m.  (1)  fire : rnore  sírictly,  a flame,  flash,  c&oift 
ceinci§e=a  flash  of  lightning  : this  meaning  does 
not  occ\ir  in  poem.  (2)  from  its  redness — a berry : 
cao]ia  CAO]\cAirm=quicken  berries  : Ap  'óac  tia  5- 
c<\op,  of  the  colour  of  berries.  (The  first  mean- 
ing  is  prob.  the  orig.  one,  and  the  word  itself  is  no 
doubt  identical  with  the  Grk.  pyr  and  the  Engl. 
fire  : cf.  also  cnig,  pente  (or  pempé)  and  five.  The 
Lat.  púr-us  pure,  and  prun-um  a plum,  have 
also  the  same  root  (i.e.,  as  pyr  and  fire ), 

C<xop<v,  f.,  a sheep  : gen.  sing.  and  pl.  cAop<vc,  dat.  sing. 
cAopAig  or  cAopA,  nom.  and  acc.  pl.  cAOipig,  dat. 
pl.  CAopÓAib  : here  only  once — ceu*o  cAopA=a 
hundred  (of)  sheep,  formerlj  ceuo  CAopAÓ  (gen.  pl.) 
CÁp,  (1)  n.  masc.,  concern,  anxiety,  trouble : jaii  cÁp, 
CAOt,  without  concern,  without  weeping. 
(Seems  to  be  a different  word  from  the  following, 
and  is  prob.  pure  Irish — perhaps  for  cAÓAp  from 
caoi*ó,  to  weep  : cf.  clÁp  for  ctÁÚAf.) 

CÁp,  (2)  n.  masc.=Lat.  casus  and  Engl.  case  In  some  of 
their  meanings  : Aicpif  oúirm  00  cÁp  a beAn,  may 
be  translated  ‘ relate  to  us  thy  case  };  but  cÁp  here 
may  really  be  the  former  word,  and  the  phrase 
may  mean  ( relate  to  us  thy  trouble 9 : cf.  bu<YÓAipc 
(trouble)  in  Finn’s  earlier  question,  1.  64. 

CApAim,  v.  trans.  and  intrans. : here  intrans.,  I return  : 
twice  only,  468,  50  Uíp  riA  11O5  ní  ÓAppAip,  to  Tír- 
na-nóg,  thou  wilt  not  return,  and  476  the  condl., 
nÁc  gcAppAinn  pbÁn,  that  I should  not  return  safe. 
Synonym  for  pbtim,  ceibirn  cAp  Aif,  ci^im  ca]i 
m’  Aip,  etc. 
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ÓAéa i]\,  f.  (gen.  c<\c]\<\c,  dat.  CAÚjAAig  and  cacai|í,  noni 
and  acc.  pl.  caú|\aca,  dat.  pl.  CACpACAib,  CACA|\c<\ib) : 
(1)  orig.  a stona-walled  enclosure,  a fort,  fortress  : 
u<\i]~te  riA  c<\c]\ac  cAoini’  the  nobles  of  that  fair 
castle  : (2)  a city — the  usual  modern  meaniug,  but 
does  not  occur  in  the  Laoi,  unless  at  1.  194, 
cacjiaca  ciii|\ceArm<\  p CAipteÁin,  but  the  context 
implies  the  older  meaning — strong placesfortresses. 
(Irish  name  of  all  places  called  in  Engl.  4 Caher  ’ 
*or  60ahir,:  Welsh  Caer,  shortened  to  Car  in 
Car-narvon , Cardiff \ Carlisle,  etc.  Lat.  castrum 
prob.  for  casr-um , cf.  casa,  casida , caserna , etc. 
Cacaoi]\,  f.,  a chair,  seat  : only  once— cacaoi]\  óip  a 
chair  of  gold:  cacaoi]\  piogóA  or  píog-ÓACAoip,  a 
hing’s  chair,  throne  : cacaoi]\  focAi]\,  an  easy  chair; 
cacaoi]\  uitteArm,  an  arm-chair  : cacaoi]\  ppéce- 
ApcA  chair  of  instruction,  pulpit.  (Welsh,  cader : 
both,  no  doubt,  from  cathedra , as  also  are  the  Eng. 
chair,  Fr.  chaire  and  chaise.) 

CeÁ]\*o,  m.,  an  artificer,  worker  in  metals — especially  in 
the  precious  metals,  ^otoA  being  a smith  or  worker 

in  iron  and  steel : only  once — te  t<\rh<\ifo pAoi]\- 

ceÁpo,  by  the  hands  of  noble  craftsmen.  (Now 
generally  ceÁpoAió  or  pe<\]\-céi]voe:  Scot.  ‘ caird* 
a tinker,  from  the  Gaelic : instance  of  the  degra- 
dation  of  words.  Hence  the  surname  ‘Caird.’) 
Céite,  m.,  (1)  orig.  an  attendant,  servant,  as  Céite-*Oé 
a servant  of  God,  corrupted  into  ‘ Culdee  : J (2 ) 
generalHy,  a companion,  comrade,  partner,  fellow : 
(3)  esp.  a spouse,  consort,  husband  or  wife — the 
t>nly  meaning  it  has  in  the  poem  : (4)  masc.  pron. 
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another,  4 céile=each  other,  cA  £]i<vó  aca  a 
céite=they  love  each  other : te  céile  with  each 
other,  together : c|ié  n-<\  céihe  (less  correctly  c]ií,o 
^ céihe)  ‘ through  one  another/  i.e.  mixed  up  with 
one  another,  in  confusiom  (Welsh,  cyfaill , a friend 
=cyf-aill=a  É co-other/  a ‘ co-equal 9 — hence  prob. 
Ir.  céite=co-eite.) 

Ceitim,  reg.  v.  (1)  orig.  I cover  : (2)  I hide,  conceal : 
71  nÁ  ceit  op<Mnn  anoip  An  pÁú:  382  ní  ceitpeAX) 
-pceutA  opc,  I will  uot  hide  its  attributes  from  thee. 

CeovAc  adj.  foggy,  misty,  hazy : once  only — 1.  13, 
mAvoin  ceoÓAig,  on  a misty  morning  : from  noun 
ceo  afog . 

Ceuo,  m.,  a hundred : always  a noun  in  Irish,  and 
governed  the  genit.  plu.  ceuo  ban,  ceuo  cAop<\c, 
etc.,  though  now  ceuo  be<\n,  ceuo  cAop<\  are  said — 
after  the  apparent  analogy  of  ceuo  pe^p,  ceuo  bo — 
but  these  words,  peop  and  bó  were  and  really  are, 
in  gen.  pl. — Nom.  pl.  ceuoca.  At  1.  120  ceuo  oe 
con<Mb,  a hundred  (of)  hounds  is  found  instead  of 
the  ord.  ceuo  con  or  ceuo  cú. 

CiAtt,  f.  (1)  seuce,  prudence,  wisdom : (2)  the  sense, 
meaning  or  explanation  of  anything  : 1.  140,  a 
tuAC  *oo  cup  i 5-céitt=to  put  its  value  into  an  ex- 
planation,  to  explain  or  tell  its  value  : genit.  céitte 
dat.  céitt. 

Ciau,  (1)  adj.  ( a ) of  space,  long,  wiclely-extended,  ip 
pAOA,  ciAn  acá  mo  cuAipo,  long  and  far'extended 
has  been  my  journey,  1.  52  : (b)  of  places,  far-off, 
distant,  (^)  of  time,  long,  lasting,  cpéimpe  fA*o<v 
ciAn,  a long  and  lengthened  period,  433. 
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CiAn,  (2)  n.,  a long  distance,  a distant  place  : esp.  in  the 
phrase  5-ciAn  or  a 5-céin  from  afar : gend. 
doubtful,  prob.  fem.  judging  from  a 5-céin  (dat.)  : 
genit.  would  be  céine:  (2)  a long  time,  a long 
period:  pl.  ci<\nA.  and  ciAnuA;  uÁpé  ’iia  ciAnuAife 
ó foin,  it  is  ages  ago. 

Chrótm,  irreg.  y.  trans.  : I see : also  petcim  or  pAtctm, 
which  is  strictly  the  secondary  or  depend.  form, 
* ní  peicitn,  An  bpetceAnn  uú  ? cróim  only  once — 1. 
209  : An  *oíp  úo  úaU  00  ctótm:  perf.  sing.  three 
times — connApc  554,  connAtpc  157,  289 : pl. 

concAmAp,  (we  saw)  five  times : concAmAp=con- 
Ac-AmAp  from  Atc-tm,  old  form  of  petctm:  connApc 
(a  different  word)— con-OApc  from  a diff.  root 
oeApc —the  eye , and  also  imperat.  look  ! Secondary 
or  depend.  forms  bpACAf,  bfACAmAp,  several  times  : 
future  (sec.^three  times  ; infin  fetcptn,  twice,  436, 
515. 

Cineut,  m.  kind,  sort,  quality:  only  once,  118,  *oe  cmeut 
OAop,  of  costly  quality. 

CtontiAf,  adv.  how  ? ctonnAf  uÁ  uú  ? how  are  you? 
ctonnAf  *oo  ciiAÓAtp  50  Uíp  íia  nóg?  How  didst 
thou  go  to  Tir-na-nÓg?  Sometimes  pronounced 
and  written  ctimnAf  and  cunnAf.  (For  CAtonnAf 
=whatway?  Cf.  fA’n  tonnAf  pm=in  that  way 
or  manner,  so  also,  cáiu=ca-áiu  or  ca  h-Áiu=what 
place?  cpeu*o=0.  Ir.  cpéu=CA  péu  what  thing  ? 
(Wrongly  expl.  as  ‘ cia  nóp’  ‘cia  An  nóp=what 
way  ? — though  thesephrases  areusedin  the  West.) 

Cium,  adj.  (1)  still,  silent,  calm:  (2)  mild,  gentle. 

CiutiiAif,  f.,  brink,  border,  edge,  bank, : ciurhAip  nA  h- 
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AbArm,  the  river’s  bank  or  side  : ciurhAif  HAcpÁgA, 
the  edge  of  the  shore,  154, 

Ct<\rm,  f.  (1)  orig.  singular,  a child,  off-spring  : hence 
CU\rmA  Lip,  the  Children  of  Lir  : (2)  collectively, 
children,  sons,  family : genit.  ctAirme  and 

choirme,  dat.  chAinn  or  clomn  : 62  ciá  aca  *oom 
ctomn  ? which  of  my  sons  ? (3)  a clan,  tribe : 
ctAnn  CbÁpcAig,  the  clan,  tribe,  or  descendants  of 
CÁpcAc,  the  ‘ MacCarthys,,  Ctomn  'OiApmAOA, 
the  ‘ MacDermotts  * : CtAnnA  5Ae*óeAb=the  Clans 
of  the  Gael=the  Gael  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Ctdoi*óeAm,  n.  masc.,  verbal  and  infin.  of  ctAoi*óim,  (1) 
to  crush,  overpower,  *oo  bíooAp  o'a  §-ctAoi*óeAm 
50  |?Ann=they  were  being  crushed  miserably: 
(2)  to  put  down,  to  subdud : n<\c  gctAoiópeAÓ 
ceuocA,  that  hundreds  could  not  subdue : also 
cIaoió  and  cÍAOióeAÓ. 

Cte<vp,  m.,  a feat : cteAfA  túcA=feats  of  activity  or 
strength,  athletic  feats : also,  a featof  skill,  a trick. 

CtiAcÁn,  m.,  a side:  only  once — mo  ctiAcÁn  oeAp=my 
right  side. 

Ctij'ce:  adj.  (1)  skilled,  able,  accomplished,  ceuo  íaoc 
Af  cbpce  15-cLeAfAib  túc,  130,  most  accomplished 
in  athletic  feats  : (2)  of  things,  ingenious,  shrewd, 
sure,  cboióeAm  Af  ctipce  béim,  134,  a sword  of  the 
surest  stroke. 

Ctoc,  f.,  a stone  : gen.  ctoice,  dat.  ctoic:  only  in  the 
phrases  te  ctocAib  óuaóa,  with  stones  of  price,  i.e. 
precious  stones : and  oe  ctocAib  buAÓA  (made)  of 
precious  stones  (Welsh,  clog,  0.  Ir.  sometimes 
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claó,  Sc.  Gael.  clach  and  cloch , Laf.  calx  and 
calc-uliis. 

Clo*ó,  m.,  a pressing,  stamping : the  stamp  or  cut  of 
the  features,  a beAn  Af  cho*ó,  O woman  of 

the  finest  features,  54  : Á m a4a  caoL  ba  gpeAtmcA 
chob,  her  fine-drawn  eye-brow,  clear-cut  in  shape  : 
teAbAp  vo  cup  i gclob,  to  put  a book  to  press,  or 
printing  (Prob.  alliedto  cIaoi*ó,  crush,pressdown.) 

Ctoi*óeArh,  m.,  a sword : cloi'óeArh  cmn-óip,  a gold- 
headed  (i.e.  hilted)  sword.  (Otherwise  ctAibeAm,  O. 
Ir.  ctA*oeb,Sc.,  claidheamh>  claidheamh-mór—vxzvX 
sword,  ‘clay-more J : W.  cleddyf \ Lat.  glad-ius , 
prob.  for  * clad-ius  : cf.  clades , slaughter.) 

Aop,  inf.  of  irreg.  v.  ctoipim  or  ctumim,  I hear  : Ag 
ctop  ceoit,  hearing  (or  listening  to)  music  : infin. 
also  ctoipcm : only  other  parts  occurring  are  forms 
of  the  perfect,  see  cuAtAf  [allied  to  ctuAf,  the  ear, 
W.  clust,  Engl.  list  for  hlist , Ir.  ctú,  fame  i.e. 
what  is  heard  about  one,  etc.] 

Ctuo,  m.,  a cloth,  covering,  coverlet : only  once, 
teApÓACA  ctúi*o=beds  with  covering,  warm-covered 
beds  (allied  to  W.  clzvt , Engl.  cloth.) 

Ctúrh,  m.,  feathers,  plumage  (collective)  : ctúrh  ua  n- 
eun,  the  feathers  of  birds.  (W.  pluf,  JjQ&rpluma.) 

CneA*ó,  f.,  a wound,  gash:  m mo  cneA*ÓA  (for  cneA*ÓAib, 
or  perh.,  an  old  accus.  pl.)  into  my  wounds  : only 
once,  299. 

CneAp,  m.,  the  skin  : 1.  247,  a cneAf  bí  jjeAt  mAp  eAtA 
her  skin  was  white  as  the  swan’s  (plumage). 

CneAfOA,  adj.  honest,  truthful,  sincere : *oo  t^bAip  50 
cAom,  cneAfOA,  gently  and  sincerely  she  spoke. 
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Cobóip,  f.,  help,  assistance,  relief : ua|\  ,o’<\p  5-cobAip 
come  to  our  help  : genit.  cobpA.  (Also  cabaip). 

Coi*óce,  ady.,  ever  (of  the  future),  and  with  neg. 
never : ní  peicpp  coióce  pionn  nA  phuAg,  bhou 
shalt  never  seeFinn  of  the  hosts. 

Cóip,  adj.  (1)  of  persons,  just,  fair,  honest : CA054 
bpumneAÍt  milip  cóip,  non  píog<\n  cóip,  to  the 
virtuous  queen  : (2)  of  things,  true-fitting,  well- 
adapted,  tuipeAÓ  curhnAig,  cóip. 

Cóipigim,  v.  tr.,  I adjust,  straighten  ; prepare,  dress  ; 
*oo  cóqugeA'ó  teApúACA  chúi'o,  warm  beds  were 
prepared  : from  cóip,  q.  v. 

Coitiacuac,  curh&cuAc,  adj.,  poweiful,  mighty : only 
once — of  the  King  of  Tir  na-n-Og. 

Corh^ip,  f.,  the  front,  the  presence  : only  in  the  phrases 
at)  corh<Mp,  102,  in  thy  sight=before  thee,  cuipim 
a*o  corhAip,  I put  before  thee,  proffer,  propose,  óy 
*oo  corhAip=in  thy  presence,  near  thee,  about  thee: 
and  pÁ  *oo  corh<Mp,  for  thy  sight=in  readiness  for 
for  thee,  waiting  for  thee.  (From  com-Aip 
Welsh  cyfer  : -Aip=oip,  the  front,  the  east.) 

ComÁpt) : here,  prob,  a mistake  for  '5  óp  Áp*o=A5  óp 
Ápo : ’g-corhÁpo  oon  u-pbóg  (for  ’g  óp  Áp*o  oon 
u-ptóg),  aloud  for  the  crowd,  or  in  the  hearing  of 
the  crowd. 

CorivóÁit,  f.  (gen.  comóÁtA)  (1)  a meeting:  in  Áp^-com- 
*óÁit=into  our  meeting  i.e.  to  meet  us:  (2)  company, 
retinue,  train  : b<Mnpio§<xn  cA0g<\  bpumneoXt 
in  a comóÁit,  fifty  maideus  in  her  company  or 
retinue. 

CompAC,  m.,  (1)  a meeting,  juncture — of  rivers,  roads, 
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eta,  (2)  esp.  a hostile  encounter,  a fight,  contest: 
coiiipdc  (no  cac)  *opuA5|iA*ó=rto  proclaim  battle,  to 
challenge.  [From  corh-pAC,  of  which  pAC=pic  in 
picim  (or  pigim),  I come,  I arrive : lit.  coming 
together , encouníeri] 

CorhpÁ'ó,  m.,  speech,  address,  533. 

ConnApc,  irreg,  v.,  perf.,  lst.  sing,  cióim  (I  see)  : I 
saw.  cf , *oubApu  (I  said)  and  uÁr.A^  (I  came),  for 
the  later  *oub|iAp,  úÁngAp,  connApcAp, 

Copcup,  m.,  purple  : the  colour  as  at  339,  purple  cloth 
at  207. 

Copn,  m.,  orig.,  a horn  : but  generally,  a drinhing 
horn,  drinking  cup : gen.  coipn  and  cuipn  : pl. 
coipn  and  cuipn  : cuipn  *oi5e=cups  for  drinking, 
rather  than  ‘cupsof  drink’  at  256.  ( W.corn , Lat 
cornu , Engl.  horn.) 

Copóm,  f.,  a crown : copoin  piogÓA^a  royal  crown,  c. 
*opiúteAnnAc,  a glittering  crown:  genit.  copónAC 
and  cpónAc.  (W.  coron  and  caran>  c.  of  the  head.) 

CpAob,  f.,  a branch  : only  once,  in  gen.  plu.,  0§Am 
cpAob,  the  OgAm  of  branches.)  See  OgAm  and 
notes.) 

Cpeioim,  v.  tr.,  I believe  : only  once  — in  the  imper. 
cpei*o  UAim,  believe  (from)  me. 

Cpeucu,  m.,  a wound,  Ag  uoacu  Af  mo  cpeucu,  coming 
from  my  wound. 

Cpeu*o,  pron.,  interrog.,  masc.,  what  ? 0.  Ir.  cpéu=cA- 
péu,  i.e.,  what  thing?  sometimes  pron.,  ceujvo. 

Cpíoc,  f.  (gen.  cpíce,  dat.  cpíc)  (1)  an  ena,  conclusion  • 
(2)  a border,  limit  (3)  a border-land  : anv  region. 
or  country.  ( Cf  Lat.  circ-us,  Eng.  ring  for  hring.) 
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Cpoc<vó,  m.,  verbal  noun  and  infin.  from  qiocAim,  I hang 
— trans.  and  intrans:  Ap  c|\ocA*ó,=hangin!g. 

C|\oiceArm,  m.,  the  skin  : a skin  of  an  animal,  a hide  : 
beA]AU  *oe  cpoicnib  pA*ó,  clothing  of  skins  of  deer. 

C|\oiúitn  : v.  trans.  I shake  : *oo  ó]ioi ú é féin:  inf. 
cpoúA*ó,  also  c]k\úa*ó.  (allied  to  c]\iú,  a trembling.) 

Cjiorruvó,  m.,  verbal  and  infin.  of  q\om<Mm,  I stoop, 
bend : only  once,  intrans.  nA  cpAinn  aj;  c]\oitia*ó= 
the  trees  bending. 

C]niAi*ó,  adj.  (1)  hard,  Oipín  Apm-é]uiAi*ó,  0.  of  the  hard 
weapons.  (2)  fig.  hard-hearted,  stern,  severe,  a 

pbÁ*0|\A1C  C|\UA1*Ó  ! 4 p 

C]uiA*ó-cÁp,  m.,  a difficulty,  strait : distress. 

C]ui*ó,  m.,  a horse-shoe : pL  cpu*ÓA  and  c]iúi*óue:  ceiúpe 
c]ui*ó  (a),  four  shoes.  (Sometimes  confounded  with 
cpúb,  a hoof, — a different  word.  Cpu *ó,  is  prob* 
identical  with  c]\uai*ó,  hardy  also,  steel ; cf.y  Fr, 
les  fers , the  horse-shoes,  lit.  the  ‘ irons/) 

Cpuinn,  adv.,  closely  carefully : ^o’peucAp  cpuinn  in  jac 
uile  Ái]ro,  I looked  carefully  in  every  direction  : 
this  adv.  use  of  an  adj.  is  rare  in  Irish  : no  doubt 
identical  with  cpumn,  round  complete. 

Cpuú,  m.,  form,  shape,  appearance,  gen.  cpoÚA  ; adj. 
c]\uúac  and  c]\oúac; = shapelyy  beautiful,  Lat.  form- 
osus.  • 

Cú,  masc.,  a hound,  hunting-dog : gen.  sing.  and  pL 
con,  dat.  sing.  com,  nom.  pl.  coin  (rarely  comue) 
dat.  pl.  conAib:  orig.  masc.,  in  later  times  often 
feminine,  as  in  t/Aoi  nA  Con  Duibe,  theLay  of  the 
Black  Hound,  etc.  (Grrk.  kuon9  Lat.  can-isy  W.  ciy 
pl.  ctvn.y  Germ.  hundy  Eng.  hound.) 
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CtiAC,  f.,  a ringlet,  tress,  or  lock  of  hair  : only  once — 
tiA  5-cuACA  n-ói]t=of  the  locks  of  gold.  ( cf  Grk. 
kuklos , a ring,  circle,  Ir.  -pÁinne,  a ring  and  a 
ringlet'.  cúh  pÁmneAÓ,  a ringleted  head  of  hair.) 

CiiA*ÓAf,  ctiA^ómA]!,  forms  of  the  perf.,  of  the  irreg. 
verb,  céióim,  I go — which  see. 

CtiAijtu,  f.,  a visit : sometimes  ctiAnt*o,  as  at  1.  52,  where 
it  is  used  for  better  assonance  with  ptiAim:  ctiAijtu 
*oeAUi),  an  empty,  i.e.  a fruitless  visit. 

CtiAÍAp,  v.  trans.  perf.  lst  sing.  of  choipm  or  cltnnim, 
I hear : pl.  ctiAÍAmAjt,  we  heard  or  have  heard : 
formerlj  also  ctiAhA  (I  heard)  still  used  occasion- 
ally  : inf.  chop  and  ctoipum,  rarely  cttiinum. 

Cuimmgim,  v.  trans.  and  intr.,  I remember : imperat. 
cuuimig ! remember  thou : generally  trans.  with 
acc.,  but  sometimes  intrans.  with  A]t=on,  about  : 
from  cu\mr\e= memory. 

Cuifum,  v.  tr.  and  intrans,  (1)  I put,  plaee,  nÁ  cuip  *oo 
fuim=put  no  regard,  regard  not : (2)  add,  with 
te:  cuip  ptAu  eite  teip,  add  another  yard  to  it : 
(3)  mix,  with  ujté:  cuijt  uipce  ujtí*o,  mix  water 
with  it : (4)  bury,  *oo  cuijteAmAp  An  peAjt  mójt,  we 
buried  the  big  man  : (5)  pour,  cuijt  íce  m mo 
cneA*ÓA,  poured  balm  into  my  wounds : often  in- 
trans.  in  this  sense,  uÁ  pé  (Ag)  cujt,  it  is  pouring, 
raining  : (6)  send  (a  messenger,  message,  etc.)  (7) 
cast,  hurl,  fling — no  cuijteAf  peAcu  b-péijtj'e  í,  I 
cast  it  seven  perches  (8)  intrans.,  I go  or  come : 
cujt  ie  céite=to  come  together,  unite,  cup  m AgAib, 
to  go  against,  oppose.  [These  are  but  a few  of  the 
meanings  of  this  powerful  verb.] 
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Cúipc,  f.,  a court,  a palace,  cúipc  phiuri  ri<\  ftóg  the 
palace  of  F.  of  hosts:  pl.  cúipceAnna  at  1.  194. 
[Must  be  distinguished  from  cuAipc  (q.v.),  which  is 
pure  Irish  : cúipc,  however,  is  N.  French,  court , 
mod.  Fr.  cour  from  Lat.  cohort-em , enclosure : pure 
Irish  is  biof,  píojbiop,  c<\c^ip,  piogbjuig,  bpuigeAn, 
etc.,  etc.] 

Cút,  ra.,  the  back,  *oo  cugAmAf  Á\\  5 cút  *oon  cíp,  we 
gave  (or  turned)  our  back  to  the  land : *oopuf 
cúit,  a back  door,  cút  <\n  *oo]i<Mf,  behind  the  door  : 
cnÁrh-An-cúit=the  back-bone,  spine,  also  cnÁm- 
*o|\omA:  often  the  hack  hair , a head  of  hair,  cúit- 
ponn=fairheaded,  also  a fairheaded  girl,  a bfACA 
cú  <xn  cúitpionn  ? Have  you  seen  the  Cúilfhionn 
— the  Fairhaired  Girl  ? (Old  Song.) 

CutAi*ó,  f.,  a dress,  a robe  : cuLmó  *oe  fíooa  bui*óe,  a 
dress  of  yellow  silk : gen.  cutAibe,  pl.  cutAibe- 
aca  : cutAib  euoAig=a  suit  of  clothes,  cutAió 
bpeAg,  a fine  dress,  cutAib  fíooA,  a silk  dress. 
(Doubtless  from  root  ce\\s—cover.) 

CurriAÓ,  m.  (also  cuitia),  grief,  woe,  sorrow,  mo  cum<yó[ 
my  woe  ! tÁn  oe  cumA*ó,  full  of  grief,  sorrowful : 
^Áip  cumAi'ó,  a cry  of  grief:  adj.  curriAc  and 
CUmAÓAC. 

CumAnn,  m.  (1)  a kindness,  favour,  An  cumAnn  ceuonA 
puAfAf  uaió,  the  same  kindness  I received  from 
him  : cÁ  cumAnn  ajao  opm,  I owe  you  a kind- 
ness=I  am  obliged  to  you : cufA  mo  pún  Af  mc> 
cumAnn  50  buAn,  thou  art  my  constant  thought 
and  love  ! (2)  communion,  as  cumAnn  nA  nAom, 
the  communion  of  saints.  (3)  a society,  union. 
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(Also  written  comAom,  doubtful  if  they  are  diff 
words,  or  diff.  prons.  and  spellings  of  the  one 
word.  ComAoin  may  be  from  Lat.,  communio , or 
may  be  pure  Irish  com-mAoin.) 

CumoAC,  m.,  a defence,  protection : túipeAC  curh*OAi5, 
a corslet  of  protection.  Has  variou3  other  mean- 
ings  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Laoi. 

CumpA,  adj.,  fragrant,  sweet-scented,  sweet-smelling  : 
cpAinn  bA  curhpA  blÁc,  trees  of  the  rnost  fragrant 
blossoms  : also  spell  cubjiA  and  cubApúA. 

CupA*ó,  m,  a knight,  warrior,  champion  : 50  bpÁgAÓ 
p cupAÓ  nó  pop-bAoc,  till  she  should  get  a cham- 
pion  or  true  hero,  231 ; gen.  s.  cupAit),  pl.  cupAi*ó: 
CujiAió  ua  CpAoibe  RuAÍóe,  Knights  (or  cham- 
pions)  of  the  Red  Branch  : adj.  cujiaca,  heroic, 
champion-like. 

T)Áil,  f.,  a meeting : company,  presence,  nearness: 
here  only  in  the  phrases,  <\m’  *óÁib=in  my  company, 
or,  to  meet  me,  <vo  *óAib,  etc.,  A5  cpiAbb  ’ua  óÁib, 
223,  going  into  its  neighbourhood,  approaching  it, 
coming  to  it : n<xc  pcÁcrhAp  biom  a cóacc  Am’  *óÁib, 
that  I fear  not  his  coming  against  me  : 1 noÁib 
biom=near  me.  The  compd.  comóÁib  (q.v.)  is 
used  in  the  same  way. 

t)Abb,  adj.,  blind : twice,  at  459  and  595,  peAnóip  o^bb, 
a blind  old  man. 

X)Án,  m.  (gen.  oÁnA),  fate,  lot,  destiny : only  once,  1 
noÁn  oúinn,  238,  in  store  for  us,  i.e.,  fated  or 
allotted  for  us.  (Prob.  identical  with  the  0.  Ir. 
*oÁn,  a gift,  W.  dawn , Lat.  dón-um — hence  what 
given  or  allotted  to  man  : cf,y  Engl.  lot.) 
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Dáiia,  adj.  (i a ) bold,  daring,  fearless  : J 5Á  uAfAirm  50 
'oÁnA,  1.  200,  chasing  her  boldly : ( b ) in  a bad  sense, 
fierce,  violent,  unscrupulous,  An  pAc<\c  t)ÁnA,  tbe 
fierce  giant,  ( c ) presumptuous,  impudent. 

T)ao|i,  adj.,  dear,  costly,  oen  c-píot)A  ÓAop,  1.  30,  of  tlie 
costly  silk,  oe  cmeuL  OAop,  of  costly  quality. 

*OAp,  prep.,  on,  by : OAp  An  tÁitri  pn,  by  that  hand  ; 
OA]t  1n,  onóip,  on  my  honour.  Same  as  caji,  with 
initial  flattened  as  50,  from  co,  gAn  from  c&nf 
cen,  etc.,  OAp  was  also  used  for  on , over}  like  ca)\, 
but  the  two  forras  are  now”  distinguished. 

T)A|\ípib,  adv.,  in  truth,  for  certain,  in  earnest : only 
once,  at  1.  216,  50  pigeAtn  OApípib  U.  n.  O.,  till  we 
reach  T.  n.  0.  in  earnest : 'OAjtípib  acá  cú  ? 

Are  you  in  earnest  ? (Supposed  by  some  to  be 
for  OAp-(p)ípe,  bv  truth,  or  t)Ap-(p)ípib,  by  truths 
which  would  make  it  easy  enough  : but  more  prob. 
it  contains  the  word  'oeApb,  true,  certaiu,  and 
OApípib,  may  therefore  be  *OAp-(*ó)eApb,  or 
•00  poi-(*ó)eApb : cf.  50  *oeApb,  and  *OAp  50  oeApb, 
by  all  that  is  certain,  most  certainly.) 

"Oac,  m.,  colour,  hue  : genit.  oaca,  pl.  *oaca  and  *oac- 
AnnA  : Afi  *óac  nA  5-cAop,  of  the  colour  of  the 
berries. 

'OeAÍb,  (1),  adj.  ( a ) hollow,  empty  : ppapÁn  *oeAlb,  an 
empty  purse,  a pócA  50  *oeAtb,  his  pocket  empty  : 
(b)  poor,  miserable,  *oume  oeAlb;  (c)  useless,  vain, 
bA  *óeAtb  An  cuAipc  AgAm,  it  was  a useless  visit  of 
mine,  546. 

T)eAtb,  (2)  f.,  a figure,  form,  image,  statue : eep.  the 
form  of  the  face,  the  features,  ceuo  mAijoeAn  Af 
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f*eAjifA  *oe<\tb,  of  the  best  formed  features : genit. 
'oeitbe,  dat.  oeitt) : sometimes  the  form  oeitb,  is 
found  as  a nom.,  but  unless  some  reason  as  asson- 
ance  requires  it,  it  is  wrong.  So  also  peitb  and 
feitj,  are  wrongly  used  for  feAtb  and  feAtg. 
(Prob.  identical  with  oeAtb  (1)  meaning  at  first  a 
hollowed  or  carved  figure,  then  the  features  of  the 
faee : W.  delw : Eng.  delve,  has  the  same  root.) 

"OeAttfAÓ,  m.,  brightness,  splendour,  bA  h-ior)Ann 
oeAttp aó  bí  Y '°011  5foiri>  ^er  splendour  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  sun.  ( Also  oeAtp<vó : may  be  for  oo- 
geAÍ-fAÓ,  cf.,vé& n<\rh  for ‘oo-genAih,  rootgen  : but 
a few  words  fluctuate  between  5 and  *o,  e.g.,  ^AttÁn 
and  *04ttÁn  (a  pillar  stone),  51^5  and  mng  (a 
wedge),  5p<\p<vó  and  '0]AApA,ó  (to  climb).  So  per 
haps  oeAtrvAÓ  for  geAt-pAÓ.) 

t)éAnArh,  m.,  make,  shape,  figure,  genit.  oéAtnriA:  Ap 
peÁpp  oe^tb  Af  oéAnArh,  of  the  best  features  and 
form  : really  inf.  of  gním  or  gnióim,  I make  (q.v.) 

t)eAf5,  adj.,  red,  bright  red,  of  fire,  oeAfg-tAfAÓ—red 
kindling,  red  heat : of  blood,  oeAp5-tÁrh4c= 
bloody-handed  ; of  the  cheek  and  lips ; of  berries 
and  otherfruit ; of  the  rose  ; of  wine,  mit  oÁ  h-ót 
cfé  óetf^-fíon,  honey  mixed  with  red  wiae  : of 
gold  (very  often)  f e f eutcAib  oeAf^-óif , with  stars 
of  red  gold,  31,  jf eAnncA  oe  óeafg-óf,  carved  out 
of  red  gold,  43  (óf  butóe  yellow  gold,  once,  46) : 
of  materials,  oeAfg-ffót,  red  satin,  CAfóg  óeAfg, 
a red  coat. 

T)étó  n.  f.,  see  oiaió. 

*Oéin,  n.  f.  (prob.),  end,  rear  : only  inthe  phrase  pÁ  óéit, 
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=after,  in  quest  of,  for  (not  found  in  the  grammars) : 
*óéin,  after  me,  in  quest  of  me,  pAV  'óéin  = 
after  thee,  etc.,  pÁ  *óém  a niÁcA|\,  in  search  of  his 
mother.  (Sometimes  written  néigm  and  appears 
to  be  a deriv.  of  *oi<m*ó  or  'oéi'ó  (end)  and  identical 
with  the  form  'oéi'óeAn — found  in  'oéi'óeAn-Ac,  last, 
final,  with  loss  of  middle  'ó : cf.  the  similar  phrases 
c<\p  ce<\nn  c over  end  ,=for,  óp  'onxi'ó=í  over  end  ’ 
=after.) 

Deipim,  A*oeipim,  irreg.  v.  I say : the  fuller  form  A'oeipim 
found  at  11.  453,  457  : only  a fow  of  the  tenses 
occur:  the  peifect  'oubpAf,  (I  said),  94,  'oubAipc, 
(he  said),  at  11.  151, 168,  260,  etc.,  A*oubAipc,  at  11. 
53,  263,  375  : inf.  pÁ*ó,  to  say,  saying,  at  340,  449, 
373  ('oeipim=A’o-beipim,  which  lost  theb:  AbpAim 
=AppAim=A'o-bepim,  which  lost  the  n.) 

Deoc,  f .,  drink,  a draught,  ApÁn  A^tip  t)eoc,  bread  and 
drink:  gen,  oige,  dat.  015:  cuipn  'oige^drinHng 
horns(or  cups). 

Deop, 'oeup,  m.  (1),  atear,  gen.,  *oeoip  and  t)éip,  pl., 
oeopA  and  'oeupA*.  *oeup,  166,  showers  of 

tears,  *oo  fib  nA  t)eupA,  the  tears  dropped  : A5 
pibeA'ó  neup,  shedding  tears,  t)ópcA  t)eop,  a shower 
(or  showers  ?)  of  tears  : t)eop,  now  the  more  usual 
form,  but  t)eup,  more  usual  in  Laoi,  prob.  for 
assonance  sake  : (2)  a drop  of  water,  milk,  blood, 
etc.,  but  bpAon  (q.v.)  is  more  usual  in  this  sense 
(0.  Irish  nép  for  4 'oegp/  W . dagr,  Grreek  dakr - 
uon , Lat.  lacr-ima  for  ‘ dacr-ima’  Engl.  tear.) 

Diai*ó,  f.,  the  end,  the  rear ; only  in  the  dat.  after 
certain  preps-  aa  in,  pÁ,  óp:  1 n'OiAi'ó  in  the  rear  or 
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wakeortrai.l  of,  Am’  'óiai'ó,  after  me,  etc.  Three 
other  forms  are  found,  'oéi'ó,  *oeoif),  and  *oeo — this 
last  abbrev.  form  being  used  in  the  phrase  50  oeo= 
till  the  end,  for  ever — where  oeo  does  not  mean 
‘ life  ’ or  ‘ death  J or  f breath  J but  simply  end 
*óeoi*ó,  and  óp  oiai*ó,  are  other  phrases  : the  genit. 
perhaps  occurs  in  the  proper  name  peAp-oi<yó=: 
‘ Last  man/  ‘last-born/  Postumus?  (0.  Ir.  oiaio 
and  oegAio,  W.  diwedd .) 

T)iAÍtAio,  f.,  a saddle:  gen.  oiAbtAioe  or  oiaíUvoa: 
only  once,  oiAtÍAio  ^jieArmcA  oe  óeAjAg-óp: 
oiAttAOÓip.  a saddler.  (W.  dillad , clothing.) 

T)iaii,  adj.,  strong,  rushing,  swift : mAjicAc  oiaíi,  a 
swift  rider  : <\n  u-eAc  50  oi<\n,  the  steed  (rushing) 
swiftly : very  great,  excessive,  te  cfiinine  óém  <xn 
UAtAij,  with  the  excessive  wt.  of  the  load,  567. 

*OíjieAc,  adj.,  straight,  direct : tíne  oíjieAC,  a straight 
line  : 50  oípeAÓ  ! exactly,  precisely,  just  so  ! 

"Oíp,  oi<vp,  f.,  two  persons,  a couple,  a pair  : oíp  makes 
oípe  in  genit , oiAf  makes  oípe  or  oéij^e:  twice — 
at  289,  An  oíp  ÓAn  05,  the  two  young  maids,  and 
at  1.  483,  mo  óíp  rhAC,  my  two  sons.  Being  a 
subst.  oíp,  governs  a genit.  pl. 

*OiutcAÓ,  m.,  a refusal : only  once,  145  : also  infin.  of 
omtcAim,  I refuse. 

X)tA0i,  f.,  (othnrwise  ot<\oig  and  otAoió)  a lock  or  tress 
of  hair : at  34  and  472,  used  for  the  hair  in  gene- 
ral,  a otAoi  mAji  óp,  her  hair  like  gold.  (Prob. 
allied  to  otigeAÓ,  to  bina,  ouAt,  a lock,  W.  dól , a 
loop,  noose.) 

T)túc,  adj.  (d)  close,  pressed,  tight ; ( b ) near  (c)  quick. 
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fast,  11.  20,  21,  *oo  bí  Áp  g-coin 50  t>l úc  ’na 

t>éró,  our  hounds  were  close  behind  her:  A5  ceAcc 
50  T)túc,  296,  coming  quickly.  (Prob.  a past 
partple.  from  T>ti5=bind  : cf.  T)t<\oi,  ouaI,  etc.) 

T)occ,  adj.  (1)  tight,  strait,  narrow,  restrained : (2) 
closed,  fast,  (3)  fast,  quick  : only  once — and  in  this 
last  sense,  50  tÁn-T)occ,  full  fastp  forthwith.  (A 
past  part.  probably  and  allied  to  Eng.  tight  and 
taut : gpeirn  *oocc,  a tight  hold,  cpoi*óe  t>occ,  a 
narrow  heart,  pún  t>occ,  a dark  or  reserved 
thought.) 

T)óit>,  f.,  the  hand  : T)o  pugA*p  Ap  a tÁiih  Airi’  t>óit),  93, 
I took  her  hand  in  mine.  (Doubtless  allied  to 
Grk.  dakt-uloi , the  fingers,  Lat.  digit-i9  French 
doigts.) 

T)ói5,  adj.,  apparent,  likely,  probable  : ip  *oói5  biom,  it 
is  likely  in  my  opinion=I  think,  I fancy  : compar. 
irreg.  T)óca, 

T)oiib,  adj.  (1)  dark,  gloomy,  (2)  sad,  mournful : 51*6 
T>oitb  tiom  a íua*ó  óp  ÁpT),  though  grievous  to  me 
to  tell  of  it  aloud. 

Doibg,  t>oiÍ5,  adj.,  sad,  woeful : hard,  difficult : ip 
•ooiiig  iiom,  it.  is  wroeful  to  me,  compar.  T>oiÍ5e,  more 
grievous,  worse,  noiig  is  prob.  but  another  pron.  of 
•ooiiig  (noiiig). 

Dontun,  adj.,  deep,  profound : also  *oomAin,  compar. 
*ooimne:  only  once — -peAftc  pó*o-T>oimin,  an  earth- 
deep  grave — a grave  deep  in  theearth  : pnce  pÁ’n 
b--pÓT),  stretched  under  the  earth. 

Dopcuig,  v , darkened,  became  gloomy : 1.  325,  níp 
bpvoA  jup  nopcuij;  An  Doeup,  not  long  till  the  sky 
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darkened  : perf.  3rd  sing.  of  ‘ooiAcugA'ó,  to  darken, 
from  *oopÓA,  dark. 

*06]\caó,  m.,  a pouring,  a shower  : oo]\ca  oeop,  a shower 
of  tears — for  oópc<\ó,  or  perh.  for  oópcc<\,  the  pl. 
showers,  with  the  asp.  c suppressed:  strictly  the  inrf. 
of  oóipcim,  I pour,  shed,  spill.  (Prob.  for  oo-pAc-AO, 
from  0.  Ir.,  pAC=give,  the  o being  lengthened  in 
compensation.) 

T)peAÓ,  f.,  the  face,  visage,  look : Af  bpeAgc^  opeAÓ  oÁ 
bpe<xc<x  p úit,  of  the  brightest  face  that  eye  has  ever 
seen  : gen.  opeice,  dat.  opeic.  (Allied  to  oeApc, 
the  eye  and  oe^pc ! look ! and  to  conn<\pc,  I saw= 
con-OApc.) 

*0]ucheAnn<\c,  adj.,  glittering,  sparkling : copóin  op.  <\p 
<\  ce<\nn,  a glittering  crown  upon  his  head  ; from 
opicle,  a spark,  sparkle,  glitter,  also  opicte<\nn  and 
opicteóg. 

T)}\tnm,  m.,  a back,  ridge,  summit:  only  at  324,  g<\oc 
tnhÁpcA  Ap  ópuim  ptéib(e),  a March  wind  over  a 
mountain’s  ridge  : and  at  227,  in  the  place-name 
"Opuim-tojAÓ,  f Lughaidh’s  B,idge.,  The  nom.  is 
sometimes  opom,  the  genit.  generally  opom<\,  but 
at  227,  X)puime,  prob.  for  assonance  with  buitte-<\c 
in  same  line.  (W.  trum , irreg.  for  drum  : Lat. 
dorsum .) 

T)u<\t  (h),  m.,  nature  ; custom,  law : only  once,  580,  ní 
bpeug  <\p  ouAt  OAm  pi<\rh  oo  pÁó,  no  lie  is  it  a 
custom  for  me  ever  to  tell,  or  mv  nature  to  tell.  1f 
ou<\t  oo  m<\c  <\n  c<\ic  tuc  oo  rh<\pb<\ó  (Se<\npÁó), 
it  is  a young  cat’s  nature  to  kill  a mouse  : ir  ouAt 
aca]\  óó  é,  it  is  his  father’s  nature,  ‘ kind  father 
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íor  him/  worthy  son  of  his  father.  Sometimes 
taken  for  an  adj.,  meet,  fit , natural , but  prob.  is 
always  a subst 

X)uAt  (2),  m.,  a lock  or  tress  of  hair  : Af  ^ac  t)UAb  buióe 
from  each  yellow  tress.  (W.  ddl , a loop,  noose  : 
se  *oíaoi.) 

T)ubAc,  adj.,  sad  sorrowful,  melancholy:  prob.  from 
*oub,  black,  dark,  gloomy  : but  cf.  f ubAc,  bright, 
cheerful,  merry. 

X)ubAipu  y.  See  t)eipim. 

"OubpóriAc,  adj.,  very  sorrowfTjl  (or  black-sorrowful)  : 
only  once,  at  1.  315,  bA  óubAc,  oubpónAc  pnn 
Via  *oi<m*ó,  sad  and  very  sorrowful  were  we  after  her 
(departure) : either  for  'Oub-bpónAc,  cf . oubAÓ  or 
(more  directly)  for  t)o-bpónAc,  i.e.  *oo  intensive 
from  numeral  t)ó:  but  even  *oub,  black  is  prob. 
referable  orig.  to  the  numeral,  cf.  Lat.  dubius . 

X)uitteAbAp,  m.  (collect.)  foliage,  leaves : only  once, 
108  : derivative  of  *ouitte,  leaf  of  a tree  or  of  a 
book — a dim.,  of  *out  (0.  I.),  leaf,  also  a book,  cf , 
folio  : W.  dál,  a leaf ; now  usually  *ouitteÓ5,  a 
double  diminutive. 

T)úipigiin,  v.,  trans.  and  intrans  : I awake,  rouse  ; twice 
in  L.  O.  (1)  trans.  at  1.  17  perf.  pass.  tmipgeAt) 
tinn  An  eitic  niAot,  the  hornless  doe  was  roused  by 
us  : and  (2)  intrans.  at  1.  310  : *oo  *óúip5eAtnAp  Ap 
Áp  neut,  we  awoke  from  our  slumber : inf. 
•oúipeAcc  and  núfAcc:  cÁ  pé  ’n<\  núipeAcc,  he  is 
awake  ( ‘ in  his  awaking/) 

T)ún,  m.,  orig.,  a strong,  enclosed  place,  a fort,  fortress; 
but  often  as  here,  for  a castle,  raansion,  palace : 
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genit.  *onin,  tncc  An  'oúm,  480,  also  t)ún<\ : pl. 
T>úin,  X)úr)&  and  x)úince,  L 195.  (W.  din,  A.S. 

tiín,  i.e.  town.) 

Cac,  m.  (gen.,  eic,  n.  pl.  eic)  a steed,  a fine  liorse — as  a 
war-horse,  a hunting  horse  a chariot  or  carriage- 
horse  ; cAet-e<\c  bÁn,  1.  24,  on  a slender  white 
steed  : Ap  rrunn  An  eic  bÁm,  on  the  white  steed’s 
back  : cetro  eAC,  a hundred  steeds.  0.  Ir.  ec,  Lat. 
eq-uns , Gr.  hipp-os  and  hikkos , Welsh  £^-o/  (a 
foal).  See  fceu*o. 

GAgAÍ,  f.  (gen.  eAgÍA),  fear : 443,  Aip  eAjAb  nÁp  cóacc 
T)tnc,  through  fear  that  there  is  no  return  for 
thee  : 507,  bA  h-eAj^Ab  biom  Ann  pm,  I feared  then: 
otherwise  eAjlA,  with  some  difference  of  usage : 
e.g.  ip  eA^AÍ  biom,  b<s  b-eA^Ab  biom=I  fear,  I 
feared  : but  cÁ  eAjbA  ojim,  c fear  is  on  me/  I am  in 
fear,  I am  afraid : another  constr.  at  445,  cjieut) 
Ap  eA^Ab  T)ninn,  what  is  the  fear  (®r  danger)  to  us  ? 
Aip  eAgAb,  Aiji  eAgb^,  xfeAgbA,  for  fear  (that)  lest. 
(Prob.  eAgAb  is  theolder  form  : 0.  Ir.  eccAb,  ecAb, 
for  ec-gAb,  neg.  of  ^Ál^heat,  valour.) 

Ca^a,  f.,  a swan  : mAp  eAbA  Ap  ctnnn,  likea  swan  upon 
the  wave : indecl.  in  sing.,  nom.  pl..  eAbAi*ó,  gen. 
pl.  eAbA*ó,  dat.  pl.  eAbAib.  Less  correctly  AbA. 

0ioe,  m.,  orig.,  dress,  clothing  of  any  sort : but  at  1. 
121,  andoftenin  the  Sceulta,  battle-dress,  suit  of 
armour : shortened  form  of  éi*oeAt>  as  oeipe, 

cuibbe,  cúijje,  etc.,  are  of  oeij^eAÓ,  cuibbeA*ó, 
cúij^eAó,  etc.  See  next  word. 

éioce,  p.p.  of  éi'oim,  I dress,  equip,  accoutre : ApmcA, 
éioce,  armed  and  accoutred : éioim^éioigim, 


another  form  of  eu*otngim,  I dress,  clothe  from 
eu*OAÓ,  cloth,  clothing. 

m.,  orig.,  a man  of  learning,  a wise  man  ; but 
generallv  a poet,  bard,  as  at  526,  A5  éigpib  birme, 
mibpe  5<\eée<ft,  with  the  sweet,  musical  bards  of 
the  Gael : genit.  eijip,  nom.  pl.  éigpe. 

6ibic  or  eitiio,  f.  (gen.  eitce)  a doe : eitic  mAot,  the 

hornless  doe.  . 

6ip,  f.,  lit.,  a footstep,  traek,  trace  ; but  now  used  onlv 
in  the  compd.  preps.  t/éip  and  c^p  éip,  4 over  track' 
ie.  behind,  after : formerly  of  place  and  time,  now 
generally  of  time  : governs  a genitive  or  takes  a 
poss.  pron.  instead  of  a genitive : tféip  na  b-pAnn, 
after  the  Fenians : cAp  éip  An  cac<\  after 

the  battle  of  G.,  cap  éip  Áp  tAocpAié(e)  beic  50 
p^nn,  12 : ceot  t)’Á  éip  ní  bmn  tiom,  music  after 
him  (or  after  that)  is  not  sweet  to  me  : irreg.  con- 
struction  at  550  caji  éip  mé  pÁgbÁit  AtrriAn 
b<M§e<\n,  ‘ after  me  to  leave  A.  L.,’  i.e.,  after  I had 
left — instead  of  caji  éip  pÁgbÁt<\  A.  L.  cxxm : but 
this  construction  is  frequent  enough  at  the  present 
day.  Older  forms  éipe,  éip,  éipp,  éippe:  a differ- 
ent  word  from  <up  (c<\p  <Mf). 

6otnp,  m.,  the  way,  the  road  : only  once,  at  447  : 
múinpié  <mi  c-eotup  t><mti  50  pÁrh,  he  will  easily 
show  me  the  way. 

6ucc,  6acc,  m.  (gen.  eucca),  deed  or  action  : generallv, 

a great  deed,  a famous  deed,  as,  <Mcpip...Ap  eucc<Mb 

phmn,  to  treat  of  the  great  deeds  of  Finn,  528. 

/ 

6uccac,  adj.,  of  great  deeds,  famous,  celebrated  : <\p 
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AbriAin  eticcAig  EeAÚAn-tAijeAn,  towards  faraous 
Alvin  of  broad  Leinster. 

CurcAit),  éAfCAi*ó,  éAf5Ai*ó,  adj.,  swift,  quiek : 488,  *oo 
|iiú  An  u-eAC  50  b-eufCAi*ó  jrérn,  tlie  steed  ran 
swiftly  with  rae,  (lit.  under  me)  : 538.  acu  50  btiAÚ, 
euycAi*6  tiom  gAn  moitt,  but  swiftly,  rapidly 
(away)  with  rne  at  once.  (For  é-pcíú=without 
rest,  hence  hasty,  rapid.) 

FÁ  (fo),  prep.  under,  in,  up  to,  towards,  about,  at,  for  : 
under  pÁ’n  teic:  in  bpAC  *oe  copctip,  pÁ  bpón : 
up  to  nA  neutuAib:  towards  jrÁ’n  u-ftéib  : about 
y&n  uíp : at  f a *óeoi*ó=at  last:  for  An  pÁú  pÁ  *o-uti5Aip 
5|tÁ*ó,  the  reason  for  which  thou  hast  given  love. 
(Orig.  fo  with  short  vowel,  Welsh  gwo>  go  : old 
Celtic  vo^  Gr.  hypo>  Lat.  sub , Eng.  up  : yÁ,  prob.= 
yo  + a,  the  poss.  pron.,  sometimes  -po  and  the  rel. 
pÁ  *outi5Aif  5p<vo,  for  which  ; cf  *oá=*oo-a.  Often 
now  fAoi,  which  is  strictly  the  coinpd.  pron.= 
under  him.  Cf  cpí*o,  teip.  etc.) 

pÁ^Ait,  inf.  of  geibim  and  fÁjAim  (=1  get)  q.y. 

pÁgAim,  irreg.  y.  Secondary  and  depend.  form  of 
jeihim,  q.v. 

pÁ^bAim,  v.  trans.,  I leave  : 'o’pÁj  fin  fA  piAn  mé,  that 
hasleft  me  in  pain : cionnAf  *o’fÁ5t)Aif  Uíp  nA  nOj; ! 
how  didst  thou  leave : *o’pÁ5bAf  ftÁn  A5  tticc  aii 
*oúin,  said  farewell  to  the  people  of  the  castle, lit.  ‘ left 
farewell  wiih  9 : only  forms  in  Eaoi,  are  those  of 
the  perfect : inf.  fÁgbÁit : the  b is  retained  before 
a vowel,  -o’fÁgbAf,  fÁgbÁit,  but  fÁ^fA-o  (fut.) 
fÁ^ÚAf  (pres.  pass.)  : (pÁgbAim^O.  I.  pÁcbAim  = 
fO  AÚ-jAb-Aim,  frora  ^&b=tahey  also  put.) 
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)-'Áitce,  f.  (1)  orig.,  joy,  rejoicing  : (2)  a salutation, 
greeting,  as  fÁilue  An  AingiWthe  Angel’s  Salu- 
tation,  the  Ave  Maria:  (3)  now  generally,  welcome 
ctii|i  p ceu*o  pÁitue  jioiriAinn,  slie  gave  or  offered 
us  a hundred  welcomes:  lit.  sent  forth  or  expressed: 
ceu*o  míte  pÁitue  pomAu!  a hundred  thousand 
welcomes  to  thee ! (lit.  before  thee)  : from  old  adj 
pÁitm,  bright,  cheerful,  now  p^oitin. 

pÁmne,  m.  (1)  a ring,  pÁmne  CAom,  a bright  ring  : (2) 

a ringlet,  as  obviouslv  at  33,  34,  pÁmne  óip 

Af  jac  t)tiAt  btn*óe,  a golden  ringlet  from  each 
yellow  tress  : cf  cút  pÁmneAÓ,  a ringleted  head 
of  hair.  (Orig.  Ámne,  dim.  of  Án  or  Ám,  a ring  : 
cf.  Lat.  annns  the  great  ring  or  circle  of  the  year, 
dim.  annulus  a ring.) 

pAippmg  (or  fApfAing,  adj.  (1)  wide,  broad : no  bí  b|idu 
p<voA>  pAijipmg,  péi*ó,  a wide,  long,  aud  smooth 
covering : (2)  abundant,  plentiful,  pAippmg  mnue 
mit  Ap  píon,  abundant.  there  (are)  honey  and 
wine. 

p^nAim,  v.  intr.  I wait,  stay,  remain  : pAiiAm  50  péi*ó 
=let  us  wait  (and  move)  easilv,  151  : pAn  AgAm^ 
stay  or  remain  with  me  : pm  tiom  = wait  for  me, 
inf.  fAniiiAm  and  pAnAcu:  0.  Ir.  AnAim — p has  been 
prefixed,  as  in  peicim,  popcAit,  pÁnme,  etc. 

^Ann,  adj.,  weak,  feeble,  faint : Ap  tAoó]AAi*ó  beiú 
50  pAnn,  our  heroes  had  been  sadly  weakened 
(reduced)  : j?Ann-tA<5=feeble  and  faint : AnbpAim, 
very  weak  : AnbpAmne,  great  v/eakness,  faintness, 
*out  (no  uniuim)  m AnbpAmne,  to4fall  in  a faint,  to 
faint.  (Welsh,  gwan,  Eng.,  zvany  wane>  want . Lat. 
vdnus.) 
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Paod,  adj.,  empty,  exliausted,  weafcened,  powerless,  294 
t)o  bíop-pA  bjuii’óce  íaj,  p^on,  I was  bruised, 
weak  exhausted  : doubtless  allied  to  p\r m. 

yát,  m.,  reason,  cause  : pÁc  vo  pcéii,  the  cause  or  * 
beginning  of  thy  history  : pAOA  iiom  50  noccAip 
pÁc=I  long  for  thee  to  reveal  the  cause:  esp.  the 
phrase,  261,  poy  pÁc  <x  pcéii,  the  origin  and 
course  of  her  story=her  whole  story  from  begin- 
ning  to  end  : cÁ  p\i  ie  5<\c  ní,  there  is  reason  for 
everything  : nÁ  b-Ab<xi|A  gAn  pÁc  é=don’t  say  it 
without  cause. 

Pacac,  m.  a giant : only  of  pomop  biniieAc,  <xn  p<xc<\ c 
t)Án<x,  An  p<\c<\c  cpeun,  etc.,  at  L 301,  pe<\p  móp  is 
used  as  synonym.  (Sometimes  written  <\c<\c — may 
really  be  the  same  as  <\c<\c  or  <\iceAc,  a plebeian, 
boor,  clown.  See  Notes.) 

Fe<\b<\p,  m.,  goodness,  excellence : pe<\b<\p  a peAppAnn 
the  excellence  of  his  person=his  botiily  excellence: 
peAp  tfÁ  peAb^p,  a man  however  good  or  excellent 
(lit.  a man  with  [all]  his  excellence) : cÁ  pé  Ap 
peAbAp,  he  is  excellent,  in  excellent  health,  or 
amongst  the  best — ]?e<\b<\f  n<\  bpeAp,  the  best  or 
choice  of  the  men.  (From  the  old  peib=good,  a 
good  thing,  later  as  a connective,  like9  as , also  peib 
mAp.) 

Fcacc,  f.,  a time,  turn,  occasion : only  once,  t)on  cpeAp 
peAcc,  457,  for  the  third  time:  nowfem.,  butorig. 
neuter,  peAcc  n-Aon=one  time,  )nce  ]:eAcc  n-Ann  = 
a time  (there  was)  in  it9  peAÓc  n-<\iib>  pe^cc  n-Aiie, 
=another  time,  a second  time : <\  n-Aer.peAcc=at 
one  time,  together.  ( W.  gwaith , Lat.  vicis,  Eng. 
way:  cf.  a/ways=a.ll  times.) 
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£e<yó,  in.,  a spacé,  lengfch  ; (1)  of  píacé,  Aip  peA'ó  nd 
cípe=  through  the  length  of  the  land,  Aip  peAÓ  nA 
h-0ipeAnn=:tbroughout  Ireland  : (2)  of  time,  Aip 
peAÓ  An  tAe^throughout  the  day,  Aip  peAÓ  cpí 
n-oióce(A*ó)  Ap  c)ií  lÁ,  for  the  space  of  three  nights 
and  three  daj^s  : An  peAÓ,  the  fcirne=while:  also  aii 
pA*o,  An  pAit),  con'ipAt). 

FeapAim,  y.  trans.  I give,  ojffer,  pour  fourth  : pop- 
CAoin  pÁihce  peA)\Aim  = the  hindest  of  welcomes  I 
offer  (thee)  ; now  only  in  the  infin.,  peApcAin  or 
peApcAinn,  lit.  a pouring — hence,  rain,  a shower : 
cÁ  pé  A5  peApcAinn,  it  is  raining.  (Not  connected 
with  heipim  (give)  or  Lat.  fero , but  from  root  ver 
in  Lat.  ver-sor>  Fr.  verser , to  pour  : W.  bwrw) 
FeÁpp,  adj.,  better  : irreg.  comp.  of  mAic,  good:  0.  Ir. 
pepp,  which  appears  to  have  lost  a final  u,  which 
survives  as  a in  the  provincialpeA)ipA:  cf.  “ beAn 
oub  An  gteArmA,  aii  beAn  oub  oo  b peAppA  ” — 
0’.Daly’s  Munster  Poets  I.  Af  peÁpp  gníorh,  whois 
best  (of)  deed  : ip  peÁpp  ÓAm,  it  is  better  for  me,  I 
had  better  : ip  peÁ)ip  biom=I  like  better,  I prefer. 
(The  root  is  pep,  strong,  found  in  peAp,  a man, 
píop,  true,  Lat  vir>  virtus , Eng.  worth .) 
peA)\)'A*o,  f.,  a bar,  staff : spindle,  axle-tree  : peA)\pA*o 
lApAinn,  a bar  of  iron  : toip^-peAppAT),  a club  bar, 
a heavy  bar,  from  top^,  stem  or  stock  of  a tree, 
whence  tupgA,  a leg  a shin. 

|?eApc,  m.,  a grave  : onlv  at  302,  *oo  cuipeAmA)\  An  peAf 
móp  i bpeApc  póo-*ooirhin,  we  buried  the  giant  in 
an  earfch-deep  grave  : prob.  from  peAfiAim  I put, 
pour,  throw  : cf.  cup,  a putting,  throwing,  burial. 
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t-'eAf,  adj.  (or  past  parfciciple)  known : ní  peAp  '0<mh 
pém  (ifc  is)  not  known  to  myself  : from  same  root 
as  pop,  but  nofc  same  word  for  po y is  a subst. 
(gen.  pe<yp&),  but  peAf  is  (now)  an  indeclin.  adj., 
but  was  orig.  a verb  passive,  meaning  was  known  : 
cf.  pACAp,  conc<\f,  cbop,  etc.  See  pémip. 
peAfCA,  adv.,  now,  from  this  forth,  at  once,  immediately : 
only  at  571,  piiApcAib-pe  peApc<\  Ap  mo  buimn, 
relieve  at  once  my  workmen:  0.  Ir.  po*oepc<x  and 
bonepcA,  prob.,  as  Dr.  Atkinson  suspecfcs,  for 
po(n)*o(p)eccp<\,  at  this  time  or  turn. 
peucAim,  v.  intr.  and  trans.  (1)  generally  intrans.  I 
look,  gaze  : *o’peucAp  puAp  m a gntnp,  I looked 
up  into  her  face  : occasionally  trans.  I look  at,  see 
behold,  as  at  440,  'o’peucAin  phinn  Ap  Aifióp-ptóig, 
to  see  Finn  and  his  great  host.  (A  diff.  word 
from  peicim,  which  is  from  cím,  peucAim  from 
O.  Ir.  pé^^looL) 

peup,  m.  grass,  herbage : gen.  féip,  often  (esp.  in 
poetry)  peoip,  An  <m  peoip,  on  the  top  of  the 

grass : peup  cipim,  6 dry  grass/  hay,  but  often 
without  cijum,  as  beApc  péip,  abundle  of  hay. 
peujXA  (pé<ypc<\)  m.  a feast : pure  Irish  j:teA*ó,  cuipm, 
cóipp,  etc.,  often  with  pteA*ó,  as  at  399,  bí  pteA*ó 
Ap  peupcA  Ann  *oo  fíop,  feasting  and  festivity, 
continuously.  [Norm.  Fr.  feste , now  féte^  Span. 
/ zesta , Eng./^j*/,  all  from  Lat . festa,  (n.  pl.)  feasts, 
festivities.] 

péinip,  appar.  an  indeclin.  noun,  power,  ability, 
possibility : ip  péi*oip  tiom  — there  is  power 

with  me=I  can  ; also,  ip  péimp  *ÓAm,  ifc  is  pos- 
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sible  for  me,  I may  or  can : bnt  this  is  modern, 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  if  miAn  hom,  if 
CAiúnedm  biom,  etc.,  yéini|v  was  really  a verb, 
pent)A|i  or  ]:eu'0ÚA|\,  i.e.9  apres.  passive  of  peut)Aim, 
I can,  therefore,  péimp,  strictly  = it  is  possible : 
bpémip,  238=b<x*ó  péroip=it  migbt  be  possible, 
perbaps. 

péi*óm,  f.  (sometimes  masc.)  use,  service,  need  : effort 
handling,  be  peióm  n<\  beice  bÁn-riióipe,  with 
handling  that  full-great  flag:  gen.  peióme  and 
feAÓmA:  formerly  neuter  like  ^peim,  béim,  etc. 

Pi<yó,  m.,  a deer : i g-cpoicmb  pA*ó,  in  skins  of  deer : 
orig.  an  adj.,  meaning  zvild^  hence,  a wild  animal  : 
cf.  Eng.  deer,  Grerm.  tier. 

pi<x*ó<Mbe,  m.,  a weed,  weeds  (collect.)  only  at  L 544; 
from  piAÓ,  wild,  Eng.  weed}  W.  gwydd. 

piAfpuigim,  v.  trans.,  I inquire,  ask:  with  ne,  as  at 
517,  t)  piAppuigeAp  péin  Ann  pn  *oíob  pú*o,  I then 
inquired  of  those  : inf.  piAppAije  or  piAppuige: 
orig.  the  same  word  as  lAppAió,  to  ask,  but  now 
the  meanings  and  constructions  are  difíerent : 
iA|ip  Aip,  ask  of  him,  piAppuig  óé.  inquire  of  him  : 
O.  Ir.  lAppAigm,  which  in  one  case  lost  the  p and 
5 and  produced  lAppAió,  in  the  other  prefixed  p 
and  transp.  pp  and  gave  piAppAige. 

piAb,  adj.,  generous  : pionn  piAb:  genit.  and  voc.  péib  : 
a Oipín  péib ! 

piAnn  (1)  masc,  (a)  orig.  piAn  (with  one  n)  a hunter  : 
piAn-boú^ahunter’sbooth  or  bothie  : piAn-copcAp, 
a hunter’s  slaughter,  the  game  killed  by  a hunter, 
a hunter’s  triumph  : ( b ) a soldier,  w’arríor,  cham- 
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pion  : (c)  a Fenian  orsoldier  of  the  ancient  FiAnruv 
éipeAim,  or  military  forces  of  the  early  Irish 
kings : esp.  (as  in  Faoi),  those  commanded  by 
Finn,  son  of  Cumhall : in  mediaeyal  times  piAnndit) 
and  pémmt),  were  more  used  for  a soldier  in  geno- 
ral.  Genit.  réinn,  pl.  p<\nnA.  In  sense  (c)  occurs 
four  times,  always  in  genit.  pl.  at  11.  4,  51,  81, 
.547.  (2)  fem.  collect.  the  Fenian  body,  the  mili- 

tary,  or  army  : mostly  in  this  sense  in  F.  O.,  genit. 
pémne,  dat.  pemn  : six  times  in  nom.,  once  in  gen. 
67,  five  times  in  dative.  (0.  Ir.  pAn,  from  the 
root  found  in  Lat.  VEN-ARI  to  hunt,  ven-ator, 
hunter:  ven-tre— go,  ven-ari^  to  make  go,=hunt: 
Eng.  wend.  The  hunterz arly  became  a warrior. ) 

Fithim,  v.,  intrans.  andtrans  : always  intrans.  here : I 
return,  go  or  come  back  : perf.  at  320,  nó  A]i  ptt 
fí,  or  whether  she  returned  : fut.  448,  Af  pittpeAt) 
ftÁn,  and  I shall  return  safe : inf.  ptteAb,  263, 
nÁp  b’fitte<vó  *óí,  that  there  would  not  be  a return 
for  her=that  she  would  not  return.  Root  fit, 
found  in  Lat.  vol-vo>  Eng.  wheely  Grerm.  welt  (the 
world). 

Fíon,  m.  (gen.  fíonA)  wine  : n.  pl.  fíoncA,  used  at  258 
as  a gen.  pl.,  loimvo  fíonuA  mitif,  many  sweet 
wines,  perh.  íor  fíonuAb,  cf.  coittueAé),  bAitueA*ó. 

Fionn,adj.,  fair,  white,  bright  : compar.  pnne.  (0.  Ir. 
ph*o,  W . gwyn,  Lat  venus , orig.  beauty.) 

Fíop-cAom,  f.,true  kindness  : only  in  fíop-cAOin  fÁitue 
at  95,  the  true  kindness=the  very  kindest  of 
welcomes. 

Fiof,  m.  (gen.  feAfA)  (1)  infin.  of  peA*oAp,  I know,  orig. 
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to  see,  to  visit  as  céi*óeAm  Anoif  *oÁ  pof,  let  us  go 
now  to  see  (or  visit)  her : (2)  knowledge,  pop  Ap 
pÁc  ATi  -pcéit=knowledge  and  origin  of  the  story  = 
the  whole  story : gAH  pof,  without  knowledge,  un- 
known  to,  secretly,  sometimes  aj;  gAn  pop:  50 
bpoy  t>Am,  with  my  knowledge,  in  my  opinion  : 
peAp-peAp^,  a man  of  knowledge,  a seer,  wizard : 
tpuit  a pop  AgAO^have  you  its  knowledge  =Do 
you  know  ? (0,  Ir.  ppp,  'W ,gwest , Engl. 

Lat.  video.) 

pcceÁlt,  f.;  (gen.  pccitte,  dat.  pccitt),  chess : only 

once,  in  genit.  A15  imipc  pccitte,  playing  chess. 
(0.  Ir.  pccett,  pi*ocett,  for  pi*o-ciAtt,  lit.  the 
board  wisdom  or  art , from  p*o,  now  pi*ó,  a wood, 
tree,  board  and  ciÁlt,  wisdom,  skill : W., 

gwydd-bwyll from  gwydd , wood,  board,  and  flwyll= 
Ir.  cidtt.) 

ptAic,  m.,  a prince,  great  lord,  ruler:  gen.  ptACA: 

iom*ÓA  mAc  pig  A^up  Áp*o-ptAic,  many  a king’s  son 
and  high  prince,  85 ; ’fA  tiAÓc  ptAic  Áp*o,  and  the 
number  of  high  princes : gen.  plu.  for  the  older 
and  more  reg.  ptAC  ti-Ápo  (W.  . gwlad ’ a kingdom, 
a country,  A.  B.  walda  (in  Bret-waldá)  a wielder, 
ruler,  Lat.  validus .) 

pte<yó,  f.  (gen.  ptei*óe,  dat.  ptei*ó),  a feast,  banquet ; 
*oo  geobAip  pte<vó,  imipc  Ap  ót,  thou  shalt  get 
feasting,  playing  and  drinking : often  in  later 

times  with  peupcA  as  at  399,  bí  pteA*ó  Ap  peupco. 
Arm,  there  was  feasting  and  festivity  : 0.  Ir.  pten^ 
W.  gwledd \ Eng.  wealth . 

'fteApc,  f.  (a),  abianch,  wreath,  garland  : pteApc  ai|k;i*o, 
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a silvery  wreath  ( b),  a rod,  wand,  pte<vpc  ‘ooi'lnce 
— a transfbrming  wand:=ft<\c  opAoióeAÓcA:  esp. 
pte<ypc  pÍAC<\,  a prince’s  rod,  i.e.,  a sceptre~pt<xc 
piogóA. 

ptioó,  m.,  chickweed  ; W.  gwlydd , Eng.  wild. 
ptthppe,  f.,  plenty,  abundance : ptdippe  oen  ApÁn  : cf. 
ptnippeAÓ  jac  éipc  &\\  An  comn,  abundance  of  all 
fish  on  the  wave,  Munster  Poets  2nd  Series,  p,  48. 
póo,  m.,  the  earth,  ground:  the  green  sod  : pe<\pc 

póo-'ooinnn,  a grave  earth-deep=deep  in  the  earth  : 
(2)  apiece  of  earth,  of  turf  or  the  like  : pót>  mónA 
=a  sod  of  turf. 

póit,  adj.  (also  póitt)  soft,  quiet,  gentle : éipc  tiom 

50  póit,  listen  to  me  gently  and  quietly  : pó  éipij 
[5pÁinne]  50  póit  poipoionAÓ  Grainne  arcse 
quietly  and  calmly  : pAn  50  póit=wait  easy  (not 

‘wait  a while  ’).  See  Notes. 
póipicm,  inf.,  of  póipim,  I relieve,  assist : with  aji  (= 

for)— A5  póipicm  opm  pém=to  relieve  me. 
(póipim  is  prob,  for  póipic-im  and  contains  the  root 
pic=to  run  : cf , suc-ciirrere— succour,  to  run  up — 
with  help.) 

póq\neApc,m.  great  strength,  might  : pop-neApc=over- 
strength. 

potAC,  inf.  of  potinjim^I  cover  : twice,  32  A5  pot<\c 
a bpógA,  covering  her  shoes,  and  42,  Ag  potAc  An 
pcéio-eic  bÁm,  covering  the  white  steed. 
pottÁm,  adj.  (1)  of  the  body,  sound  healthy  : (2)  of 
food  and  other  things,  wholesome,  good,  healthf ul. 
(Prob.  for  po-ftÁn,  very  healthy  or  sound,  po= 
well : the  1 in  the  last  syll.  seems  a mistake.) 
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Vctc,  m.  bair  of  the  head : (0.  Ir.  'fAÍc,  W.  gwallt .) 
genit.  fuitc. 

Porm,  m.,  (1)  pleasure,  delight : pAc<vo  te  ponn  50  U, 
n.  O.  I will  go  with  delight:  (2)  melodv,  music, 
song : ^AbÁit  puinn=to  sing  a song  : esp.  the  air 
or  tune  of  a song. 

PjiAf,  m.,  a shower  : in  Laoi,  always  a shower  of  tears  : 
pjiAfA  x>eop  or  *oeup=showers  of  tears.  (0.  Ir. 
ppApf,  ppo yY=versus9  an  overturning,  a pouring 
out,  from  peji — root  of  peAjiAim,  peAjicAinn,  q.v.) 

pUAjpAim,  v.  trans.,  I call  out,  proclaim:  213,  •o’jruA^AijA 
cac  Aj"  corhj\Ac,  he  proclaimed  contest  and  conflict 
=challenged  to  battle : corhjiAc  T}’puAj5jiA*ó==to 

offer  battle,  challenge  : O.  Ir.  puAcpAim  pócjiAim 
=po-Ac-5Aip-im=I  callout  to. 

puAim,  f.  a sound:  gen.  puAime  and  puAiriA  : anctly. 
neuter. 

puAjiAp,  v.  irreg.  perf.  lst  sing.  of  geibim,  I get,  find  : 
=1  found,  gained,  won  : 00  puApAp  bhÁ*ó,  I gained 
praise  (or  fame).  See  jeibim. 

puib,  f.  (gen.  polA)  blood : Ag  jubeAÓ  poÍA,  295,  drop- 
ping  or  losing  blood. 

putAngAim,  v.  trans.  (1)  I suffer,  bear,  endure  : (2)  I 
let  pass,  I disregard : in  this  sense,  once  with 
^eApA,  101,  ^eApA  uac  bputAn^Ai-o  píoji-tAoic,  a 
request  that  true  heroes  do  not  disregard.  (Also 
putAinjim,  jruitm^im  :=po-tin5-im=I  run  under, 
undergo.) 

gAbAim,  v.  trans.  and  intr.  (a)  I take,  seize;  twice  in3rd 
S.perf,  t)05Abion5AncAf  ^ionn,  wonderseized  Finn, 
Finn  was  amazed : -oogAb.  1.  gAc  n-Aon  oíob  wonder 
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8.  eaeh  (one)  of  them,  514  : this  is  the  true  Irish 
idiom  for  such  ideas  : so  also  with  eAjjtA,  feAjAg, 
b]\ór\,  etc.  (b)  I take  (leave) — with  be  or  |\e:  *oo 
5AbAm<yp  j-ceAt)  ]\\y  An  ói§=we  took  our  leave 
of  the  inaid  : ( c ) I take  to  (a  person),  therefore, 
give,  ofíer : oo  §AbAf  bui*óeACAp  teip  au  ]\i5=I 
gave  thanks  to  the  king : (2)  intrans.  I take 
myself==I  go,  pass : as  at  553,  A]i  n5AbÁit  'OAm 
cpe  ghteAnn-nA-pmót,  on  (my)  passing  through 
Glenasmole.  This  yerb  is  regular  making  its  fut. 
and  cond.  gAbpAO  and  gAbpAinn,  but  it  sometimes 
borrows  these  tenses  (in  all  meanings  of  ^AbAim) 
from  the  allied  form  geibim  (I  get)  making 
geobAO  (I  shall  take  or  go)  and  geobAinn  (I  shd. 
take  or  go). 

5a*óa|\,  m.,  a hunting  dog,  beagle  : Áp  n5A*ÓAi]\  béit- 
binne=our  sweetvoiced  hounds. 

5^ip,  f.  (gen.  s.  5Ái]\e,  n.  pl.  5Á]\úa)  a shout,  a crv : gÁip 
guit,  a cry  of  wailing,  a loud  wail : a cheer,  jÁip 
mAoibim,  a cheer  or  shout  of  exultation  : mostly 
here  in  pl.  ^ÁpcA:  esp.  with  c]\í  as  cpí  $Á]\ca 
5pinn=three  shouts  of  joy,  c]\i  gÁpcA  curhAi*ó= 
three  cries  of  sorrow.  (Connected  with  gAip  in 
5Aif\-im,  I call,  now  goip-im:  gÁipe,  laughter : 
Welsh  gair,  a word,  Eng.  cheer .) 

JjAipceAb,  m.  valour,  heroism : deeds  of  valour  ; 5níom 
j;Aifci*ó=a  deed  of  valour  : cpéi^  *ce  *oo  jAipceA*ó, 
leave  off  (speaking  of)  thy  deeds  of  valour : also 
SAifce,  5Air5e. 

5Airci*óeAC,  5AirceA*ódc,  m.,  a champion,  hnight^ 
warrior:  alwavs  implies  distinction  ; only  at  570, 
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where  Oipn  is  addressed  as  a p 05-5^1^01*015  015^ 

0 noble  young  champion  ! 

gc\o c,  f.  a wind  : 5A0Ú  lllhApcA— a March  wind  : gen. 
5Aoiúe,  dat.  5A01Ú, 

?Ja}i,  m , a short  distance,  or  a short  while ; ^Ap  be^ 
’riA  oeoiú— a little  distance  behind  her : also 
nearness,  1 n^Ap  *ÓAm=near  me,  also,  A’m  jjaji,  in 
my  neighbourhood=near  me.  (Allied  to  ^oipo 
and  50Á]\p,  short.) 

^Ajib,  adj.,  rough,  íierce : coarse : of  the  touch, 

appearance,  voice,  etc.,  only  in  the  phrase  183} 

1 n^Aipb-gtéic^in  rough  conflict. 

gÁpÚA,  pl.  of  5Á1P,  a cry,  shout,  q.v. 

geAÍb,  m.  (1)  a word,  promise,  pledge  : (2)  the  equal, 
equi^alent,  the  worth  : bAÓ  geAbb  be  ceuo 

(cboióeAm)  which  would  be  the  equal  of  a hundred 
(swords). 

geAbbAim,  v.  tr.,  I promise,  pledge  : 447  oogeAbbAp  oí 
5AC  ní,  I promised  her  everything : inf.  ^eAbbAifiAin. 

^eAn,  m.,  (1)  love,  affection:  gpÁó  A^up  ^eAn  00  ÚAÓAipc, 
to  give  love  and  affection  : (2)  lovableness,  amia- 
bility,  a beAn  Af  mó  5eAn=0  woman  most 
amiable  : hence  ^eAnAtriAib,  amiable. 
pl,  of  seip,  q.v. 

geibim,  irreg.  v.  I get,  find : maji  ■oo  50113111«  <\  fiÁn, 

as  I used  to  get  plenty  of  it : indirect  pres.  pAgAim: 
perf.  puApAp  from  a different  root : fut.  geobAO, 

cond.  geobAinn : indirect  puigeAO  and  puigmn : 

inf . pÁgAib  for  po-gAb-Áib,  from  5Ab=take  : imperat. 
pÁg.  (Weaker  form  of  ^AbAim  — I take,  seize. 
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receive  : but  some  of  the  tenses  intercbange  : 
^AbAim.) 

Seif»  (gen.  s.  geife,  n.  pl.  geAfA,  gen.  pl.  geAp) : (1) 
a prayer,  request,  ^e^pA  *oo  ctnpim  ax>’  cohiAip=a 
request  I put  before  thee,  I make  of  thee  : (2)  a 
command,  order,  strict  injunction  : ^eAfA  *oo  ctnp 
pí  Ap  An  u]ietm,  commands  she  imposed  on  the 
giant : (3)  a solemn  pledge,  bond — the  breating  of 
which  broughtpunishment,  t)o  ctnppí  me pA  jeAfAib 
cpuAi'ó(e),  she  placed  me  under  strict  bonds:  (4)  a 
prohibition,  a prohibited  thing,  ip  gei f t)Am  pinr= 
that  is  prohibited  to  me=I  may  not  do  that,  though 
sometimes  in  this  phr.  it  means  a command : (5) 

an  unlucky,  disastrous  thing.  The  sing.  geip  doea 
not  occur  in  the  Laoi,  but  the  pl.  three  times,  at 
101,  229,  471 — the  meaning  and  construetion  being 
different  in  each  case.  (The  root  is  5111*0 — of 
5Ui*óim=I  pray,  request : O.  Ii\  ^epp  a prayer, 

request:  cf.  piff  from  fe*o — meff  (now  meAf) 

from  mvo  (think)  whence  mi*óeAiriAin=meditation.) 

geu^,  f.  (1),  a branch,  50  bÁpp  nA  n^eu^:  (2)  a limb  of 
the  body,  esp.  an  arm,  be  fóipneApu  ^eu^,  by  might 
of  his  arms. 

51*0,  conj.,  though,  although  : 51*0  *ooitb  liom  a Iua*ó, 

though  sad  to  me  to  speak  of  it.  (Also  ci*ó,  0.  Ir. 
cit),  orig.  a neuter  pron.,  what  ? then  what  though , 
what  if:  cf  Lat.  quod=  what  and  though,  quid = 
what  and  why  ? with  the  neuter  pron.  eAt>,  51*0 
eA*ó,  or  in  one  word  ^ibeAÓ,  though  (it  be)  that, 
even  so,  however,  nevertheless  : mAf  5i*óeA*ó,  as 
though,  indeed  ! forsooth  ! anglicised  ‘ morj^ah  9 [) 
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giojttA,  m.,  a girtb,  a horse's  girth  : only  once,  vo 

gioftA  óip,  the  golden  girth  broke.  586  : (From 

the  Eng.  girth:  pure  Irish  cpiop,  or  cpioftAc.) 
gÍACAim,  y.,  trans.,  I take,  receive,  accept : (2)  in  3rd 
pers.  síng,  to  seize,  affect : §tAc  tuxmAn  aii 

u-eAc  bAn,— fear  seized  the  white  steed=the  white 
steed  took  fright : see  g<xbAim : ^ÍACAim  mAiteAm 
(pÁ]roún)  A5A*o=let  me  receive  } our  pardon=I  beg 
your  pardon  : (3)  I take,  feel,  am  affected  by  : t>o 
jÍACAf  tuijrpe,  I took  weariness=I  felt  weary  or 
sad : late  for  the  more  idiomatic  t)o  §Ab  (or  *oo 
gÍAc)  tuippe  mé=weariness  seized  me. 

5tom,  adj.  ( a ) clean,  pure  : often  of  gold,  óp  £lAti=pure 
gold  : óp  buibe  bA  gtAinepcAit,  yellow  gold  of  the 
purest  quality — (lit.  shade  or  hue) : ( b ) clear, 
bright,  unclouded,  as  of  the  sky,  the  eyes,  gems,  etc., 
a popcA  gopmA,  gtAnA,  ^ati  pmúit=her  blue  eyes 
clear  without  a cloud.  (W.  glan , Eng.  clean .) 
5te<xnn,  m.,  a glen,  a deep  valley  : any  vale  or  valley : 
i ngteAnntAib  mine=in  smooth  or  pleasant  vales  : 
(0.  Ir.  gtent),  genit.  gtmtDe,  gtinne:  tli*oipe  An 
5te<\nnA=theKnight  of  the  Glen  or  ‘ Glvn'  in  co. 
Limerick  : W.  glyn , whence  Eng.  glen.) 

^téic,  f.,  turmoil,  conflict : 183,232:  the  e is  long 
though  often  unraarked  : in  both  places  in  t<xoi, 
assonates  with  tAoc,  which  contains  a long  diph- 
thong  : and  generally  assonates  with  a long  vowel 
in  poetry : prob.  not  connected  with  stAC=hold, 
but  with  ^tiAb  and  ^teo,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  a 
dimin.  for^tiAb-Ac  or  ^tnxc.  See  gteo. 
gtéipe,  f.  (1),  brijjhtness,  purity : (2)  the  purest  part, 
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choice,  or  best  of  anything:  gleijie  nAfbiiA5=the 
choice  of  troops,  picked  troops : gbéipe  Uu>c,  the 
choicest  hero : cf.  peAÍxxp  n<\  ptuA§,  peAbAf  nA 
bpe<\p:  often  considered  a different  word  from 
^léite,  bnt  prob.  identical  : gtéibe— jbé-giie 
5teo,  m.  (1)  noise,  roar,  tumult : (2)  battle,  conflict : 
cent)  eAc  <vp  rmpe  i ngteo,  119,  gníotri  ^Aipciéi  Agtip 
gtiAÓ,  2 ; (genit.  gtiAt),  dat.  ^tiAió:  but  also  nom. 
5txx*ó,  gen.  gtiAió.) 

gteupdim,  v.  trans.  andintr.  (1)  trans.  ( a ) I dress,  equip: 
( b ) I furnish,  ueAÓ  jteupuA,  peompA  ^teupuA:  (2) 
intrans.  with  &]\  on,  485,  oo  gteupAp  opm,  I pre- 
pared,  got  ready,  dressed  myself. 

^tiAÓ,  see  ^teo. 

gtic,  adj.  ( a ) prudent,  shrewd,  nuine  gtic:  ( b ) in  bad 
sense,  cunning,  artful,  peAp  ^tic'oti^e^a  cunning 
lawyer  : (c)  of  arms,  strokes — cunning,  sure,  Oipín 
nA  n-Apm  ngtic. 

gtópmAn,  adj.  (1)  lit,,  bright,  splenaid,  glorious,  tÁ 
jtóprhAp^a  splendid  or  glorious  day  (0’Begley)  from 
gtóip,  brightness,  radiance : poittpeAc  gtóprhAp 
mAp  An  ngpém,  splendid,  glorious  as  the  sun  : (2) 
fig.  glorious,  renowned,  famous. 
gnAOi,  f.,  the  look,  countenance,  aspect : Ap  *oeipe5nAOt 
=of  the  fairest  countenance.  See  j^né  (1). 
gnÁú,  adj.  (or  past  partle.)  1 (a)  orig.,  known,  recognised, 
from  root  $ne  or  ^en,  cf.  Aiúne^AÚ-gne:  *ouine 
gnÁú,  a known,  f amiliar  person  : (b)  well-known, 
usual,  customary,  mAp  Ap  gnÁú,  mAp  bA  gnÁú,  as 
is  (or  was)  customary.  (2)  in.,  a known  thing, 
practice,  custom,  wont : if  511ÁÚ  tiom,  it  is  my 
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custom,  my  way  : ve  guÁú,  as  a habit,  usually,  W 
gnazvd. 

(1)  m.,  the  look,  face,  countenance  : allied  to 
griAOi  q.  v.  jeib-jne^his  bright  countenance. 
(From  jen-  W.  gne , Eng,  ken.) 
gné  (2),  m.,  kind,  sort,  species : drff.  word  from  pre~ 
ceding  : allied  to  Lat.  genns , Eng.,  kin>  kindy  root, 
gen  = produce. 

gnítu  (or  gninirn),  irreg.  verb,  I make  or  do  : from  rooi 
$ní  (gen)  come  pres.  gním,  imperf.  jni-ómn,  perf. 
pinneAp^pigneAp^po-jní-Ap:  sec.  and  dep.  forms 
néAnAim,  néAnAinn,  neÁpnAp:  fut.  and  cond. 
•oéAnpAX)  and  néAnpAinn,  double  forms  from  the 
older  nénAX).  x)énAinn:  sec.  and  dep.  xnongnAT), 
xnongnAinn:  the  unusual  uac  ngním  (for  uac 
nnéAnAim),  found  at  424.  Forms  found  in  Laoi 
are  very  few:  pres.  at  424,  condl.  at  478,  perf. 
pinn’  (forpmne)  488,  inf.  x)éAnAm,  once  : p.  partle. 
x)éAncA,  once. 

Jníom,  m.,  deed,  act : orig.  inf.  of  §ním : x)o  bpeÁpp 
jmíom  gAipcix),  who  was  best  for  deed  of  valour : 
gen.  jníorhA  and  snírh,  pl.  ^níorriA,  collect. 
^níompAn,  less  correctly  gníorhApcA. 
gtiúip,  f.,  the  face  look,  countenance  : n’peucAp  ptiAp 
m a snthp,  I looked  up  into  her  face  : connected 
with  xjnAoi,  gné  (1)  yfev/,  etc. 

■gnnp,  m.  (pl.  gntipA  and  gntiip):  the  neigh  of  a horse  : 
x)o  téi^  c|\í  gntipA  Af  óp  Ápx),  gave  forth  three 
neighs  aloud  : otherwise  peicpeAc. 
go,  prep.,  to,  towTards  : of  place  and  time  ( a ) of  place,  ó 
LuimneAc  50  CopcAig— from  Limericlc  to  Cork  : 
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takes  h before  vowels,  50  b-6ipirm  5tAip=to  greeu 
Erin  ; with  the  arfc.  the  latter  resumes  the  orig.  p , 
as  50  p\n  áiu,  usually  writfcen  ^up  au  Áic=to  the 
place,  511]"  au  mb<\ibe  = to  the  town : ( b ) of  time, 
50  ce<\rm  bbiA'ónA,  to  the  end  of  a year,  for  a year  : 
ó cúp  50  'oeipeA‘ó=frombeginning  to  end.  (0.  Ir. 
co,  a diff.  word  from  the  following.) 

(gon),  prep.,  with,  along  with : rare  now,  but  in 
such  phrases  as  míte  50  teic,  a mile  with  a half= 
a mile  and  a half : pt^u  50  'o-cpiAn,  a yard  and  a 
third  : before  vowels,  resumes  the  older  form  5011, 
(often  written  50  n-),  6ipe  gon  iomAt)  petit): 
ceut)  CAopA(c)  $on  a tompAib  ói|i=with  their 
fleeces  of  gold.  (0.  Ir.  con,  co,  Lat.  con>  cum , W. 
can,  gan.) 

5|iÁ'ó,  m.,  love,  affection  : often  with  words  more  or  less 
synonymous,  5pÁ*ó  Agup  ^eAn,  peApc  A^up  5pÁ*ó, 
etc.,  5pÁ*ó  *oo  ÚAbAipc'oo  'óume=to  love  a person, 
to  fall  in  love  with  some  one : usually  transl.  to 
give  love  to  a person  : but  prob,  rather  to  take  (or 
conceive)  a love  or  liking  for  some  one  ; cf.  the 
Engl.  phrases,  to  take  a liking,  a fancy,  to  conceive 
a passion,  a hatred,  etc. 

5|iÁm,  í.,  hate,  dislike,  disgust : an  object  of  dislíke,  ip 
5]iÁm  tiom  é ; ( 'b ) ugliness,  hideousness  : (c)  terror, 
an  object  of  terror  : An  pACAÓ  bA  riió  5fiÁm,  the 
giant  most  terrible  (or  most  hateful) : hence  adj., 
5pÁnt)A  or  5fiÁnnA=ugly,  deformed,  hideous,  hate- 
ful. 

JpÁpcAfi,  m.,  encounter*  contest,  conflict : only  once, 
286,  YA  n^pÁpcAp  ce<*nrb  *n  the  stiff  encounter ; 
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cf.  5|iÁi]'c=a  mob,  ^Apg^rough,  gpÁ5=a  sliout, 
roar. 

5]ie<\rm,  m.,  (1)  pleasure,  joy  : genit : gpirm  : cpí  gÁpÚA 
5pmn=three  shoutsof  joy  : (2)  a pleasant  word, 
joke,  witticism. 

5peAnnu<x,  p.  part.  of  gpeAnnomn,  I carve,  cut : 

gpeAnncA  ve  'óe^pg  óp,  carved  out  of  red  gold  : <\ 
ttiaía  c<xot  b<x  gpeAnncA  clox>,  her  fine  eyebrow 
(that)  was  clear  cut  in  shape. 

gpiAn,  f.,  the  sun : the  nom.  does  not  occur  only  as  an 
adj.  in  the  word  gpiAn-beAn,  316,  the  sunny 
maid : the  genit.  gpéin^e),  at  328  : the  dat.  gpém, 
often,  mA]i  An  njjpém^lite  the  sun,  pÁ’n  ngpém, 
under  the  sun,  etc. 

^piAnÁn,  m.  ( a ),  a sunny  bower,  sun-lit  room  or  balcony  : 
( b ) a sun-lit  palace,  any  palace  : at  196  joined  with 
pÁtÁp:  gpiAnÁm  bonnpACA  pÁtÁip,  splendid 

bowers  and  palaces. 

5piAn-beAn  : See  gpiAn. 

5]iiAnrhAp,  adj.,  sunny,  sun-lit,  splendid : pÁtÁp  5]iiAn- 
TÚA]i,  sunny  palace. 

5]iinn,  adj.,  pleasant,  loving,  & Oipín  §pmn  ! prob, 
however,  always  the  genit.  of  gpeAim,  pleasure,  joy, 
q.v. 

5]m<vc>,  f.,  the  cheek  : oo  pit  nA  *oeupA  te  n-A  j^piiAib, 

the  tears  flowed  down  (by)  her  cheek  : the  dual  at 
248,  *oá  gpuAió  bí  Ap  óac  An  póp’,  and  her  two 
cheeks  were  of  the  colour  of  the  rose. 

gut,  m.,  crying,  weeping  : genit.  gotA  and  smt:  cpi 
^ÁpcA  guit,  three  wailing  cries. 

lAnAnn,  m.,  iron  : only  once— of  Fovor's  clubf  toitij 
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feAjipAt)  ÍAjA<\irm=a  heavy  club  of  iron  : 0.  Ir. 
ia]aii,  éjin,  éAjin  : as  éAjAnbÁj"=‘  iron-death  '^death 
by  the  sword : W.  haiarn  for  aiharn>  Eng.,  irottf 
Gerrn.,  eisen. 

lAjiji<\im,  y.  tr.,  I ask,  demand,  request : to  ask  a thing 
of  a person,  to  ask  a person  for  a thing=ní(,ó) 
'o’nxpjiAi'ó  <\p  ne<\c:  'o,iApji<\p  ce<vo  Aj\  <\n  pi5=I 
asked  leave  of  the  king.  See  pApjiuijim. 

Ice,  f.,  balm,  a healing  draught,  a healing  ointment : 
only  once,  with  b<\tpAm  : cuijt  íce  Af  b<\tp<\m  in 

mo  cne<vóAib=poured  healing  and  balsam  into  my 
wounds  : W.,  iach=  well,  sound.  See  Notes. 

ImeAÍ,  imiot,  m.,  a border,  edge,  brink  : hem  or  border 
of  a garment : only  in  phrase,  in  imiot-bópt)Aib 
boc<\  béin=on  the  circling  (or  surrounding)  shores 
of  Loch  Lein.  (From  prep.  im,  tnm,  about, 
around:  0.  Ir.  immet,  imbet,  prob.  for  imm(p)et 

from  imm  and  j:et=turn,  j:Áit=a  ring  : W.  ymyl> 
Eng.,  hem.') 

Imijic,  inf.,  and  verbal  of  imjiim,  I play  : only  in  aij 
imipc  pccitte  (at)  playing  chess,  and  §eob<\i  ji  jrteAt), 
imijic,  <\p  ót,  feasting,  playing  and  drinking  : (Foí 
im-bijic  : compd.  of  beip=give,  put.) 

ImceAcc,  f.  (1),  a going  away,  departure  : (2)  proceed- 
ing,  transaction,  event : (3)  adventure,  experience: 
from  ce<\cc,  going  or  coming,  and  imm=complete, 
thorough : hence,  a going  away,  departure. 
mcigim,  v.  intr.  (1)  I go  away,  depart : <\n  é *oo  céite 
X)  imci§  u<\ic,  is  it  thy  husband  has  gone  away  from 
thee?  (2)  in  3rd  sing.  often  equals  to  happen^  to 
become  of:  c<voé  x/imcij  <\iji  ? What  happened 
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to  him  ? c<voé  ‘o’imcig  <\ji  <\n  what  became 

of  the  money  ? 

rngeAn,  f.  (gen.  ingme,  dat.  mgm,  nom.  pl.  mgeAnA) : 
(1)  a daughter  eight  times,  as  at  60,  225,  297,  311, 
etc.,  (2)  a maid,  virgin,  four  times,  at  69,  78,  92, 
346  : (3)  a woman  in  general  as  at  441,  where  ob- 
yiously  neither  of  the  other  meanings  suits. 

lom<vo,  m.  (orig.  neuter) : much,  many,  a great  deal  or 
quantity : iom<x*o  peu*o,  iom<vo  píonuA,  (manv 
wines).  (0.  Ir.  imm<\u,  prob.=im  méu=great 
number  or  bulk.) 

lomtxx,  adj.,  many : generally  now  only  predicative  with 
ip,  bA,  etc.,  if  iom*óA  tÁ  Aoibmn=many  is  the 
delightful  day. 

1onA*o,  m.,  a place,  site : ní  p^ib  JnA  h-ion<\*o=  there 
was  not  in  its  place  (or  on  íís  site) : pe<\p-ionAi*o= 
adeputy,  vice,  lieutenant : peofi-ion<xi*o  <xn  pig=the 
hing's  deputv,  viceroy. 

1on<Mm,  adj.,  equal,  same  : if  lonAnn  pm  Agtif=that  is 
the  same  as — *oo  Vion<\nn  oeAbtpAÓ  óí  ’y  *oon 
jpém,  her  brilliancy  wras  equal  to  the  sun’s. 

longAiiuAf,  m.,  wonder,  amazement : abstract  from 
íon5n<vó=wonder,  a strange  thing:  *oo  j<\b 
ionj;<\nu<yp  é=wonder  seized  him. 

/f,  copula  verb,  is  : relat.  pres.,  Af  : perf.  b<\ : perf.  Ist 
pl.,  bÁmAp,  286,  used  in  sense  of  bíom<\p:  cond. 
bA*ó,  fut.  bu*ó : rel.  fut-  bup : opt.  50  mb<\,  nÁp 
b<\,  no  imperat.,  no  infin. 

Iptijim,  verb.  trans  and  intrans.  = I lower,  let  down 
abate  : here  onlv  intrans.  'o’iptij  An  u-Anp<\*ó=the 
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storm  abated  : from  íp =low,  inferior,  from  old, 
prep.  íp,  found  in  pío y and  Aníop. 

Lá,  m.,  day,  a day  : cÁ  tÁ  Ann==c  the  day  is  in  it’=it 
is  day  : gen.  ÍAé,  as  pÁmne  An  hAé=the  dawn  of 
day  : often  Laoi  in  poetry,  as  at  309,  Ap  aúia]\c  Laoi 
=on  the  appearance  of  day  : dat.  generally  LÁ,  but 
sometimes  Ló,  as  i Ló  aii  LpÁcA,  or  i Lo  An 
b]\eiceArhnAi|"=in  the  day  of  judgment : Leno  Ló— 
during  your  day=in  your  lifetime.  (0.  Ir,  LÁce, 
LÁice:  perh.  allied  to  LAp=kindle,  Eng.  light .) 

LAbpAim,  v.  trans.  and  intrans.  I speak ; generally 
intrans.  as  no  LAbAip  50  caoiu  cneAft)A=she  spoke 
gently,  earnestlv  : W.  //#/^=speech,  L.  labrum = 
lip. 

Laj,  adj.,  weak,  faint : bpúróce,  íaj,  pAon=bruised, 
weak  and  exhausted  : W.  llachy  Lat.  lax-us , Eng. 
slack , and  lag  (verb). 

Laoc,  m.,  a warrior,  hero,  champion  : píop*LAoc=a  true 
knight.  [Orig.  a laic  or  layman,  as  in  phrase  1*01  p 
Laoc  Agup  cLéipeAc  = both  layman  and  cleric,  and 
prob.  therefore  a loan  word  like  cLéipeAc  ( clericus ) : 
pure  Irish  cupAt),  míLit),  gAipcibeAc,  cpeim, 
cpempeAp,  pAnn,  pémm*ó,  etc.) 

LAQC]iAi>ó=warriors,  heroes:  now  an  indeclin.  collective, 
but  formerly  LAec-]AA*o,  a collect.  of  Laoc  (LAec) 
declined  as  a fem.,  sing  : so  also  itiac-]aai*ó,  gioLLAn- 
pAi*ó,  etc. 

Lao§,  m.,  a calf  : only  once,  ceut)  Lao§  : orig.  any  voung 
animal,  cf.  a Laoi§  Liom=my  pet  ( pet  from  Fr. 
petit , a little  one)  ' allied  to  Lu,  Lug^small,  root 
of  Ln5A=less : W.  llo%  a calf. 
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t,4oi,  f.,  a lay,  aballad,  a story  in  verse,  oag.  any 
sbort  poem  or  song : now  generally  a ballad 
or  8tory  in  verse,  as  tbe  Laoi  Oipín,  Iaoi  ii<a  Seibge, 
t,40i  n4  Con  13111130,  1,aoi  ITIbeApjAig,  etc. 
Formerly  tÁig  and  tÁit) : now  generally  in- 
declinable  in  sing.,  pl.  ÍAOite.  See  Notes. 

LÁp,  m.  (1),  tbe  middle,  the  centre,  ceApu-tÁp=the 
very  centre  : tÁp  An  tAe=meA*óon-tAe,  midday  : 
(2)  tbe  floor,  the  ground : A|i  tÁp,  on  tbe  ground, 
down,  fallen:  W.  llawr . 

t,A]'iin,  v.  trans.  and  intrans.,  I light  up,  kindle  : *oo 
tAf  4n  rhóp-rhmp  rheAp=tbe  great  mad  sea 
kindled  (or  was  lit  up). 

LÁÚAip,  f.  (gen.  tÁújiAc,  tÁicpeAc)  (1),  a flat  place,  open 
space  : tÁúAip  An  caúa,  tbe  field  of  battle:  (2)  genlv. 
presence,  witb  vo  (to)  as  49,  *oo  ÚAinig  p oo 
tÁÚAip  pbinn,  slie  came  into  the  presence  of  Finn: 
without  a genit.  at  561,  úÁimg  mé  Ann  pn  *oo 
tÁÚAip,  I then  arrived  on  the  spot : i (or  4 )=in, 
into,  as  at  512,  úÁngAOAp  4m’  tÁÚ4ip  yéin=they 
came  into  my  own  presence. 

Le,  prep.,  by,  witb,  near : in  the  possession  of,  belonging 
to  : in  tbe  opinion  of,  witb,  to  : to,  towards,  against. 
(0.  Ir.  t4,  te,  prob.  from  noun,  teú,  t4ú  (side)  bence 
beside , by,  near  is  the  orig.  idea  : adiff.  word  from 
pe,  wbicb  was  anct.,  ppe,  ppi,  p]iiú:  but  they  became 
confounded  at  an  early  date:  in  sense  of  to , towards , 
against , pe  is  prob.  always  the  right  word.  See 
Notes.) 

tc4b4,  f.,  a bcd  : genit.  teApÚ4  or  teApA:  pl.  teApÚACA 
or  teApACA : teApúACA  cti3i*o=warm-coyered  beds  ; 
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[0.  Ir.  tep-A,  perh.  allied  to  E)g\,  sleep : for  loss 
of  a possible  initial  p,  cf !,  Ir.  toj;  and  ftog  (a  hollow) 
teArriAn  and  pteAifiAn  (elm).] 

LeAt>A]i,  rn.,  a book  : only  once  525,  \y  lorrrÓA  teAbdji, 
many  is  the  book  : W.,  llyfr ; 0.  Ir.  teb<\p, 

tibup,  perhaps  from  Latin  liber : pure  Irish  nut, 
bApc,  cmtineAnn,  etc.,  eíc. 

Le<xc,  f.  (gen.  teice,  dat.  teic)  a flag,  flat  stone  : four 
times — twice  in  genit.,  teice,  563,  585  : twice  in 
dat.  565,  582,  but  te<\c  for  assonance  with  T)eAp, 
(instead  of  teic)  : also  tiAg,  an  allied  form,  (W., 
llech,  Gr.  plax  and  pelekys  [orig.  a stone-hatchet], 
Eng.flag.) 

LeAcc,  m.,  a grave  : on1y  in  phrase  a ti  a óp  a leAcc 
=his  stone  over  his  grave  : prob.  not  connected 
with  teAc,  a stone,  but  with  ttnge,  a lying,  0.  Ir. 
tige,  and  with  Lat.  lectus , a lving  down,  a bed. 

LeagAim,  v.  tr.,  I lay  down,  put  dowD,  place  : te<\5<\*ó 
cugAinn  mópÁn  bi*ó,  much  food  was  laid  down 
before  us,  255  : allied  to  tuije,  Eng.,  lay , L.,  lego . 

LeAnAim,  v.  trans.  and  intrans.  (1),  trans.  I follow  : 
te<xn  mipe=follcw  me : t>o  te<xnA*OAp  <\n  topg^ 
they  followed  the  track : (2)  intrans.,  sometimes 
with  <vp = follo w up,  pursue,  continue,  te<\n  Ap  vo 
fceut=continue  thy  story : sometimes  with  t>o 
(to)  with  little  diff.  of  meaning : te<\n  vox>’  pceut 
=keep  to  thy  story,  stick  to  thy  story,  do  not 
wander  : sometimes  apparently  with  t)i  (of  or  off), 
but  this  is  doubtful : inf.  te<xn<Mri<Mn,  to  follow» 
t u cc-t  e<\n  <vmn<\= f ollo  wers. 

Le<\p,  m.  (gen.  tip),  the  sea : only  in  phrase,  caji  te<\p 
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'==over  sea.  Hence,  tllAn<\nnÁn  mAc  Lip  Man^n** 
nán,  the  fabled  Son  of  the  Sea.  (0.  Ir.  tep : prob. 
means  the  full , the  wide  or  great,  aliied  to  Léi|\ 
fulness,  entirety,  teop,  sufficiency,  W.,  ller= 
fulness») 

beACAn,  adj.,  wide,  broad : only  in  LeACAii-tAigeAn^of 
broad  Leinster. 

Léigim,  v.  trans.  and  intr.  (1),  I let,  leave  : (2)  I let 
forth,  give  forth,  utter  : mostly  in  this  sense  in 
Laoi  : vo  téig  cpí  gnúpA  Ap,  he  gave  forth  three 
neighs  : oo  téi^eAOAp  c]\í  ^ájaca  5pmn=they  gave 
three  shouts  of  joy. 

Léim,  f.,  a leap,  bound  : leaping,  bounding : Ap  téim 
túc(A)  in  swift  bounding  : ^An  pic,  gAn  téim  with- 
out  (power  to)  run  or  bound : orig.  neuter. 

infin.  of  tmg-im^I  leap,  bound  : W.,  llam. 

Léme,  f.,  a shirt,  an  inner  garment  of  iinen,  wool,  or 
silk. 

béip,  adj.  (1),  clear,  open,  visible  : (2)  easy,  obvious, 
uac  téip  tmn  Aicpip  ouic,  527,  that  we  should  not 
find  ea8y  to  tell  thee  of — hence  poitteip  (for  poi- 
téip)  clear,  bright,  open  : manifest,  easy. 

LeicéiT),  f.,  an  equal,  a match  : only  once,  a teicéio  Ap 
cíp  ní  pACAip  péin,  its  like  thou  hast  not  seen  on 
land  : a teicéi*o  oe  ótnne,  or  otnne  a teícéi*oe= 
a man  of  his  like=such  a man  : not  from  teiceA*o, 
breadth,  but  is  a dim.  of  teic,  a half : teicéix>  = 
another  half,  a counterpart. 

teop,  m.,  enough,  sufficiencv  : also  plenty,  abundance? 
AipgeAt)  50  teop,  money  in  plenty  : generally  now 
with  50,  but  formerly  could  take  any  possessive 
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pron.  as  ino  teop  ( = my  sufficíency)  *oo  teop,  4 
téop,  etc.  (0.  Ir.  tóp,  tóop,  perh.  for  p-tó]\,  cf . 
Lat . plér-us.) 

Cetm,  m.,  woe,  misfortune,  disaster  : ciAeun  (é)  teun 
00  bAin  'oóib,  what  disaster  had  befallen  them : 
mo  teun=my  woe! 

Lia,  m.,  a stone  : in  the  phrase  a tiA  óp  a teAcc=his 
headstone  over  his  grave  : also  in  the  well-known 
Lia  pÁit,  said  to  mean  * Stone  of  Destiny/  which 
is  doubtful : more  prob.  means  Stone  of  Strength 
or  Power:  its  orig.  name  was  pÁt  (without  Lia) 
See  Notes. 

Lia^,  f.,  a stone,  esp.  a flag  or  flat  stone : gen.  téige, 
dat.  téig:  pl.,  Liaja:  occurs  three  times,  562,  576, 
578  : teice  (from  teAc)  is  however  used  as  genit.  : 
tiAg  togiiiAp  (or  tuAcrhAp)  = ctoc  buAnA,  a precious 
stone.  (Allied  to  te<xc,  but  prob.  a diff.  word 
altogether  from  tiA.) 

liacc,  f.,  a number,  multitude  : ca  tiAcc?  Howmany, 
what  number  ? a Liacc  ptAic  Áp*o=their  number 
of  high  princes:  from  tiA=more,  compar.  irreg.  of 
móp  and  lomóA  : connected  with  tíon,  tÁn,  tucc, 
etc. 

LíonAim,  v.  trans.  and  intrans.,  I fill : (1)  trans.,  tíon 
00  5toine=fill  your  glass,  tíoncA  oe  beoip=filled 
with  liquor  : (2)  intr.  00  tíon  p o’Á  5pÁó,  she  be- 
came  full  of  love  for  him  : 00  tíon  hiA  bpoinncib, 
which  filled  up  in  billows  : connected  with  tÁn, 
W.  llaivn , Lat.  plen-us. 

Locc,  m.  (1)  defect.  want:  (2)  a fault,  failing,  error, 
ApÁn  Ap  oeoc  gAn  Aon  tocc,  food  and  drink  with- 
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out  any  stint : allied  to  tugA,  tAgAT),  Eng.  ligHt 
and  lit-tle.  / 

LomAji  (also  LomAipu,  tomjiA'ó),  m.,  a fleece  : cetit)  cAOf\A 
(c)  gon  a lomjtAib  ói|t,  a hundred  sheep  with 
(their)  fleeces  of  gold  : more  usually  lomp<vó,  from 
Lom  = bare,  stripped. 

LonnpAc,  adj.,  brilliant,  splendid  : gpiAnÁm  LonnjiAc<s 
splendid  bowers  : From  tonnAp,  Loinnip=bright- 

ness,  splendour. 

Lopg,  m.,  a stock  or  stem  of  a tree  : a stump,  log : only 
in  phrase,  Loip^-peApfAT)  iAjiAinn=a  heayy  club  of 
iron  : 0.  Ir.  Lopc,  W.  llorp,  a beam,  a leg,  a shank : 
Ir.  LupgA,  a leg,  shank,  shin. 

Luac,  m.,  price,  value:  a Luac  'oo  cu|\  1 gcéiLL,  to 
explain  or  convey  its  value. 

Lua*ó,  inf.,  cf.  LuAibim,  q.  v. 

LuAi'óim,  v.  tr.,  I mention,  speak  of  : An  Laoc  AUÁim 
Anoip  ‘oo  tu<vó,  the  hero  I am  now  speaking  of= 
An  Laoc  *oo  LuAibim  : níp  LuAi'óeA'ó  mé  Le  peAji* 
I was  never  spoken  of  as  any  man’s. 

Luaú,  adj.,  swift,  quick ; earlv  : allied  to  túú  : q.  v. 

Lucu,  m.,  (collective),  people,  class,  folk  : 'o’pÁgbAp 
pLÁn  Ag  Lucu  An  *oúm,  I said  farewell  to  ÚéB 
people  of  the  castle : often  used  as  plu.  of  peAjt : 
aspeAp-ceoit,man  of  music,Lucu-ceoiL=musicians: 
peAp-*oLi5e,  man  of  law,  Lucu-*oLi§e=lawyers : 
another  form  of  Liacu,  and  therefore  connected 
with  Lia,  Líon,  etc. 

Luijim,  v.  intr.,  I lie  : *oo  luigeAf  A]\  mo  ctiAÚÁn 
neAp,  I lay  (or  bent)  on  my  right  side  : O.  Ir. 
Lij^im,  Eng.  liey  Scot.  lig . 


t'úipeAc,  f.  (1),  a corslet,  breastplate : (2),  in  later 
times,  a coat  of  mail : (3),  armour,  defence 
protection : x>o  jeobAip  túipeAc  currmAig,  thon 
shalt  get  a corslet  of  defence : húipeAÓ  phÁnpAic, 
the  Corslet  of  St.  Patrick — the  famous  Hymn  of 
St.  Patrick,  composed  on  going  to  Tara.  (From 
Lat.  lorica;  W .,  llurvg , a coat  of  mail.) 

Lúú,  m.  (1),  orig.  movement,  motion,  activity  : 'o’éipig 
Aip  itíc,  arose  with  activity : (2),  strength,  might, 
cle<\f  a húcA=feats  of  strength,  athletic  feats  : 
allied  to  0.  Ir.,  Luit)=he  went,  'LóoAp,  they  went, 
from  root,  Vu  = go,  found  in  *out=x)oho,  é-too, 
coth-tA,  CÁjl-tA. 

LúcgÁip,  f.,  joy,  rejoicing  : 292,  ie  inóp-rhAoióeAiii  Agup 
túcjjÁifi,  with  great  triumph  and  joy  : from  túc 
and  jÁip  (shout)  : less  correctlv,  tuAcgÁip,  though 
tuAc  and  túc,  are  allied. 

LúciriAp,  adj.,  swift,  active : vigorous : only  once, 
5<vÓAp  tuciÚAp,  an  active  hound,  from  túc,  q.  v. 

tTlACAorh,  m.,  a vouth,  young  man  or  woman  : in  latter 
oase,  generally  followed  by  rnnÁ  (genit.  of  beAn), 
to  denote  the  gender,  as  at  1.  23,  aou  rhACAoih  mnÁ 
=a  youthful  maid:  cf.  cérte  pp=a  husband, 

mAtiiAC  pp,  a boy,  te<\nb  mrc=a  young  son : also 
written  mACÁm.  (0.  Ir.  mAccAem  = mAc-cAern=a 
vouthful  fair,  a fair  youth.) 

HlÁg,  m.,  a plain,  a field : mA§A  mAipeACA=beautiful 
plains  : genit.  mAige  or  murge,  dat,  mAij  or  rnurg: 
pl.  mAige  as  well  as  mA§A:  orig.  neuter,  later  sorae- 
times  fem.,  as,  pubAt  nA  rriAige,  walking  (over) 
the  plain  (Ct.  UurpeAnn):  anglicised  É Ma  1 as  in 
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'llacroom  9 for  111  Ag-cnomúA,  sometimes  ‘ May ' as 
in  ‘Majo'  for  ITlAg-eo,  4 Maynooth 9 for  ITIaj- 
IIua'óat),  butmostly  c Moy  9 as  in  ‘ Moycullen>  for 
tllAg-cuibnn,  ‘Mo^-brav’  for  tTlAg-bjieAj  (in 
Meath),  etc.  (Old  Celtic  magus , W.,  ma , mai  for 
magh — from  root  mag>  in  Lat.,  mag-nus,  hence 
means  the  great , the  wide , or  broadi) 

1H<M,oin,  f.,  morning  : gen.  mAi*one,  as  fteubc  riA  m<xi*one 
=morning  star,  mAi*oin  ceoéAc^a  misty  morning : 
nuvmin  An*oé=yesterday  morning,  mAiom  Ant)iu  = 
this  morning  : Aji  mAi'om,  in  the  morning  or  this 
morning  : (0.  Ir.  mAc<\n,  mACAiii : Lat.,  máne  for 
mat-ne , matu-tinus , Fr.,  matin.) 
tnAigoeAn,  f.,  a maiden,  a girl,  a virgin  : only  once,  at 
1.  125, 5e0^A1F  ccu'0  inAigneAii,  rnei*ójieAc,  óg,  thou 
shalt  have  a hundred  handmaids  merry  and 
young : Eng.,  maiden , Germ.,  madchen  : a loan- 
word  in  Irish,  though  not  very  recent.  See  Notes. 
tllAijig,  f.,  grief,  lamentation  : Aiújiif  oúinn  gAn  mAijig, 
tell  us  without  grieving : ^An  mAijij  ^An  rhoibb, 
without  grief  or  hindrance  : allied  prob.  to  Lat., 
maer-or  (grief),  Eng.  mourn : more  remotely  to 
mor-bus , mA]Vb,  mor-tuus , etc. 

ttlAiiiim,  v.  intr.,  I live : cionnAf  *oo  mAij\ip,  bow  hast 
thou  lived  ? 50  mAiju-ó  cú  ! long  may  you  live, 

thank  you ! intin.  mAjicAin ; Aji  mAjicAin=alive, 
living,  also  in  a rriAjicAin. 

UlAipe,  f.  (1),  beauty,  loveliness  : *oe  buAié  a mAipe 
431,  by  virtue  of  her  beauty  : (2)  an  ornament, 
honour,  credit : ip  mój\  An  mAife  úuic  é,  it  is  a 
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great  honour,  credit  to  you.  (O.  I.  m<M)"]fe,  from 
adj.  mAfj"— fair,  lovely,  bright.) 

m4ife<\c,  adj.,  lovely,  beautiful : rruvgA  niAipeACA. 

ITIaU,  f.,  eyebrow  : a m<xU  caoI  — her  slender  (fine) 
eyebrow. 

ITlAoróeAm,  m„  triumph,  exultation : really  inf.  of 
m<AOVóim=I  boast.  gÁip  mAoi*óim  (or  mAoi*óce)  a 
shout  of  triumph. 

niAot,  adj.  (1)  smooth,  bare,  bald : (2)  of  animals, 
hornless — the  only  meaning  in  Laoi  : eitiu  iriAot, 
bó  iriAot:  W.  mál.  moel,  Eng.  bald . 

ttlAop,  m.,  an  officer,  superintendent,  steward  : *ouine 
*oe  ha  mAoip  (for  oe  nA  mAO|iAit>),  one  of  the 
officers,  overseers  : 0.  Ir.  mAep,  moep,  W.  maer : 
said  to  be  from  major , but  doubtful. 

mAp  (1)  prep.  (< a ) as,  like : mAp  An  n5péin=like  the 
sun,  (b)  as,  for,  mAp  mnAoi,  as  a wife,  for  wife  (c) 
in — before  the  rel.  pron.  a : mAp  a jiAib  cpAinn  bA 
curhpA  btAÚ,  in  which  (=where)  there  were  trees 
most  fragrant  of  blossom : (2)  adverb,  (a)  of 
manner,  as,  mAp  pmn’  pé  tiom,  as  he  had  done 
with  me  ; also,  as  indirect  interrog.,  pin  mAp 
cuAÚAp  50  Uíp  nA  n-05=that  is  how  I went  to 
Tír  na  n-Óg\  (b)  oftime,  when,  niAji  *oo  chonnAijic 
"OiApmAio  pn=when  D.  saw  that — but  this  mean- 
ingdoes  not  occur  in  Laoi. 

niÁjiAÓ,  m.,  the  morrow,  next  day  : generally  govd.  by 
some  prep.,  as,  309,  Aj\  n-A  mÁjiAÓ,  on  itsmorrow,  on 
the  next  dav  : often  tÁ  Aji  n-A  mÁjiAc,  or,  An  tÁ  Aji 
n-A  m.=the  day  on  its  morrow,  the  next  or  follow- 
ing  day : uiucrAiú  j"é  AinÁjiAc,  he  will  come  to» 
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morrow,  wliere  AtnÁ|\Ac  is  either  for  i mA]\A6=in 
the  morning,  or  more  prob.  for  An-mÁ]A<\c=the 
morrow:  ef.  Ant)iu=An-X)iti,  the  day,  to-day* 
Anocc=An-nocc,  the  night,  to-night.  (0.  Ir. 
bÁ]iAC  and  buAfiAc,  W.  bore : the  m ís  prob.  due  to 
the  nasalising  of  the  b,  by  the  article  : though  no 
doubt  the  Eng.  morrow^  morn , and  Germ.  morgen 
are  aliied ) 

111  A]\bA,ó,  verb.  trans.,  was  kilied  : perfect  passive  of 
mApbAim=I  kill  or  slay : ’nap  mA]\bAT)  monuAp  An 
c-  OpcAp  Á§,  where  alas  was  slain  the  valiant 
Oscar : from  adj.  mApb,  dead,  W.  marw. 

ÍIIajicac,  m.,  a horseman,  rider,  cavalier:  An  mApcAc 
*oi<m=a  swift  lider.  (From  0.  Ir.,  mApc,  a horse, 
found  also  in  mApcpAi*ó,  a cavalcade,  mApc-fbuAg,  a 
horse-host,  cavalry  : W.  march , Eng.  mare.) 

tllApc-ftuA^,  m.,  a horse-host,  cavalry:  mApc-fluAg 
móp=a  great  cavalcade,  511. 

iríA]imu]\,  m.,  marble : W.  marmor,  Fr.  marbre , Eng. 
marble , all  from  the  Latin  marmor^  which  may  be 
from  the  Grk.  marmaros. 

tneAbACAn,  m.,  weight,  burden : meAÓACAn  iia  teice= 
the  weight  of  the  flag  : strictlv  inf.  of  meA*óui5im 
=1  weigh  from  meA*ó,  a balance,  0.  Ir.  me*o,  which 
is  identical  with  the  mio,  in  mioim^I  thinlc, 
measure,  allied  to  Lat.  metior , Eng.  mete , to 
measure. 

ITIeArhAip,  f.,  memory  : mental  powers,  seuses,  wits : 
cAitteA*o<\p  a meAiiiAip,  they  lost  their  scnses; 
pogtAim  *oe  gtAin-meAmAip  nó  oe  f|\uic-meArriAi]i, 
to  leas”  by  memory,  by  heart,  by  rote : also 
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written  meAbAiju*  nrob.  a loan-word  from  memorta: 
pure  lrish,  ctnmne. 

ITleAnmnAC,  adj.,  high-spirited,  high-minded,  noble  : 
Oipín  meAnmnAÓ:  adj.,  from  meAtimAor  meAnmAin, 
= the  mind,  the  spirit. 

ItleAp,  adj.  (1)  swift,  actiye:  cen*o  eAc  Ap  mipe  i n^leo, 
a hundred  steeds  most  active  in  battle : (2),  wild, 
mad,  raging,  327,  *oo  ÍAr  An  móp-rhuip  riieAp=the 
great  mad  sea  lit  up. 

TDéit),  f.,  size,  bulk  : méi*o  mo  peAppAnn,  the  bulk  or 
size  of  my  body : 0.  Ir.,  méiu,  fem.,  W.,  maint 
from  someorig.  *magnit - asin  magnit-udo  : some- 
times  now  meuo  (rnasc.). 

ITleAÚ,  m.,  failure,  decay  : meAÚ  nÁ  eu^ní  peicp'ó  uú, 
failure  (of  powers  or  senses),  or  death  thou  shalt  not 
see. 

TTIei*ó]ieAc,  meA*óji&c,  adj.,  merry,  mirthful,  pleasant : 
ceuo  mAiJoeAn  meiópeAc,  a hundred  merry 
maidens : also  meA*óp<\c — óa  meAÓpAÓ  oúinn, 

it  was  merry  to  us=we  were  merry  : from  meióip 
or  meAÓAip,  mirth,  gladness,  joliity. 

THém,  f.,  the  mind,  the  intelligence  : peAÓAf  a peAppAim 
Agup  a mém’,  his  excellence  of  body  and  mind. 
(Another  mém,  which  appears  to  signify  mienyface , 
look , does  not  occur  here.) 

llleipb,  adj.,  slow,  faltering  ; weak,  feeble : 50  meijVb* 
upéiú,  weak  and  overcome. 

tlliAn,  m.,  wish,  desire,  genit.  mém,  pl.  miAnA,  miAnuA: 
^up  pmuAm  mé  50  mb’é  mo  iiiiAn=I  thought 
it  would  be  my  desire,  I thought  I should  like : 
allied  to  méin,  meAnmA,  etc. 
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ITlit,  f.,  honey  (gen.  meAta)  : rr,ít]'e  riA  mit  'o’Á  h-ót 
cpe  ‘óeijrg-pon,  sweeter  than  honey  drunk  ín  red 
wine. 

ITIín,  adj.,  fine,  smootli : bright,  pleasant : gteAnncA 
míne. 

tTlionn,  m.,  a diadem,  crown  : mionn  píogÓA,  a kinglv 
diadem  (0.  Ir.  mint)). 

TTIiúit),  adj.,  meet,  fit,  right,  timely  : ip  mici*o  *OAm,  it 
is  meet  or  timely  for  me.  (Alsomicig:  latterly 
often  used  as  a noun — a fitting  time ),  so  at  311  ; 
also  ip  micio  tiom,  I think  it  fitting. 

ÍTIoÓArhAit,  adj.,  gracious,  courteous  : a peutcAin 

moúamAit;  0 gracious  star  ! from  mo*ó,  a manner, 
honour,  respect,  grace. 

tTloitt,  f.,  delay,  halting : gom  moitt,  without  delay, 
forthwith,  at  once. 

ÍTIonuAp,  interj.,  alas  ! comparing  with  mo  bjión,  mo 
teun,  mo  ó]ie<xc,  etc.,  monuAp  prob.=mo-nu-Áp= 
my  new  misfortune  ! my  new  ruin  ! 

tTlúinim,  v.,  trans,,  I teach,  show,  point  out : múinpó 
<\n  c-eotup  *OAm=he  will  show  me  the  way. 

muip,  f.,  (gen.  mAjia),  the  sea  : muip  on  sea 

and  land : orig.  neuter,  then  masc.,  as  at  152,  50 
pigeam  beut  an  rrnxpA  rhóip,  till  we  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  great  sea  : now  fem.,  beut  n<\  mA]i<\ 
móipe. 

nÁijieAc,  adj.,  shameful : ip  nÁipeAc  <mi  beApc  Anoip  te 
pÁ*ó,  ’tis  a shameful  word  now  to  say : from  nÁipe, 
nÁp,  a shame. 

nAom,  (1)  adj.,  holy  : An  SpiopAO  nAorh,  the  Holy  Ghost : 
nA0im-m5eAn=a  holy  virgin,  nAOirh-peAncAp= 
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sacred  history  ; (2),  nonn  masc.,  a saint,  a hoiy 
naan  or  woman  : ptuAigce  iiaoiti,  hosts  of  saints. 

HeAnuó^,  f.,  a nettle  : but  once,  at  1.  544,  in  nom.  sing. 
acc  pA*ÓAite,  |:tío*ó  Aj^up  ne^ncóg:  dim.  of  neAnca 
or  neAnnc<\:  W.  danadl , nettles,  dant,  a tooth,  with 
which  compare  O’Reillj's  other  form,  *oeAncós. 

Heirimí  (or  neinim*ó),  m.,  nothing  : genit.  nenrmeice; 
níh  ionnc<\  uite  acc  neirhní,  there  is  not  in  them 
all  but  nothing,  they  are  all  as  nothing  : -oéAncA 
Ap  neiiriní=made  out  of  nothing  : x>ut  i neirhní  = 
to  becorne  nothing. 

Heut,  m.  (1),  a cioud,  329  <\g  <mtia|ac  n<\  neut=gazing 
at  the  clouds : (2)  a sleep,  slumber,  310,  *oo 
'óúipigeArriAp  Ap  Áp  neut  we  awoke  from  our 
slumber.  (0.  I.  nét,  W.  niwl , Lat.  nebula ). 

lliArn-bpAC,  m.,  a splendid  or  shining  mantle : from 
niArh,,  splendour,  and  bp<xc,  a cloak,  mantle.  See 
Notes. 

tlí]\  (níop)  neg.  adv.  (1)  not : generally  of  past  time 
with  the  indic.  : asp.  verbs  active  but  not  passive  : 
281,  níp  be<xnnui§  umtuig  nuinn:  about  a 
dozen  times,  28,  87,  281,  etc.  (2)  with  cond.  asp. 
níp  b’peioip  teip,  he  would  not  be  able,  he  could 
not,  níp  ttumc  tiom=I  should  not  like,  not  found  in 
Laoi,  with  cond.  From  ní-po  with  loss  of  final  o : 
otherwise  níop,  but  unnecessarily,  forevery  í has 
notbecome  ío  : cf  cíp,  míp,  pj\  (ask),  etc. 

íloccAim,  v.,  trans.,  I reveal,  disclose  : p<x*OA  tiom  50 
noccAip  pÁc,  I long  for  you  to  reveal  the  cause  : 
ct<xióe<xrh  00  nocc<vó,  to  bare  or  unsheathe  a sword  : 
bjAACAÓ  x)o  noccAX),  to  display  a flag  : ]\ún  x)o 
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nocc<vó,  to  reveal  a secret : from  nocc=bare, 

nakeci 

]flti<YÓ,  adj.,  new  ; new-come,  newly  arrived  : only  once, 
and  in  this  sense,  1.  5,  as  epithet  of  St,  Patrich  : 
W.  newydd9  Eng.  new,  Lat.  novns , Grk.  neos , 0. 
Ir.  miA,  m3,  nó.  v 

OgAm,  m.,  (1)  the  Ogham  or  Ogam  writing : an  ancient 
style  of  writing  on  stone,  or  wood,  or  parchment, 
used  by  the  Irish  before — and  also  after — they 
learned  the  Poman  alphabet : (2)  anv  word, 

sentence,  or  other  writing  in  the  Ogham  character: 
of  many  sorts,  one  was  called  the  Ogham-craobh 
(Ogham  of  branches),  or  ‘ branch-Ogham  9 because 
it  consisted  of  lines  on  each  side  of  a central  or 
stem  line — like  the  branches  of  a tree.  (0.  Ir. 
ogAm  : Gr.  ogmos , a f arrow,  straight  line,  path  : 
W.  óf  prob.  for  oghaf  (with  loss  of  gh)y  an 
element ; a letter  ? See  Notes. 

Oióce,  f.,  night : twice  at  285  and  400,  in  genit.  pl. 
each  time : Aip  peA*ó  cpi  n-oi'óce  (for  oióce<vó) 
•oeic  n-oióce^AÓ) : not  connected  with  W.  nosy 
Lat.  nox,  Eng.  nighty  which  is  our  word  nocc 
found  in  Anocc,  to  night.  0ióce=0.  Ir.  Aioce, 
A*oce,  prob.  for  A*o-ce,  from  a*o,  intensive  and  ce 
allied  to  ceo,  mist,  darkness. 

f.,  a maid,  a virgin  : genit.  sing.  óije,  gen.  pl.  05: 
0.  Ir.  05, 11A5,  "holy,  pure,  entire  :•  a difp.  word  frorn 
óg=:youn g,  0.  Ir.  óc,  oac  for  *eoAnc,  W.,  ieuanc , 
Lat.,  juvenc-ns , Eng.,  young. 

Ói^beAn,  f.  (gen.  ógrhnÁ),  a*  young  woman,  maiden  : 
also  beAn  05,  015,  Annip,  bfunnneAtt,  eta 
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Oi]\x5eA]ic,  adj.,  illustrious,  faraous,  remar'kable  : twíce, 
once  of  the  king  of  Tír  na  nÓg — jú  oij\t)eAj\c, 
coniAcuAc,  an  illustrious  and  mighty  king  : and 
once  of  Finn — Fionn  oipóeAjic,  Á15,  ceAnn  nA  ftóg, 
the  victorious,  illustrious  Finn,  head  of  the  hosts  : 
O.  Ir.  AJVOAjlC,  AUj\*OAj1C,  Uj1*OAj1C,  AUjVOjlAC,  W., 
arddyrch , lit.,  over  the  sight,  in  view,  eminent, 
notable  from  Aj\=over  and  x)eAj\c=the  sight,  the 
look. 

Ot,  m.,  drink,  drinking:  strictly  infin,  of  ótAirn,  I 
drink,  irnijiu,  jrteAÓ)  Aj"  ót,  playing,  feasting,  and 
drinking. 

b]\,  m.,  gold,  AijigeAt)  Agup  óji:  oeAjij  óji,  red  gold  : ój\ 
buióe,  yellow  gold  : (2)  the  brightness  or  colour  of 
gold,  as,  j:otc  au  óiji=hair  of  gold  : ceAnn-óiji, 
head  (or  hair)  of  gold.  W.  aur,  Lat.  aurunty  Fr. 
ory  Span.  oro . 

OjnÓA,  adj.,  golden,  of  gold  : gilded  : niAin-bjiAC  ópf)A, 
a bright  mantle  adorned  with  gold,  368. 

0]\t),  m.,  order  (in  every  sense)  : in  ójvo  AibgicjieAc,  in 
alphabetical  order  : ó]ro  beAnnuigce=holy  orders: 
ACAjiA  óji*o,  fathers  of  (religious)  orders  : ójvo  Són 
Pj\oinpiAp=the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

pÁtÁj',  ra.,  a palace  : loan  word  from palatium,  or  frorn 
palacey  W.  palas : c/.y  jj\Áp,  from  gratia : pure 
Irish  ntjceAC,  iitjliop,  itíoj-óún,  bpuj,  bintg-|tij, 
jiío5-b]\ug,  bpuigeAn,  5]iiAnÁn,  etc.,  etc. 

peAjipA,  f.  (lj,  a person,  individual,  gen.  peAjipAnn: 
Aon  t)iA  1 *o-c]ií  peAppAnnAib : (2)  the  body,  per- 
son,  or  figure : tnéio  rno  jóeAjipAnn,  the  size  of  my 
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body,  ray  stature : Lat.  pcrsona , W,  ami  ííngl. 
person. 

péipye,  ra.,  an  Irish  perch  of  seven  yards’  length : 
peAcc  b-péippe  (for  b»péippit))  seven  perches  : Fr. 
perche , Eng.  perch , Lat.  pertica. 

pian,  f.,  pain : grief,  sorrow : punishment  : genit. 

péine,  dat.  péin,  nom.  pl.,  pi<\n<\  and  piAnc<\:  at 
548,  pa  piAn,  for  assonance  with  piAnn=instead  of 
pÁ  péin. 

piotÁic,  f.,  a palace  : from  older  form  pebÁic  from 
palatium  : pdbÁp  andpAibíp,  are  both  very  modern: 
See  pAbÁp. 

pbúji,  m.  (1),  a flower,  blossom : (2)  figuratively,  the 
flower,  prime  or  best  of  any  number  of  things  or 
persons  : pbúp  nA  mb<\n,  the  flower.  of  all  women  : 
pbúp  nA  bpeAp,  the  flower,  the  chief  of  men  : (3) 
t\iQ  Jlower  or  best  part  of  meal,  i.e.  jlour : pbúp 
cpuicneAccA=wheaten  flour.  (Frompbúp,  Norm. 
Fr.  fleur , En &.  flower  and  flour : Mac  Firbis  used 
Ir.  bbÁc,  in  both  senses.) 

P05,  f.,  a kiss:  once  at  467,  peo  buic  mo  pó^,  here  is 
my  kiss  to  thee. 

pó^Aim,  v.  trans.  I kiss  : twice,  at  173,  481. 

póp a*ó,  m.,  marriage : inf.  and  also  perf.  pass.  of 
pófAim,  I marry  : *oo  pópA*ó  mébe  tliArh  cmn-óip, 
I was  married  then  to  ISTiamh  0.0.  (For  ppópA*o= 
sponsatus:  for  loss  of  p,  compare  Fr.  épouser  for 
espousei  =sponsare , to  pledge  oneself,  to  marry.) 

Ppoinn,  f.,  a meal,  a dinner:  0.  Ir.  ppAin*o,  from  Lat. 
prandium. 

pu'ÓAp,  m.,  woe,  misfortune  : Ap  mipe  pA  puÓAp  50  bA^, 
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ctÁú,  592,  and  I in  woe,  wreak  and  powerless : 0. 
Ir.  pu'OAp,  from  Lat. pudor,  with  ehange  of  mean- 
ing.  [Note:  R*arely  a pure  Irish  word  begins 
with  p : all  the  foregoing  eleven  are  loan  words.] 

Racat),  v.  intr.,  I will  go  : fut.  of  uéi*óim,  I go  (q.v.) 
butfromroot  of  pigim  or  pi§im=I  come  or  go : 
sometimes  written  f pAÓpAo/  but  the  p does  not 
belong  to  the  word — the  future  being  formed 
without  it  in  this  case  : O.  Ir.  pAi^c  found 

yet  in  Co.  Cork,  pAgA*o,  mé : ní  pACAi*ó 

cAiceAm  opc  — decay  shallnot  coine  upon  thee. 

tl<vÓA}ic,  m.,  the  sight : caiVleAp  pA*ó<\pc  mo  púb:  I lost 
the  sight  of  my  eyes : 0.  Ir.  pA*OA|ic,  no  doubt  for 
po-*OApc=fore-sight. 

Re,  prep.,  to,  towards,  against : often  confounded  in  use 
with  te,  which  is  a different  word  : in  Iaoi,  of  sorm 
ten  instances  of  pe,  a few  are  corruptions  of  te,  as 
pe  h-AoncA  tluxm : a few  doubtless  represent  an 
ancient  pe,  as,  bti<xinc  ]\e  bÁn  =to  touch  the  ground : 
of  forty  instances  of  te,  several.  represent  an 
ancient  pe,  as,  A*oeipim  teAc  (for  pioc).  Le 
expresses  nearness,  accompaniment,  possession, 
agency,  manner,  opinion,  feeling  : }ie  direction, 
contrast,  opposition  : is  the  right  prep.  after  verbs 
of  saying,  touching,  fighting,  etc.  Re  which  still 
survives  in  Ulster  and  in  Scotland,  should  be  pre- 
served  and  distinguished  from  te.  0.  Ir.  pe,  pi, 
ppe,  ppi,  ppic-  (in  compos.)  : W.  gwrth , Eng. 

- wards , Lat.  red-  in  red-eo  (for  vred-eo ),  etc.,  and 
vers-  in  vers-us. 

Ré  (p<xe),  f.,  time,  period,  life-time  : found  with  te  twice, 
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at  11.  111  and  548,  te  mo  (no)  pé,  during  my  (thy) 
life-time  : once  with.  |te,  443,  \\e  |té:  in  this 
sense  prob.  pe  is  the  right  prep.  (Also  p^e,  0.  Ir. 
pé  and  pee  : prob.  means  course  and  allied  to  péitrt 
and  pi t (peAÚA)  : W.,  rhe,  a run,  rhed , a course,  a 
race.) 

tléró,  adj.  (1),  smooth,  clear  : mÁgA  mAifeACA,  péi*óe= 
lovely,  smooth  plains  : (2)  smooth,  bright,  glossy  : 
injeArt  An  puitc  pévó,  the  maid  of  the  glossy  hair : 
(3)  easy,  quiet,  slow,  as  pAnAm  50  péié=let  us  wait 
(and  go)  easily  : (4)  ready,  prepared — but  not  in 
this  sense,  in  Iaoi.  (Prob.  for  p-pé*o=L ^paratus^ 
H?Y.,pre't : so  péié,  a field  =pratum—paratum.) 

Réim,  f.  (1)  course,  career : Áp  pcemo  púinn  pÁ  tÁin- 
péim,  our  steed  under  us  in  full  career  : (2)  power, 
sway,  array : ’f&n  phiAnn  ’nÁp  gcionn  pÁ  ÍAin-fiéim, 
and  the  Fenians  with  us  in  full  array.  W.  rham. 

Réqi,  f.,  agreement:  will,  control:  An  u-eAC  bÁn  pÁ’m 
péip,  the  white  steed  under  my  control : strictly 
dat.  of  piAfi,  the  will,  choice,  agreement ; *oo  péip, 
to  the  will  or  agreement  of=according  to  : *oo  péip 
ua  bpleA*ó,  according  to  the  poets. 

ReubAé,  m.,  tearing,  to  tear  : inf.  of  peubAim,  I tear  : 
Ag  peubAé  *oLaoi  a cAom-cmn  óip=tearing  the 
tresses  of  her  fair  head  of  gold.  (Otherwise 
pAobAÓ : 0.  Ir.  péb4*o,  pépA*o : perh.  allied  to  Lat. 
rapio , Eng.  rob. ) 

Reulu,  m.,  a star  : 45  ArhAjic  aji  ua  peutuAib,  gazingat 
the  stars : buAilue  pe  peubuAib=stamped  with 
stars,  studded  with  spaugles.  0.  Ir.  pél  ]iéAlt, 
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jie*olA — the  final  c is  modern  : prob.  ailieá  to  pAe 
or  pé,  the  moon. 

UetitcAH,  m.,  a star  : diiru  of  peutc : at  1.  100,  used 
figuratively : a peutcAin  iúo*ó<\rhAil/,  0 graeious 
star ! 

tlí,  m.,  a king:  genit.  and  dat.,  pij:  nom.  pl.  pijúe,  gen 
pl.  píog:  pí  n<\  nóg,  King  of  Youth,  ]\\  nA  mtleo, 
King  of  the  Living  : often  of  Finn,  a \\\  nd  bpiAnn, 
0 King  of  the  Fianna  : a Oipín  UApAit,  a mic  <\n 
píg,  0 noble  Oisín,  son  of  the  King  ! See  Notes. 

Riaiíi,  adv.,  of  time  : previouslj,  formerly,  before . 
always,  ever  (up  to  the  present) : generally  (but 
not  always)  used  in  neg.  and  interrog.,  phrases,  as 
at  28,  uac  bpACAOAp  piAin  be<\n  com  bpeA§,  who 
had  never  seen  a woman  so  lovely : ní  bpeng  Ap 
■ouaí  *oAm  piAm  oo  pÁó,  no  lie  is  it  customarv  for 
me  ever  to  say  : prob.  an  old  superl.  from  pe,  pio 
(before),  cf \ primus  from prae.  (Sometimes  a^uaiíi 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  a.) 

tligbeAn,  f.,  a royal  or  queenly  woman=queen,  great 
lady  : at  26  in  genit.  <xp  AmApc  neitbe  iia  píog- 
mnA,  seeing  the  face  of  the  queenlv  lady  : “ Súo  í 
píop  An  pijbe^n  ÁÍAinn,  óg/*  down  there  below  is 
the  young  and  lovely  queen — Old  Song. 

Rigim,  irreg.  verb.,  trans  and  intrans.  : generally  in- 
trans.,  with  50  (to)  : (1),  intrans.,  arrive,  come,  go: 
50  pigeAm  CAfi  Aipgo  Uip  iia  nOg,  till  we  go  back, 
to  Tir  na  nOg : nuAip  pigeAiiiAp  50  ciuiiiAif  iia 
cpÁjA,  when  we  arrived  at : (2)  trans.  reach, 
arrive  at:  50  pigeAin  beut  An  itia]\a  móiji,  till  we 
rea«h  the  opening  (into)  the  great  sea.  Oeuerally 
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(with  5 pure)  : O.  Ir.  picim  and  pigim=po™ 

ic-im. 

R.ogAri,  f.,  a queen:  the  oldest  word  for  queen,  (now 
generally  bAiniuogAn)  genit.  píojnA  : very  frequent 
in  I/Aoi : where  the  Queen  of  Tir  na  nOg  is  called 
piogAn  once,  394,  but  bAinpiogAn  twice,  370,  389: 
(2)  a princess,  a great  lady  : in  this  sense  often 
applied  to  tliAm,  as  daughter  of  the  King  of  Youth, 
and  often  to  the  princess  rescued  by  Oisín  : in  this 
latter  sense,  still  used  in  poetry.  (0.  Ir.  pígAn, 
W.,  rhian , Lat.,  regina  : the  5 is  often  still  pron. 
pure  in  Munster,  and  must  be  so  pron.  of  ten  in  the 
poem.) 

Ilíogbpog,  m.,  a king*s  palace  or  mansion  : otherwise 
binig-píg:  the  final  5 (ol  épo^)  is  often  stillpron. 
pure,  but  not  in  genit.  piog-bpogA. 

tlíogbA,  adj.,  kingly,  queenly,  royal : *oún  píogbA,  a 
royal  castle  or  palace  : copóin  piogbA,  a kingly  or 
royal  crown,  CAÚAoip  píogbA,  a royal  seat  or  throne  : 
0.  Ir.  |Ú5*oa,  adj.  from  pí  (píg)  a king. 

tlio5-5Aipci*óeAc,  m.,  anoble  or  distinguished  cliampioni 
so  piog-bAoc,  tng-peAp,  pig-eAppo^,  etc.  See 
5<Mfci'óeAC. 

lliog-ÍAoc,  m.,  a noble  or  distinguished  hero  : See  bAoc. 

tlicim,  v.  intr.,  I run  : no  pic  An  u-eAÓ  .50  h-eupcAib, 
the  horse  ran  swiftly  : inf.  piú,  gen.  peAÚ<x:  W., 
r/iyd  and  rhed. 

tlogAin,  f.,  choice,  preference : genit.  po^nA:  if  cú  mo 
po^Ain  cA]i  rhnÁib  An  *oomAin,  99,  thou  art  my 
choice  above  all  the  women  of  the  world : also  at 
147,  where  this  line  is  repeated.  (Deriv.  of  f05<N 
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for  0.  Ir.  [\05u~j\0-5u,  of  which.  the  root  ^u  is 
allied  to  Lat.,  gustns , and  Eng.,  choose .) 

Uofc,  m.,the  eye  : genit.  jioifc  and  puifc:  now  only 
poetical,  yú  it  being  the  ordinary  word  : popc<\  ^op- 
ítia,  glanA,  clear  blue  eyes. 

tlugAf,  irreg.  y.,  I took  or  seized  : perf.,  lst  sing.  of 
beipim,  I take  (q.v.) 

SÁiú,  £,  enough,  plenty,  one’s  fill : Áj\  j'Áic  bi*ó,  our  fill 
of  food,  cÁ  mo  fÁic  AgAm=I  have  enough : cf.  Lat., 
sat,  satis . 

SÁm,  adj.  (1),  soft,  sweet,  mild  : (2)  easy,  mthnjpró  An 
c-eobup  *OAm  50  pÁm,  he  will  easily  show  me  the 
way.  (Prob.  identical  with  the  0.  Ir.  pAm=summer, 
hence,  warm,  mild,  soft,  W.,  haf\  Germ.,  sanft , 
Eng.,  soft .) 

SAthAit,  f.,  an  equal  a match : gen.  pAihtA:  a fAihAit... 
ní  jpACAip,  its  like  thou  hast  not  seen:  also 

mdcf AihAit,  f.,  an  equal,  a peer,  a copy  : W.  hafal , 
Lat.  simil-is , Gr.,  homalos,  Eng.,  same. 

SdmAitc,  f.,  a comparison  : a fAihAitc  pú*o,  523,  his 
compeer. 

SAogAt,  m.  (1)  the  world,  Aij\  j:u*o  Anc-jfAogAit^through- 
out  the  world,  in  all  the  world  : once  fAoigeAt  at 
48,  for  assonance : (2)  life,  fAogAt  fA*OA,  a long 
life,  Aip  j:eA*ó  mo  fAogAit,  during  (or  throughout) 
my  life  : (3)  au  age,  cjaó  f Ao§At  nA  j^AogAt  (or  te  p. 
nA  p),  through  an  age  of  ages,  for  ever  and  ever 
—per  scecula  sceculorum  : perh.  from  sceculum. 

Saoi,  m.  (1)  orig.  a man  of  science,  of  knowledge  : at  344, 
*oéAncA  te  tÁrriAib  fUA*ó  (gen.  pl.)  made  by  the 
hands  of  distinguished  artists : (2)  any  man  dis- 


tingulshed  for  learning  or  science,  f<\oi  pe<\nc<\if, 
a saoi  in  history,  a distingulshed  historian : f<\oi 
eAjn-A,  a saoi  in  philosophy,  a distinguished 
philosopher,  p<\oi  téigmn,  a saoi  in  literature,  a 
scholar,  savant : (3),  a man  of  rank,  a gentleman. 
(0.  I.  pÁi,  púi,  gen.  pl.  fUA*o.) 

Saoji,  adj.,  (1)  free  (2)  noble : only  in  the  phrase,  te 
lÁiiiAit)  puA'ó  Agiip  fAoip-ceÁpt),  by  the  hands  of 
artists  and  noble  craftsmen. 

ScÁit,  f.  (1)  shade,  shadow  : (2),  hue,  tinge,  óp  b<\ 
gtAine  pcÁit,  gold  of  the  purest  hue  or  tinge : (3) 
brightness,  colour  vo  c<Mtte<xf  mo  gnúip  Agup  mo 
pcÁit,  I lost  my  natural  appearance  and  my  bloom  : 
“ bhí  pcÁit  n<\  5-cAop  ’nA  teACAin,”  the  colourof 
the  berries  was  in  her  cheek.  (Shorter  form  of 
pcÁite,  dim.  of  pcÁc,  q.  y.) 

ScAjiAim,  v.  intrans  and  trans.  : (1),  intrans. — alwaysso 
in  t/AOi : I go  away  from,  part  witb,  leave : with 
te  and  pe — now  generally  with  te  : 319,  ón  tÁ  t)o 
fC4p<\m<Mp-ne  téi,  from  the  day  we  parted  with 
her,  left  her : twiee  with  pe,  170,  171,  Áp  fc<\p<vrh- 
<\m  pe  céite,  pc<\p.  <\n  <\ú<\p  pe  n-<\  m<\c  : (2),  trans. 
<\n  ct^nn  *oo  fc<\|K\m<Mn  te  n-A  n-<\ú<Mf=to  part 
or  take  away  the  children  from  the  father  : inf., 
fCAjiArhAin,  fCAjuvó,  and  also  fc<\pc<Mn,  of  which 
two  occur  in  t<\oi,  W . ysgar — same  root  as  Eng., 
scar,  score , share , sheary  etc. 

ScÁc,  m.,  shade,  shadow : pÁ  pcÁc  n<\  gcjiAnn,  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  : (2),  cover  defence,  protection, 
<\ji  *oo  pcÁc=in  thy  defence  : (3),  sake,  good,  <\p 
pcÁc  cÁiii-oe,  for  the  sake  of  credit.  Allied  to 
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fcidc,  shield,  Lat.  scutum , Eng.  shade,  W.  sgod  in 
cy-sgod=(  shadow). 

adj.,  from  fcÁc,  shade,  darkness — later,  fear, 
dread  : hence,  dreaded,  to  be  feared,  tcrrible  : nac 
fcÁúrhóf  biom  a céacc  Am’  t)Áil,  that  his  coming 
against  me  is  not  terrible  to  me. 

Sceub,  (fgeut)  m.  (1),  a tale,  a story  : (2)  a piece  of 
news,  matter,  event,  pl.  fceuta,  news,  tidings ; 
f ceutca,  tales,  stories  : 51*0  *ooitb  x>ut)AC  Áf  f ceut, 
though  sad  and  sdrrowful  the  tale  we  had  to  tell : 
te^n  Af  *od  fceut,=continue  thy  story:  (W. 
chwedl,  O.  Ir.  fcét.) 

SciAm,  f.  (gen.  fcéime,  dat.  fcéim),  beauty,  loveliness  : 
pí  *oo  b feÁff  fciAih,  a king  of  the  noblest  beauty, 
often  fcéim  is  used  as  nom,  oraccus.  butthis  is  not 
allowable  except  for  assonance  sake : (Allied  to 
Grk.  schéma , form,  shape,  dignity.) 

Scíc,  f.,  rest,  stopping,  delay  : cpiAtt  tiom  j^n  fcíc,  to 
set  out  without  (further)  delay. 

ScjúobAim,  y.  trans.,  I write  : only  the  past  partle.,  at 
525,  iomt>A  te<\b<\p  cÁ  fcpíobca  fíof,  many  a book 
there  is  written  : inf.  fcpíob<vó,  past  parfc.  fcpíobc<\« 

Scuipim,  v.  intr.,  I cease,  desist,  leave  off : foll.  by  *oe, 
off,  from : only  in  imper.,  pcuip  oe  *oo  bpón,  cease 
from  thy  mourning,  inf.  pcup : allied  to  fCApaim, 
I leave,  part,  divide. 

SeAC^f,  prep.,  beyond,  besides,  in  comparison  with : 
only  once,  peACAf  các,  79,  beyond  all  others : used 
as  a fuller  form  of  pe<\c,  beside,  beyond  : but  noost 
prob.  a compound  of  pe<\c  óf : cf.ó f các  (aboveall 


others  : and  ca]\4]"  bÁpji,  ]pA|\A|' ca]\  óp  bÁ]\]\ 
=over  and  above. 

ScaUvo,  m.,  a whíle,  a time,  aturn  : as  at  183,  feat<\*o 
eite  *oúirm,  another  while  to  us=we  were  another 
while : same  constr.  at  329,  feaUvo  'oúirm  45 
Athapc  tia  neut,  we  were  awhile  gazing  at  the 
clouds.  (Dim.  of  feat,  a while,  a turn.) 

Sedtg,  f.,  a hunt,  a chase : gen.  -peitge,  dat.  f eitj,  45 
feitj;  'oúmn,  at  a hunt  by  us,  whilst  we  were  hunt- 
ing.  (0.  Ir.  fet^,  W.  hely .) 

Sec\t5<M]\e<\cc,  f.,  hunting : only  once,  181,  A5  pe<\t5<\i- 
|\e<\cc  1 n^teAnncAib  míne,  hunting  in  the  pleasant 
glens  : abstr.  from  peat^Aipe,  a hunter,  huntsman, 
f rom  pe^t^. 

Se<\nóip,  m.  (gen.  ój\a),  an  old  man : twice,  peAnóip 
cpíonnA,  459,  a decrepid  old  man,  and  at  595, 
peanóip  bocc  *0Att:  W.,  henwr. 

Se<\pc,  m.  (gen.  peipc):  love,  intense  passionate  love : 
generally  with  5]\A'ó  in  the  La 01  : pe<\pc  <\p  5f\Á*ó 
vo  cu5<\p  'oot)’  mAC  intense  love  and  afEection  I 
have  given  to  thv  son : W.,  serch , Gk.,  sterg-o , I 
love. 

Seafriióc’  for  fe<\priióc<\*ó  or  fe<\frnÓ5A*ó  : trans.  v.,  who 
would  stand  or  maintain  : cond.  of  peApriiuigim,  I 
stand  or  maintain. 

Séirh,  adj.,  mild,  gentle : <v  phÁ*0]\<Mc  féirh,  0 geníle 
Patrick  ! allied  to  fÁrh,  q.v. 

Seoo,  peu'o,  m.  generally,  a jewel  or  gem : 0.  Ir.  péc, 
orig.,  anything  of  value,  as  a sword,  a bracelet,  a 
cauldron  : very  of  1 en  applied  (in  0.  Ir.)  to  a young 
cow,  perhaps  as  a standard  of  value  : cf.  pecunia , 
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monejT,  from  pecus , a head  of  cattle  : and  cf.  chatteís 
(goods),  with  cattle — orig.  the  same  word. 

Sg — See  under  fc— 

adv.,  westwards,  to  the  west,  back  : ’f  Áp  n-A§Aió 
50  gÍAn  fiAji,  and  our  face  direct  to  the  west : fiap 
is  modern  for  ciA|A=*oo-iA|A=to  the  west  or  in  the 
west : so  with  all  this  class  of  words,  fUAf,  fíop 
-poif , — the  f is  a corrup.  of  c which  is  an  abbrev. 
of  'oo=to  or  at : uaU,  and  tóXX  retain  the  c : cuAf 
cíf  (now  fUAf,  fíof)  were  not  anc.  disting.  frora 
úuAf,  cíof,  though  we  now  distinguish  fu<xf,  fíof 
from  fUAf,  fíof . 

Sitim,  v.  trans.  and  intrans.,  I shed,  drop,  generally  of 
tears  or  blood  : (1)  trans  , <*5pte<vó  fot<\=dropping 
or  losing  blood  : (2)  more  gen.  intrans.,  to  drop, 
drip,  fall : 176,  *oo  fit  n<\  *oeupA  tem’  gfUAiú,  tbe 
tears  fell  down  my  cheek  : inf.  fite<vó  and  fitc. 

Síooa,  m.,  silk  : oe  fíooA  ÓAop,  of  costly  silk  : cutúió 
fíooA,  a silk  dress  : 0.  Ir.  fícA,  W.,  sidan , Span., 
seda , all  from  Latin  seta,  orig.  hair,  afterwards  si/k. 
See  Notes. 

Síop  (1),  adj.,  long,  lasting : (2)  m.,  duration,  continuity : 
fte<vó  Af  feufCA  Ann  00  fíop,  continuously,  without 
interruption  : (b)  eternity  ; 352, 00  fíop=for  ever. 
(0.  Ir.  fíp,  W.y  hir , Lat.,  sér-us.) 

Síof,  adv.,  down,  downwards ; O.  Ir.  fíf  and  cíf =oo-íf 
to  below,  to  or  at  the  bottom : orig.  of  motion  or 
rest,  now  generally  of  motion  only.  See  fiAp. 

SiuÓAt,  m.,  going,  moving,  walking:  Ag  fiubAt  Ap  bapp 
ua  oconn,  moving  or  going  over  the  waves : (2, 
the  chase,  the  run  : 50  otúc  ’nA  oéiófAn  c-fiub*l, 
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close  behincl  herinthe  chase  : Af  ptib<\i=going 
in  motion,  in  operation.  (Prob.  for  put:  cf. 
pubÁiice,  for  0.  Ir.  puÁiice  : pui^peoi^waj, 
course,  driving  : W.  heoly  hzvj/l.) 

SiÁn  (1)  adj.,  well,  safe,  sound,  healthy  : piÁn,  poiiÁn 
=safe  and  sound,  well  and  hearty  : (2),  m.,  fare- 
well,  ^’fÁjjbAf  piin,  I said  farewell : piÁn  ieAU, 
farewell  to  you,  good  bye  ! 

Sii<xb,  m.  (gen.  piéibe,  dat.  piéib),  a mountain— only 
once  *opuim  piéibe,  a mountain  ridge:  often  means 
a moor,  a heath,  a wild  place.  (Allied  to  Lat. 
silvay  awood:  both  from  root  SALV=save,  cover, 
protect : Eng.,  sleeve , a cover  for  the  arm.) 

Siím,  adj.,  graceful,  comely,  An  mAjicAc  piím==the 
graceful  rider  : (2),  smooth,  fine  : “ LióeAnn  b 
bog  piím  Ap  cAom-cnoic  éipeAnn,”  (t)onncA*c 
tlu<x*ó.)  Therés  soft  tender  grass  on  the  fair  hills 
of  Erin.  W.  llym : doubtless  allied  to  Eng. 
slim. 

Siój,  piUAg,  m.  (1)  a host,  an  army,  pionn  cpeun  na 
móp-fióg,  ce^nn  nA  fió§,  ete.  : (2),  a hunting 
party : (3),  a crowd,  gathering,  multitude  : Í1A5 
móp  rhAfimuip  A5  An  u-fióg,  a great  flag  of  marble 
with  the  crowd:  cAf  An  fiuAg,  right  over  the 
crowd : for  the  fluctuation  between  o and  ua,  cf. 
cpuAg  and  cpó-CAipe,  ó and  ua  (a  grandson),  ó 
from  and  pron.  uAim— from  me,  etc. 

SmAomim,  fmuAimm,  v.,  trans.  and  intr.  (1),  I think 
of,  imagine,  fancy  : níi  AoibneAf  Ann  *oÁf  fmAom 
An  cpoi*óe,  no  delight  of  all  those  the  heart  has 
ever  imagined  : ^up  fmuAin  mé  fém  50  mb’é  mo 
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rhiAn,  that  I thought  or  fancied:  (2),  think 
reflect,  consider  (does  not  occur  in  Laoi). 

í>mót,  m.,  a thrush,  throstle,  or  mavis  : now  generaliy 
1'móÍAc  and  fmóitín. 

Smúic,  ( i'múi'o),  f.,  a cloud  or  mist : jAOfCAjtAnA  gAn 
prmic,  clear,  cloudless  eyes:  sometimes  also,  acloud 
of  dust  or  of  smoke.  (Allied  to  múc,  W.  mwg, 
and  Eng.  s-moke.) 

Sno*ó,  'pmiAÓ,  m.,  complexion,  colour  of  the  face  : bA 
51  te  a pnoó  nÁ  eAÍA  Ap  ctnnn,  fairer  her  complexion 
than  the  (plumage  of)  swan  upon  che  wave  : gene- 
rally  in  the  accus.  after  adjectives,  as  00  b’Áitne 
pno*ó,  who  was  most  beautiful  (as  to=)  of  com- 
plexion  : For  the  double  form,  cf.  fbóg  and  fbuAg. 

Soibbéif,  adj.,  clear,  manifest,  tobeseen:  níb  ní nac 

bpuib  foibbéip  ^5^*0  *oo  fíop,  there  is  nought,  that 
is  not  clear  before  thee  for  ever : foibbéif =fo-beip 
(=easily  seen  or  very  clear)  : the  double  b is  prob. 
dueto  a supposed  connection  with  foibbfe=light, 

SoibbfeAC,  adj.,  bright,  splendid,  shining : copóin 

*ojucbeAnnAC  foibbfeAc,  abright,  glittering  crown: 
ceut)  mAig'oeAn  foibbfeAc  mAf  An  ngpéin,  a 
hundred  maidens  radiant  as  the  sun. 

Soibbfigim.  v.  intr.,  shine,  be  bright,  or  brilliant  : 00 
foibbfig  phoebuf  óf  Áp  5-cionn  and  Phcebus 
shone  above  our  heads. 

Speup,  f.,  the  sky  : 'óopcuig  An  fpeup =the  sky  dark- 
ened : gen.  ppéipe,  dat.  fpéip,  pl.  fpeupcA.  (Grk. 
sphaira  : Milton's  “ starry  sphere”) 

SpiAn,  m.,  a bridle  : only  once,  f fiAn  béib-óin,  a gold- 
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moutl'ied  (i.e.  bitted)  bridle,  44 : gen.  fpiAin  or 
fjiéin,  pl.  p]Aidttc<\:  Lat.  Jroenum,  W.  ffrwyn. 
fpót,  m.,  usually  translated  satin : prob.  (O’Currj  and 
O’Connellan)  some  very  fine  kind  of  linen  of 
ancient  times : ceu*o  b\\&c  ppóit,  a hundred  satin 
mantles  : oeAp^-f pób=red  satin,  207  : and  at  365, 
pío*OA  ppóibj  must  be  for  some  very  fine  kind  of 
silk,  the  finest.  [Sometimes  written  ppótb  : prob. 
— unlike  píooA — a pure  Irish  word,  identical  with 
the  0.  Ir.  ppót,  pjAÓtt,  light  (Corm.  Gloss.),  hence 
any  bright  or  gorgeous  material : with  ppót,  light, 
cf.  stella  for  ster-la , and  Germ.  strahl , a ray.] 
fceu*o,  m.,  a steed,  a spirited  horse  : from  the  Eng. 
word  : prob.  originally  used  only  for  an  English 
or  British  horse : the  Irish  eAc,  is  used  in  Laoi, 
sixteen  times,  pceu*o  twice,  and  the  compd.  pcéin- 
e<xc,  twice,  at  42,  202.  [Connected  with  stud  (of 
horses)  and  Germ.  stutey  a mare.] 

SuAipc,  adj.,  pleasant : <n  Oipín  c-fu<\ipc,  O pleasant 
Oisín  ! 

SubAc,  adj.,  bright,  cheeríuí,  merry,  305:  opp.  of 
'OuhAC. 

Suiúim,  v.  intr.,  I sit:  150,  aji  mo  beutA  *oo  fuió  An 
ói§,  before  me  sat  the  maid  : perf.  pl.  253,  vo 
fuineAiriAp  Aiitt  pn  fíop,  we  then  sat  down  : inf. 
pui*óe.  (Allied  to  fíoó,  peace,  Lat.  sedeo , Eng. 
sitf  W.  hedd , peace,  calm.) 

Suím,  £,  heed,  care,  interest : nÁ  cuip  no  f uím,  pay  no 
regard.  (To  be  pron . long  ( seem/ as  generally  in 
Munster.) 

CAfAirm,  f.  (1),  driving,  hunting,  chasing  : ’gÁ  cAfAinn 
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50  'oatió,  chasing  it  boldly : (2)  the  barking  oí* 
baying  of  a hound  : (VBrien  (Ir.  Dict.)  thought 
the  word  in  this  sense  was  from  the  sound,  as  if 
f rom  ‘ ca]?  ’ ; but  it  is  doubtless  but  a secondary 
meaning  of  hunting — inseparable  from  hunting 
with  a hound : CA]:Airm-=,oo-Ac-pAin  or  oo-<\c- 

pepAirm  from  the  same  root  as  p<\n,  pnxnn,  ahunter. 

C-Áipe,  adj.,  worse,  weaker:  comp.  of  cÁip  (or  cÁ]i). 
weak,  poor,  worthless  : níp  cÁipe  *oon  gpnmbean, 
not  worse  (to)  the  sunny  maid,  i.e,,  she  was  not 
behind  us,  she  was  not  less  sad. 

UAip,  adj.  ( a ),  moist,  damp,  soft : ( b ) weak,  feeble  : (c) 
gentle,  mild  : <\  píoj^n  cAip,  O gentle  princess  ! 

UÁng^p,  irreg.  v.,  I came,  perf.  of  cigim  (or  c<\g<\im),  q.v. 

UÁpl<\,  (cÁ]aIa),  v.  intr.,  defective  : happened  : perf.  of 
defect.  verb  cÁ]ibni*óim,  I go,  meet,  happen,  318, 
c<\t>  *oo  cÁptA  x>on  pío^An  óig,  what  happened  to 
the  young  princess  : m <\p  cApt<\  *ó<\m  pém,  as  (things) 
happened  to  me  : inf . c<\]Vto*ó : rarely  used  now 
but  in  perf.  formerly  cÁpl<\  now  cÁpt<\:  cÁpt<\=0. 
Ir.  *oo-]AÁt<\=T)o-]AO-t<\,  root  to,  tui*o,  found  in 
eu-ton,  com-tA,  etc. 

Ue<\cc,  f.,  coming,  arrival : ^5  ce<\cc  *oóib  tnte=on  the 
coming  of  all=all  having  come,  373  : pÁc  *oo 
ce<\cc(<\)  the  cause  of  thy  coming : sometimes 
céAcc  is  used  as  at  274,  277,  but  not  merely  for 
assonance,  but  prob.  a diff.  word,  another  form  of 
ci<\cc=coming  : ce<\cc=0. 1.  cecc  from  cic=*oo-ic: 
see  ci^im. 

UeAnjmuijim,  v.,  intr.,  generally  in  3rd  pers.  sing.  or 
piu  : happen,  occur  : s:<\ c ní  'OÁp  ce^npimig  tiom, 
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eVerytliing  that  ba.ppened  to  me  : inf.  reArigiriÁit 
and  ceAgifiÁit. 

UeArm,  adj.,  tight,  pressed : (2),  fig.  hard,  stiff, 

stout : pan  ngpÁpc^p  ue<\nn,  in  the  stiff  encounter  : 
W.  tan , teneu , 0.  Ir.  uen*o,  Lat.  tentus , tensus. 

1701*01171,  irreg.  verb,  I go  : uéi*óeAin  Anoip  *ooii  *oún,  let 
us  go  now  to  the  castle  : inf.  x>ut,  *oot  (from  root 
to) : perf.,  ctn\*ÓAp,  I went,  indirect  and  depend. 
•oeACAp,  fut.  p<xcA*o,  from  po-Ac:  cond.  pACAinn. 

Ueu*o,  m.,  a string,  chord  : geobdip  ceot  Ap  úeu*o,  thou 
shalt  have  music  on  harp-strings : 0.  Ir.  céu  (for 
uenu),  W.  tant,  allied  to  ueAnn,  tight,  and  L., 
tentus , stretched. 

Ui^im,  irreg.  v.,  I come:  mÁ  úij^ip  tiom=if  thou  comest 
with  me  : imper.  u^p,  perf.,  uÁng<yp,  O.  Ir.  uÁn^c 
fut.  uiucpvo,  inf.  ue<\cu. 

Uip,  f.,  the  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea:  muip  \ Ap  uíp 

on  sea  and  land : Ap  *o-ueAcu  *o<\m...i  *ouíp=on 
coming  to  land,  on  landing,  505  : (2),  a land  or 
country:  Uíp  nA  nOj^the  land  of  the  (ever) 
Young,  the  Land  of  Youth : (Also  W.  tir,  Latin 
terra,  root  uip-im,  drv). 

UtÁú,  adj.,  feeble,  cut  down,  reduced  : <vp  nnpe  50  tAg, 
utÁú,  and  I left  weak  and  enfeebled  : prob.  a past 
partle.  from  UAtt-,  cut  off  : W.  tlawd ' poor, 

UógbAim,  trans.  verb,  I take  up,  raise,  lift,  take  awav : 
*oo  úógbAp  <x  tiA,  I set  up  his  head-stone,  303:  <\n 
I1A5  *po  *oo  úógbÁit  50  tÁin-ue^nn,  to  lift  tbat  flag 
full  stoutly : imperat.  uóg,  perf.  *oo  Ú05  pe,  in£ 
uó^bÁit. 

Uonn,  f.,  a wave  : gen.  uoinne,  cuinne:  dat.  uomn 
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tuinn:  mAji  Ajt  ctnnn,  as  a swan  upon  tlife 

wave : bÁpp  n<x  t)-conn,  o’er  the  top  of  the 

waves  : W.  ton,  Eng.  Don — the  name  of  many 
rivers,  for  Brit.  Ton . 

Uop<vó,  m.,  fruit : pÁ  copA*ó  -Ap  btA£,  under  fruit  and 
blossom. 

Uopc,  m.,  silence,  being  silent : bí  ’oo  copc=(bí  m t)o 
cofc),  É be  in  thy  silence/  be  quiet : also  p op c and 
cocc  and  pocc  (doubtful  if  they  are  all  identical). 

Uj\Ácc,  (1),  m.,  treating  of,  discourse:  cuAtArnAji  cjnxcc  Aji 
phionn,  we  have  heard  discourse  about  Finn,  we 
have  heard  F.  treated  of  : W.  traeth . 

Uj\Ácc  (2),  the  foot : mÁ  teA^Aiji  cpÁcc  CAt<xm  péib5 
if  thou  layest  foot  to  smooth  earth  : now  qAoig,  W 
troed. 

UpÁ!§,  f.,  the  strand,  the  shore  : 50  cmmAip  n<\  cjiÁgA, 
to  the  edge  or  verge  of  the  strand:  UpÁij-rhój\= 

‘ Great-strand/  íTramore:>  ponncpÁig,  4 White- 
strand’  6 Ventrv/  in  Oo.  Kerry. 

UjiÁigim,  v.  intr.,  of  the  sea : to  ebb,  retire,  flow  back : 
Do  cpÁij  An  mín-muip  j\orhAinn,  the  smooth  sea 
ebbed  before  us. 

UpÁc,  m.,  a time  an  hour,  a division  of  the  day : An  cpÁc.; 
the  time=  when:  <\n  cpÁc  00  connAijic  ponn,  when 
Finnsaw  : nA  cpÁcA,  the  Canonical  hours  : 1 T)cj\Ác, 
in  time,  in  AncjiÁc,  at  a wrong  time. 

UjieApcAipc,  f.,  a cutting  down,  slaying,  slaughtering : 
a^  cjieApcAijic  b-Aoc,  cutting  down  warriors : 
cpeApcAipc=cpe-j"CAipc,  cf  \ co-pcAipc,  root,  pcAp. 

Ujiéig,  v.  intr.,  imperat.  of  cpéigim,  I leave,  leave  off, 
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desist : cpéig  50  póit  *oe  vo  gAifceAt),  kindly  leave 
ofE  treating  of  thy  valiant  deeds. 

Ujiéine,  (1)  adj.,  comp.  (and  superl.)  of  cpeun,  mighty, 
valiant  : ceut)  Iaoc  Af  cpéine  1 ngteo,  a hundred 
heroes  most  valiant  in  fight : See  cpeun. 

Upéine,  (2),  f.  (abstract),  valour,  might : *oÁ  cpéine  cÁit 
(a  doubtful  idiom)  however  great  his  fame  for 
valour : See  Notes. 

Upéic,  adj.,  weak,  worn  out : Lat.  tritus^  worn  down, 

Upeu*o,  m.,  generally,  a flock  ofjsheep  : hence  cpeu*o<M*ó, 
a shepherd,  pastor : at  557,  in  contempt,  like 
herd  in  English : *oume  x>en  cpeux>,  one  of  the 
herd. 

Upeun  (1)  adj.,  strong,  mighty,  valiant : ^ionn  c]\eun, 
An  pacac  cpeun,  coihpAC  cpeun,  etc.  (2)  noun  masc. 
a strong  one,  a giant,  champion  : ^eApA  x>o  cuip  pí 
Ap  An  cpeun,  pledges  she  exacted  from  this  giant : 
0.  Ir.  cpén,  W.  trén , Lat.  strén-uus,  Eng.  strong. 

UpiAtt,  m.,  a setting  out,  departure  : inf.  of  quAttAim, 
I set  out,  depart : cpiAtt  tiom  jjau  pcíc,  to  set  out 
without  delay. 

UpiopAtt,  m.  (1)  a bunch,  a cluster,  as  of  berries, 
grapes,  etc.  (2)  a thick  tress  of  hair,  a mgeAn  nA 
*o-cpiopAtt  n-óip,  0 maid  of  the  tresses  of  gold  ! 

UpuA§,  adj.  (1)  lean,  poor,  thin  : (2)  pitiful,  sad  : bA*ó 
cpuA§  teAC  í,  she  would  be  pitiful  toyou,  i.e.  you 
would  pity  her:  W.  tru. 

UpuAig,  f.  (for  cpuAige)  pity  : xfpeucAp  te  cpuAig,  I 
looked  with  pity. 

Upuime,  f.,  weight : te  cpuime  An  UAtAig,  with  the 
weightof  the  load  : from  cpom,  weighty,  W.  trym . 
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UiMjtAifS,  cuAijiifg,  f.  aa  account,  tidings : coa|aai|  5 
phinn,  any  tidings  of  Finn : sometimes  means  a 
search  for  tidings , aja  cuAjiAifg  rrmÁ,  in  search  of  a 
wife : the  5 in  cuAjiAifg,  is  prob.  the  5 of 
cuApAfsbÁit,  an  aecount,  description,  but  the 
latter  is  more  definite  than  cuAjiAipg,  ( Cf  CÓ5, 
pÁg,  from  cógbÁit,  pÁgbÁit.) 

UuAjiAfgbÁit,  f.,  an  account,  description. 

Uuiptmgim,  v.  intr.,  I descend,  come  down  : of  a rider, 
dismount,  alight : only  once,  mÁ  cúiptmgiii  t>en 
eAC  bÁn,  if  thou  alightestf  etc.,  454. 

Uuippe,  f.,  fatigue,  weariness : sadness,  grief : *oo 

gtACAf  cuipp e=I  felt  weariness=grief  seized  me  : 
cf  cup=fatigue  and  Eng.  tire. 

Uúífce,  adv.,  sooner,  quicker  : ní  cúipce  cÁinig  rne, 
589,  no  sooner  did  I come  : used  as  cornp.  of  tuAc, 
quick,  soon,  but  really  from  cAoipeAó,  cúifeAÓ, 
formerly  adjectives  from  cúf,  beginning. 

Uuicim,  v.  intr.,  I fall : mun(A)  'ocuicpú  tiom,  íf  he  will 
not  fall  fby  me’  (i.e.  at  my  hands)  inf.  cuicim,  to 
fall. 

tlAine,  tÍAicne,  (1)  adj.,  green  : (2),  m.,  green,  as  a 
colour : ní  fAib  *oac  t>Á  b-fACA  fúit,  *oe  50|im, 
•o’uAine,  etc.  (Spelt  also  with  c,  but  this  is  prob. 
a,  mistake.) 

UAifte,  m.,  pl.  of  UAfAt:  nobles,  chiefs,  grandees  : or 
may  be  the  abstract  UAifte,  usei  collect.  like 
nobilitj/,  gentrj/ m Engl.  : cÁinig  UAipte  ua  cacjiac 
in  A]i  5-comóÁit. 

Ú At ac.  m.  (1)  a load.  burden:  cpuim*  <\n  UAtAig,  the 
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weight  of  the  load:  (2)  fig.  a charge,  dutv,  cÁ 
•o'iiAhAC  o|\m,  I am  bound. 

tlAmAn,  f.,  fear,  frigbt : ghAC  UAtriAn  An  c-eAÓ  bÁn, 
fright  seized  the  white  steed=ho  took  fright : O- 
Ir..  omAn,  with  short  o,  W.  ofn  : prob.  therefore 
tJAmAn,  is  for  tirfiAn. 

JbAtb,  m.,  an  apple  : very  often  also  a ball'.  nbAbl  ói|\, 
perhaps  a golden  ball , rather  than  a golden  apple : 
0.  Ir.  AbAbb,  W.  afall  and  afal : Lat.  málurn  for 
*ámál-um  : Eng.  apple . 

Ucc-bbÁú,  adj.,  smooth-fronted,  (or  warm’fronted  ?) 
pÁbÁp  gpiAnrriAp  ncc-bbÁú,  a sunny  warm-fronted 
palace  : See  bbÁú. 

tlniAb,  adj.  ( a ) humble  : obedient,  submissive  : ( b ) 

gentle,  willing  : (From  Lat.  humil-is , with  loss  of 
initial : W.  ufel. ) 

tlmbtnjim,  v.  intr.,  I bow  to,  salute : níp  nmbtiig 
oúmn,  he  did  not  bow  to  us : o’umbtngeAp  péin 
*oon  píogAn  cói|\,  Ibowed  tothe  virtuous  queen. 
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